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ADVERTISEMENT. 

The following valuable communication, respecting the pre- 
sent state of Husbandry in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
the means of its improvement, drawn up for the consideration 
of the Board of Agriculture, is now printed, merely for the 
purpose of its being circulated there, in order that every 
person interested in the welfare of that county, may have 
it in his power, to examine it fully, before it is published, hi 
is therefore requested,- that any remark; or additional obsenl 
vation, which may occur to the reader, ' on the perusal os 
' the following sheets, may be written on the margin, and trans-l^ 
mittcd to the Board of Agriculture, at its office in London] 
by whom the same shall be properly attended to ; and wheia 
the returns are completed, an account will be drawn up, oa 
the state of agriculture in the West Riding, from the informa^ 
tion thus accumulated, which, it is believed, will be found greati 
superior to any thing of the kind ever yet made public. 

The Board has adopted the same plan, in regard to all tli 
other counties in the united kingdom; and, it is hardly m 
cessary to add, will be happy to give every assistance in i 
power, to any person, who may be desirous of improving h 
breed of cattle, sheep, &c. or of trying any useful experimei 
in husbandly. 



TO THE READER. 

{T is requested, that this Paper, may be returned to the 
Board of Agriculture, as soon as may be convenient. 
It b hardly necessary to add, that the Board does not con- 
ider itself responsible, for any fact or observation contained in 
diese Reports, which, at present, are printed and circulated, 
fir the purpose merely of procuring additional information, 
nd of enabling every one, to contribute his mite, to the im- 
Ifovement of his country. 

fibrmsry, 1794. 
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sent state of Husbandry in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and 
the means of its improvement, drawn up for the consideration 
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purpose of its being circulated there, in oi-der that every 
person interested in the welfare of that county, may have 
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the state of agriculture in the West Riding, from the informa- 
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power, to any person, who may be desirous of improving his 
breed of cattle, sheep, &c. or of trying any useful experiment 
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TO THE READER. 

It is requested, that this Paper, may be returned to the 
Board of Agriculture, as soon as may be convenient. 

It is hardly necessary to add, that the Board does not con- 
sider itself responsible, for any fact or observation contained in 
these Reports, which, at present, are printed and circulated, 
for the purpose merely of procuring additional information, 
and of enabling every one, to contribute his mite, to the im- 
{NTovement of his country. 

F€brtiMry, 1794. 



To Sir JoHH Sinclair, Bart, President of the Board 

of Agriculture, 



Sir, 

In compliance with your request, we have surveyed the West 
Riding of Yorkshire, and from the annexed Report, we trust the 
Board will receive satisfactory information, respecting the stock 
and husbandry of that important district. 

During our survey, we used every means in our power, to ob- 
tain accurate information of the different systems under which 
the practice of husbandry was carried on, and made particular 
inquiries, into the mode by which estates are managed, as well 
as the nature of the connection that subsisted between landlord 
and tenant. It is possible, that from the extent of the West 
Riding, and the comparative shortness of time we could conve- 
niently devote to this business, that some parts of the country, 
and some practices prevailing in it, may have escaped our atten- 
tion. These circumstances, will, we hope, be duly considered 
by those, who peruse this Report. Any mistakes we may have 
inadvertently committed, we trust to the candour of the pro- 
prietors and farmers^ to excuse and to rectify. 

It gives us pleasure to acquaint you, that, in the course of our 
survey, we experienced every possible politeness and attention ; 
all ranks in a manner vying with each other, to promote the 
public undertaking entrusted to us. Agreeable to your desire, a 
return is herewith made, of those persons who gave us assistance 
and information. 
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As very little has been written upon the general stateof tliis dis- 
strict, and still less upon its agriculture ; these circumstances ren- 
dered drawing up the Report, more difficult than it would other- 
wise have been. Mr. Young, in his Northern Tour, made several 
excursions in the West Riding ; but the time since elapsed, makes 
his work, however valuable in other respects, of little use upon 
the present occasion. Mr. Marshall's Treatise upon the York- 
shire Husbandly, is almost wholly confined to the East Riding. 
No other agricultural writings, relative to the district, have come 
toour knowledge ; but it is proper to acknowledge, that some infor- 
mation about the geographical and natural history of the Riding, 
is drawn from a publication called Magna Britannia, as well as 
from the Histories of Knaresborough and Halifax. We are also 
indebted to several respectable individuals, for a variety of local 
information, which we gratefully acknowledge. 

As no interested motives can influence us upon this occasion, 
so we hope the causes we have stated as obstacles to improve- 
ments, and the remedies we have suggested for removing them, 
will be impartially considered by the inhabitants of the District; 
and if this Report in any sliape contributes to promote their pro- 
sperity and happiness, we will account the time spent in making 
the survey most beneficially employed. 

We are, with great respect. Sir, 

Your most obedient humble servants, 

lUdington, East Lothian, GEORGE RENNIE, 

Janiuiy24ti794. ROBERT BROUN, 

JOHN SHIRREFR 



INTRODUCTION. 



X H E West Riding of Yorkshire is situated nearly in the centre 
of the kingdom, and although an inland Districtv yet from Its 
numerous rivers and canals» it possesses all the advantages of a 
maritime province. It is 95 miles in length, 48 in breadth, and 
320 in circumference: contains 2,450 square miles, or 1,568,000 
statute acres, and about 400,000 inhabitants. 

The West Riding is bounded on the East, by the river Ouse ; 
on the North, by the North Riding ; on the West, by parts of 
Westmoreland, Lancashire, and Cheshire ; and on the South, by 
the counties of Nottingham and Derby. It is divided into nine 
Wapentakes, or Hundreds, and contains 28 Market-towns, the 
chief of which are Leeds, Sheffield, Wakefield, Halifax, Don- 
caster, and Rotheram, besides a very great number of populous 
villages. 

The face of the country is in many parts strongly irregular. 
In the western and northern divisions cf the District, a consi« 
derable portion is hilly and mountainous; but in these situations, 
it is intersected with numerous vales, carrying grass of the richest 
quality. The remainder is chiefly a flat, with no more risings 
than serve to variegate the prospect. The whole District is al- 
most completely inclosed with stone dikes and hedges, which are 
kept in the most perfect condition; and there are few open flelds^ 
except where the ground is common or waste. 

The nature and quality of the soil in this extensive District 
differs materially. There are all sorts, from the deep strong clay, 
and rich fertile loam, to the meanest peat earth. It is impossible 
to say, without an actual mensuration, which particular kind most 
prevails. Vicinity to great towns and superior culture have, no 
doubt, rendered a considerable part, that was originally barren, 
fertile and productive. In general it may be said, that a lai^e 
moiety is of a quality naturally favourable to the purposes of 
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husbandry; and under a proper system of management^ will 
amply repay the farmer for his trouble and expence. 

The climate is, in general, moderate. In the eastern parts of 
the Riding it is not esteemed so healthy, being subject to fogs 
and damps, from its low situation. The harvest over the greatest 
part may be styled early^ commencing usually by the middle of 
August, and, except in backward seasons, is finished by the end 
of September. In the western parts, which are upland and hilly, 
the harvest is nearly a fortnight later than about Pontefiract and 
Doncaster ; and, from their vicinity to the Irish Channel, a great 
deal more rain falls than in the eastern parts of the Riding. 

The West Riding is eminent for the number of its great and 
navigable rivers, ist. The Ouse, which lakes this name at York, 
being formerly called the Eure, and in its course to the Humber 
receives all the other rivers that run through the District; 
adly. The Don, or Dune, which is navigable nearly to Sheffield, 
and of great advantage to the trade of that neighbourhood : 
jdly. The Calder, which flows along the borders, betwixt this 
Riding and Lancashire, and running east the country, falls into 
the Aire, five miles beyond Wakefield : 4thly, The Aire, or Air, 
a large river issuing from the mountain Penigent, which, with 
the aid of canals, is navigable to Leeds, Bradford, and Skipton. 
This river holds on a long course quite across the Riding, and 
falls into the Don near Snaith. sthly. The Wharfe, which has its 
rise at the foot of the Craven hills, and after a course of more 
than 50 miles across the Riding, keeping a great way at an equal 
distance of 10 miles from the Aire, discharges itself into the 
Ouse. Besides these principal ones, there is a number of rivers of 
less importance. 

The establishment of manufiictures in the West Riding has 
been the principal cause of its present wealth. It is difficult to 
ascertain the period when they were first introduced, but there is 
reason to suppose, it was about the beginning of the fifteenth 
century. Camden, in bis Britannia, iixes the introduction of 
manufactures to have been during the reigns of Henry the Eighth 
and Edward the Sixth. This atra nuiy, however, be suspected s 



for there is a copy of a court«roll» as we were informedt ttill ex* 
tant, dated at the court of the Prior of Lewes, held at Hali^ 
on the Thursday after the Feast of St. Thomas, a Henry the 
Fifth, 1414, wherein Richard de Sunderland, and Joan his wife, 
surrender into the hands of the lord of the manor, an Inclosurs 
at Halifax, called the Tenter Croft ; which is a strong prcsump- 
tion that manufactures were carried on there before that period. 

The country chosen for carrying on these manu&ctures is ad* 
mirably adapted to that purpose. The raw materials are abun- 
dant on every hand ; and coals, which are indispensably neces- 
sary, are plentiful and cheap. The ground in the vicinity of the 
manufacturing towns has in general been originally barren, and 
in many parts little better than waste ; but from the great in- 
'Crease of population, and the additional quantity of manure oc* 
casioned by the manufactures, the soil is now equal in value t6 
that of places originally more fertile. 

It appears to us, that manufactures have had a sensible effect 
in promoting agriculture in this District. By them a ready mar- 
ket is afforded tor every particle of provisions that can be raised, 
without which agriculture must always be feeble and languid. 
They have, no doubt, raised the rate of wages considerably : this 
always follows of course, where trade prospers, and is a sure sign 
of wealth ; but they have at the same time raised the value of the 
produce of land, which much more than enables the farmer to 
pay the increased rate of wages. 

From all the inquiries we could make, we did not find that the 
effects of manufactures were detrimental to agriculture, by ren- 
dering hands scarce for carrying it on. In harvest the manufac- 
turers generally leave their looms, and assist in reaping the crop. 
We could not hear of any season but what there were sufficient 
to answer the demand, except in 1792, at which time the manu- 
facturers had orders to an uncommon extent. Even then, this 
scarcity was no further felt in the West Riding than by a great 
rise of wages ; although we were informed that in the East Rid- 
ing a very heavy loss was sustained. 

Having now given tbb short description of the West Riding 
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of Yorkshire^ it remains only in this place to add, that it is by 
far the most v^uable of the three Districts into which that 
County is divided ; and whether it is considered with respect to 
magnitude, fertility of soil, local advantages, manufactures, or 
population, it will be found deserving the most minute attention, 
and worthy to be ranked with any province in the kingdom. 

Without entering into a minute detail, for which we had col- 
lected the materials, should the Board at any time wish for it, we 
shall at present restrict ourselves to the gi^ng of a general .new 
of the present state of this important District, and of the ob* 
sticks to, and the meant of, its improvement. 
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L PRESENT STATE OF THE AGRICUL^ 
TURE OF THE DISTRICT. 

The husbandry of the West Riding differs so materially^ that 
it is absolutely necessary, before discussing its particular parts, to 
give a few preliminary observations, tending to explain the re* 
spective systems that prevail in the several parts of that extensive 
District. 

ist. There is the pasture lands, where grass is the chief object^ 
and where cultivation by the plough is only considered in a se* 
condary light. 

The parts of the Riding where this system prevails, are at least 
one third of the whole. From Ripley to the western extremity, 
of the Riding, almost all the good land is in grass; and where 
corn is raised, it is only upon the inferior soils. During the time 
we were in that part of the country, we hardly ever saw a plough f 
and a stack of corn was as great a rarity. Upon the higher, 
grounds, there are immense tracts of waste, which are generally 
common among the contiguous possessors, and pastured by them 
with cattle and sheep. Some of them are stinted pastures, but 
the greatest part are under no limitations : the consequences of 
which are,— the grounds are oppressed, the stock upon them 
starved, and little benefit derived from them by the proprietors. 

adly. There are the lands adjoining to the manufacturing 
towns. The greatest part of the ground is there occupied by. 
persons who do not consider farming as a business, but regard it* 
only as a matter of convenience. The manufocturer has his irp- 
closure, wherein he keeps milk cows for supporting his family,, 
and horses for carrying his goods to market, and bringing back, 
raw materials. This will apply to the greatest part of the land (' 
adjoining to the manufacturing towns ; aod although inuch^ 
ground is not, in this case, kept under the plough, yet compariu* 
lively more corn is raised^ than in the diyision abovcL dncribcds. 
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Sdly. Those parts of the Riding where tillage is principally 
attended to, and grass only considered as the mean ol bringing 
the com husbandry to perfection. 

If we run an imaginaxy line from Ripley southward by Leeds, 
Wakefield, and Barnesley, to Rotheram, we may afRrm, that the 
greatest part eastward of it, till we come to the banks of the 
Ouse, which separates the West from the Bast Riding, is princi* 
pally employed in raising corn. About Boroughbridgc, We- 
therby, Selby, &c. there b about one half of uhe fields under the 
plough. Further souths about Pontefract, Barnesley, and Ro- 
theram, there is two-thirds ; and to the eastward of Doncaster, 
to Thorn and Snaith, three-fourths of the land is managed in a 
«milar way. There is not much waste in this division, and 
what is in that situation, is capable of great improvement. 

4thly. The common fields. These are scattered over the whole 
of the last division, but are most numerous in that part of the 
country to the eastward of the great north road* from Doncastcr 
to Boroughbridgc. It is impossible even to guess at the quan- 
tity of land under this management. In general, it may be said 
they are eirtensive, and from the natural good quality of the soil, 
and the present imperfect state of culture, great room is afforded 
for solid and substantial improvement being effected upon all 
land coming under the description of common field. 

Sthly. The moors. These, besides the large tracts that abound 
in the first division, mostly lie in the south-west parts of the Rid- 
ing, above Penneston and Sheffield. Upon them sheep arc 
chiefly bred, and afterwards sold to the graziers in the lower parts 
of the country. A great part of them is common, which lays 
the proprietors under the same inconveniences as are already 
pointed out ; and which might easUy be remedied, by dividing and 
ascertwning the proportion which belongs to the respective 
proprietors. 

Having finished this introductory sketch, we proceed to give a 
comprehensive view of the result of our inquiries during the 
survey. 

,^r^Wor«.— — A connderable part tf the landed ptcyperty of 
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the West Riding ti in the hands of small freeholders and copyw 
holders : but there are likewise a great number of extensire pro- 
prietors. Few of the latter reside upon their esUtes, at least 
for a considerable part of the year ; and the management of them 
is chiefly devolved upon their stewards or factors. 

Size offarms^ A great majority of farms are comparatively 
small, and there are very few of that size, which in some other 
counties of the kingdom would be considered as large ones. The 
size varies so much that it is not easy to fix upon an average. Upon 
the arable lands we heard of none exceeding 300 acres, and for 
one of that extent, there are a dozen not fifty. In the grass divi- 
sion of the county, they are still smaller, and we often heard the 
occupiez of 100 acres styled a great farmer. 

X^tfSfs-— The greatest part of the land is set without lease; 
or, which is the same thing, the occupiers are removable upon 
six months warning. The leases, which in the common accepta^ 
tion of the word can be considered as suc^, are of different du« 
rations, from 3 to 21 years; but three-fourths of the Riding are 
possessed from year to year, and this practice, which to us seems 
destructive of all good farming, is upon the increase. The Duke 
of Nortblk, and several other proprietors, much to their honour, 
act otherwise ; and are convinced of the propriety of giving the 
fanner a security of reaping the fruits of his improvements. 

We shall, in another part of this work, endeavour to shew the 
ruinous consequences to agriculture that proceed from giving no 
leases ; and how absurd it is to expect the ground is to be im- 
proved by persons who may be removed from their possessions 
whenever the proprietor, or, more properly speaking, his steward^ 
is disposed from whim or caprice to do so. 

Covcnaff/s*— The covenants that prevail betwixt landlord 
and teiuut are many and varbus. We were iavouxod with copies 
of some leases, and had opportunities of seeing others in the 
hands of the possessors^ We sh^ll give an abstract <£ the dausea 
in some of them now lying before us. 

In one, the covenants are as £;>llow8^-— The landlord sets, the 
ground £9r i-o years,<aikd gives <iitry: to the land.oa the^ day 
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ef February .and to the houses upon the 12th of May: the rent 
to be paid in equal portions, at the first terms of Whitsuntide 
and Martinmas thereafter. Reserves the liberty of hunting and 
£shing on the premises, and the property of all mines and quar- 
ries, and the iron ore, coal, lead, or other minerals coptained in 
them. Reserves liberty to go into the inclosures to cut and dig 
trees of all kinds, with access to carry them off. The tenant 
obliges himself to pay all taxes, as well parliamentary, as other 
ones already imposed, or to be imposed during the currency of 
the lease, without defalcation from the rent. Obliges himself also 
to eat all his bay and <traw upon the premises, and to dung a 
part of his meadow ground every year. Agrees not to plough 
any of his old pasture under a penalty of jf lo. per acre, nor to 
have above one-fourth of his farm under the plough at one time. 
The lease also contains a great many clauses, about attending 
courts, repairing fences, grinding malt and corn, &c. &c. Scz. 
which it is unnecessary to mention. 
In another we observe the following conditions. 
Restricted from ploughing any of the meadow or pasture land. 
Obliged to fallow the third part of the tillage land ammaiiy, 
and to lay two chalders of lime upon every statute acre. 

To pay all parliamentary and parochial taxes at present ex- 
isting, or that may be laid on during the currency oi the lease. 
To keep up all fences, roads, bridges, &c. upon the farm. 
To pay the rent within twenty days after it becomes due, 
under forfeiture of the lease. 

To pay a penalty of jC'^* ^^^ ^^7 ^^^ not managed 
agreeable to the covenants, over and above the rent. 

Conditions of a third lease. 
Entry to the £inn at Candlemas. 
Rent payable at Whitsuntide and Martinmas thereafter. 
No bay or straw to be sold. 

No meadow or pasture to be ploughed without consent of the 
proprietor. 
. When land is sown down for grass, to be done with 1 2 bushels 
^f finehay seeds and 4lbs. of Dutch whiteclovcr per acre. 
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Tenant removable at 6 nionths warning. 

In other leases we saw, the tenant is expressly prohibited from 
breaking up all grass lands that have lain 6 years» which renders 
the situation of the pasture and meadow fields as immutable as 
the laws of Media and Persia were of old. In shorty the very 
nature of most of the subsisting covenants are destructive to im- 
provements ; and. as it is well said in the Journal by Mr. Potter, 
at Tadtaster— " A good farmer will manage much better want- 
ing th?m» and as for a bad farmer, they never will mend him.'* 

Rent. It is difficult for us to say what may be the real rent 

of land. We could not, with propriety, push the farmer upon 
this point, when he was ignorant what use we were to make of 
his answer; and even where we got sufficient information of 
what was paid the landlord, we found there was a long train of 
public burthens, over and above, which were not easily computed. 
There is, in the first place, the land tax, which is uniformly 
paid by the tenant, and generally amounts to i s, per pound upon 
the real rent. adly. The tithes, which are levied in so many 
various ways, that it is impossible to say what pro]>ortion they 
bear to the pound rent, much depending upon the actual state 
of the farm, and not a little upon the character and disposition of 
the drawer. Upon arable lands, where they are annually valued, 
the payment in money may be from 5 to^ S 5. per acre, in some 
cases more. 3dly. The roads, the cxpence of which to the 
tenant is about £7. per cent, upon the rent. 4thly. The 
poors rates, for which no fixed sum can be set down. The 
lowest we heard of was iSd. in the pound; and the highest 
6 5. 8 rf. ; but from the very nature of the tax they are continually 
fluctuating. 5thly. The church and constables dues, which arc 
about I s. in the pound. grom all these things it may be 
supposed, that in many places the sums payable by the farmer to 
the church, the public, and the poor, are nearly as great as the 
nominal rent paid to the landlord. It will appear surprising to 
many, that rents are higher for grass fields than for those under the 
plough. This is however actually the case, and weaccoimt for 
it in the following manner. When in grass, few or no tithes 
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are paid, at least the burthen is comparatively light. The want 
of leases, and the restrictions do not operate half so severely upon 
the grazier as upon the corn farmer. The grass farmer has few 
improvements to make ; he goes on in the same course from year 
to year; and the want of a lease, though it keeps him from the 
certainty of possession, yet does not hurt him so far as to cramp 
his operations. At Settle and Skipton, we found land let so high 
as 401. and 501. per acre, while, from the best accounts we could 
receive in the corn country, 205. and 301. was considered as a 
high rent, and in many places it is much lower. 

Titbfs.^^-^'This is a most important subject, which we shall af- 
terwards have occasion to mention. At present it is only necessary 
to observe, that they are collected in various ways. In some parts, 
the small tithes are only drawn in kind, and a modus is taken in 
lieu of the great ones. In other parts, it is the custom for the 
tithe-owner to send a person before harvest to value the tithes 
in the parish, and afterwards to deliver an estimate of their va- 
lue to the farmer, giving him the alternative of paying that sum 
(which for various reasons is generally agreed to), or having the 
tithes drawn in kind. 

Poors Raies.^^^This is another burthen upon the farmer, 
which has of late greatly increased. In a country, such as the 
Wi*st Riding of Yorkshire, where employment abounds for per- 
sons of all ages, and even for children who are able to do any 
thing, it excites great surprise that the poor should be so nu- 
merous, and the rates so excessive. The subject is important, 
and well deserves the attention of those concerned. As for our 
parts, we do not pretend to understand the laws by which the 
support of the poor is regulated, nor have we the least knowledge 
upon what system the workhouses are kept. We have heard of 
workhouses in Norfolk, and other parts of the kingdom, that, un- 
der proper management, have either supported, or nearly sup- 
ported themselves. We feel very sensibly for the infirmities of old 
age, and are fiilly of opinion that due attention ought to be paid 
to the distresses of our fellow-creatures who are unable to sup- 
port themselves. This is a Christian duty, and ought never to 
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be forgotten. But wc have reason to suspect the provident support 
held out by the poors laws, is often the cause of making the lower 
ranks more thoughtless and extravagant in the days of health and 
strength than they would otherwise be« Holding out large funds 
is the sure way to increase the number of the poor. We speak 
from our personal knowledge, when we say, that in the northern 
parts of the island, where employment is not only scarce, but 
wages not half so great, the lower ranks, by being temperate and 
frugal, well bring up large families, and are very seldom a bur- 
then upon the parish where they reside. We know of country 
parishes where the number of souls is near a,ooo, and the rental 
of the ground more than ^^ 4,000, where the annual charge of 
the poor does not exceed £ 50 ; and of this sum not one half 
falls upon the land, as it is mostly collected on Sunday at the 
church doors. In Scotland there is no law against settlements ; 
no restrictions against building cottages wherever a man can pro- 
cure ground to build upon, nor no bars thrown in the way of 
common people marrying ; and yet the number of poor, who are 
a burthen upon the parishes, is comparatively small. From 
these things there are reasons for concluding, that the English 
poor laws stand much in need of revision ; and that the laws 
against settlements, and building cottages, have not prevented the 
increase of the poor, but are only detrimental to sound morality 
and real religion. 

Rotation of Cro^s.——— There are many rotations of crops 
adopted, but the one most generally practised is turnips, barley, 
clover, wheat. Where the turnips are properly cleaned, a better 
one cannot be followed, upon all soils fit for this rotation. But 
this succession of crops also takes place upon much land that 
cannot be farmed in this manner to advantage. Upon other 
lands, where only two crops are allowed to a fallow, wheat and 
beans, or wheat and oats are generally the crops. In the western 
parts of the Riding, oats is the principal crop, which is indeed 
very proper, so long as the plough is confined to the higher 
grounds. 

The grasses that are cultivated are red clover^ when it ii to be 
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followed with wheat, and white clover and hay $ced$ for pasture. 
Sometimes hay seeds are sown by themselves, and a good deal of 
sainfoine is cultivated in the neighbourhood of Tsdcaster and 
Ferrybridge. As for the old rich pastures about Skipton, Settle, 
and other places, it is not easy to say, what they hive originally 
been sown with. There appears, among other grasses, a great 
quantity of what is usually called honeysuckle grass, which we 
suppose to be the same plant sold under the name of cow-grass 
by the London seedsmen. Most of the vale of Skipton has been 
50 years in the same situation as at present ; and tlie proprietors 
do not seem anxious for changing it. The quantity of hay seeds * 
sown upon an acre is very great ; no less than three-quarters. 
Probably some people may sow less ; but we had accounts from 
some very judicious farmers that the above, when sown with 
iSlbs. white Dutch clover, afforded them the best pasture. In- 
deed none of them can say what these hay seeds are ; they may 
be weeds, or other noxious trumpery ; thir they could not ex« 
plain. 

There is very little lye-grass sown. The people in general 
have a mortal aversion to it ; and the clover crops, from a want 
of this mixture make exceeding bad hay. The old pastures are 
therefore frequently cut, which makes a hay of gre.t repute, und 
is generally used over the whole Riding. 

Turnips* Although the turnip husbandry prevails over a 
great part of the Riding, yet the proper cultivation of them is 
not attended to so carefully as it ought. Except by a few indi- 
viduals, they are universally sown broad*cast, and most imper- 
fectly cleaned. We understand that it is not much more than 
twenty years since they were hoed at all ; and that the intro- 
duction of this most necessary practice, was principally owing 
to the indefatigable exertion9 of that truly patriotic nobleman 
the late Marquis of Rockingham. It may readily be supposed 
that a people, who so lately thought hoeing unnecessary, will still 
think an imperfect hoeing sufficient, which we are sorry to say 
if too much the case. Indeed it is only by drilling and horse- 
hoeing that, large fields of turnips can be kept in proper order. 
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At a moderate expence. We saw some fields very well dressed, and 
carrying good crops, particularly upon Mr. Beaumont^s estate near 
Wakefield, in the neighbourhood of Rotheram ; and at Snaith ; 
but the greater number were full of weeds, in some places too 
thick, in others very blanky, and would not be considered as half 
a crop, wlieie the management of turnips is well understood. 

Rape^ or Cole-seed. "^^^^It did not appear to us that rape was 
much cuhivatcd in any part of the West Riding ; and it is only on 
the eastern parts that any quantity is sown at all. It is raised both 
for feeding sheep, and upon account of the value of the seed ; al« 
though we apprehend, in the last case, it will be found a very 
scourging crop. There are two ways in which it is consumed by 
sheep ; first, by sowing it in July, and feeding it off both before 
winter, and again in the spring, in which method it is an excel- 
lent preparation for barley ; secondly, it is sown upon the wheat 
stubbles that are next season intended for turnips. The land is 
ploughed as soon as the wheat crop is got off, which is usually 
before the end of August, and it Is eaten in spring, previous to 
working the turnip land. Both these modes arc excellent, and 
deserve imitation. When rape i» intended for seed, it is sown 
about the ist of August, upon land fallowed and dunged. It is 
cut in the month of July thereafter^ by which means it remains 
near a whole year on the ground. 

Winter Tares, T ares are sown in many places, particularly 
about Sheffield and Rotheram ; and are excellent spring food for 
horses before the clover crops are ready. They are sown front 
September to the ist of November, and by being cut in April and 
May, afford sufficient time to prepare the ground for turnips. 
As they are found to answer so well, we cannot but recommend 
the cultivation of them, upon all rich warm soils, the mainte- 
nance of horses being at that time particularly expensive. 

J*/ax.—-— Considerable quantities of flax are raised in that part 
of the Riding next the river Ouse, which is a very proper soil for 
it; We were favoured with a list of the claims given in this year 
to the clerk of the peace for the West Riding, from which it ap- 
pears, that the bounty allowed by parliament for enoouragins 



ttie growth of flax, is claimed for no less a quantity than 59,000 
stones. Upon a proper soil, nothing will pay the farmer better 
than flax ; and if care and attention are bestowed on the pulling 
c£ it, and due pains afterwards used to the scutching and clean- 
ing, there is no doubt but flax of as good quality may be raised 
at home, as what is imported from the Baltic, or Holland. 

/irc/tfStfrfs.—— Almost the whole of the West Riding is in- 
closed, except the common fields and moors; and too much praise 
cannot be bestowed upon the perfect state in which the fences are 
kept. The inclosures are, however, generally too small, at least 
for corn-fields, and are the means of wasting a great part of the 
land. It did not appear to us, th^t either the conveniency of 
water, or uniformity of soil had been much studied in planning 
them out. The advantages of inclosing are great and manifold. 
The rent to the landlord is immediately raised at least one-fourth ; 
and how could this be paid if more corn and grass were not pro- 
duced than by open field management ? I'hey enable the farmer 
to practise a more improved system, by introducing the grass 
husbandry in all its perfection; and the improvement of all kinds 
of stock is necessarily great. 

Wc often asked the question. Does inclosing decrease popula- 
tion ? and were uniformly answered, that it ccrtninly increased it. 
Can it even be supposed, that a practice which enables the farmer 
to pay more to his landlord, which is the means of increasing 
food both for man and beast, will ever lessen the number of the 
people. It affords employment for additional hands, from 'the 
great increase of labour necessarily required by this improved 
system, which must consequently tend to augment population. 
These things arc so obvious to every person acquainted with the 
subject, or who will take the trouble to examine the present state 
of the common fields and wastes, that we would hardly have 
mentioned them, if some popular writers, particularly the late 
Dr. Price, had not attempted to shew that the number of the 
people in this island was decreased, and assigned inclosing as the 
principal cause; 

Farm Houses, and Q^c#«.— — The greatest part of these art 
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very inconveniently situated, being generally crowded into town^' 
ships or villages, and not: upon the fields the farmer has to culti« 
vate. * It is sufficiently plain, that the nearer the dinner is to his 
fields, the more work he will perform, and at less expence. 

This has lately been more attended to than formerly, but great 
room is still left for further improvement in this respect. As no* 
thing tends more to promote the happiness and comfort of the 
farmer than by having his ^mstead properly constructed, and 
conveniently situated, we shall here take the liberty to throw out 
our opinion on the subject. 

The farm house and offices should be placed, as near as pos- 
sible, in the centre of the farm, provided good water can be had 
in plenty, which always ought to be first inquired after. The 
farm-yard, or fold-yard, should be a long square, proportioned to 
the size of the farm, and the number of buildings intended to be 
erected. The dwelling house should stand at one of the ends of 
the yard, fronting the south; the barns upon the west side; the 
stables and byres upon the east ; and sheds* 8cc* on the north 
side, for holding husbanciry utensils. This affords complete con- 
veniences of all kinds ; and keeps every thing within the reach 
and sight of the farmer, which is an object of great importance ; 
and the yard, by being inclosed on all sides, keeps the dung in a 
proper state for fermenting, and affords shelter to whatever cattk 
may be wintered there. 

We do not admire the large bams we saw at several plz^ces, 
particularly those of Messrs. Walkers, at Rotheram, and Mr. 
Drummond, at Baubey, which are likcr churches than barns. The 
building such edifices at first is very expensive; and the interest 
of the money originally laid out, when added to the sums re- 
quired for keeping them in repair, must be great ; while at the 
same time, they are productive of np real good to the farmer. 

We are clearly of opinion, that com can never be kept so well 
in a house, as when properly built and stacked in a yard. It 
will always be found health! -r and drier in that case, than when 
kept long in the house, which it must necessarily be, wherever 
large barns are used : besides, in backward seasons, com can be 
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£0t much sooner ready for the stack than the barn ; and it is an 
important article in the economy of farming, to have corn as soon 
out of danger as possible. 

It is said, housing of corn saves cxpence : this we doubt. It 
will take as many people to put it into the barn> in harvest, as af- 
tcnvards; and the diSerence of cxpence betwixt harvest and 
common wages, will build it in the yard. At any rate, the ex- 
pence of the barns, and the danger of the corn turning mouldy 
in them, far more tlian exceeds every possible advantage, that can 
be derived from this practice. 

We do not think corn, in the yard, can be built more easy and 
convenient than in round stacks. These may be made of any 
size, and from their shape and construction, they allow air to pe- 
netrate into the heart v/ith greater facility, than when built in the 
present form. We thought much unnecessary trouble was be- 
stowed upon heading and covering both hay and corn stacks, 
over the whole Riding. The straw is laid on in very great quan- 
tities, and with as much accuracy, as if it were thatched for a 
dwelling house. As for the roping, it is as strongly appjicd, as if 
the stacks were to stand twenty years. We are far from con- 
demning these practices, merely because they are accurate ; corn 
ought always to be properly secured ; but we think them a wast- 
ing of labour and expence, and that the corn would be as well 
defended from the weather, if half the trouble was saved. 

Co//tfg-«.— There is a very great want of dwelling houses 
for husbandmen and labourers; and this deficiency may be traced 
to the poors laws for its source. The farmer, from a dread of 
heavier rates falling upon him, keeps as few houses as possible ; 
and hence, almost the whole of farm servants are young, unmar- 
ried men, who have board in the house; while those that are 
styled day-labourers, reside in the villages. This practice is very 
troublesome to the fanner: it decreases the number of people 
employed in husbandry; and has, for its certain attendant, a 
great rise of wages. 

We venture to recommend, that proper houses should be built 
^r hm servants, contiguous to every homestead. This will 
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not only promote the welfare and happiness of that class of men, 
by giving them an opportunity of settling in life, which is not at 
present an easy matter, but will also be liighly beneficial to the 
farmer himself, as he will at all times have hands within his own 
bounds, for carrying on his labour ; and have them of that de- 
scription, that are generally esteemed most regular and careful. 

Jfj^/f5.— — This is an important article to every corn farmer 
in the West Riding, as vagcs, for these some years past, have 
greatly increased. We suppose the wages of a house servant (of 
which kind, as already said, most of the ploughmen are) may be 
estimated from £. 25 to £. 30 a year, including maintenance. 
There is a practice which prevails over a considerable part of this 
district, of giving them drink both forenoon and afternoon, 
be the work what it will; which is a ridiculous custom, and ought 
to be abolished without loss of time. What can be more absurd, 
than to see a ploughman stopping his horses half an hour, in a 
cold winter day, to drink ale? We suspect the practice is so deep 
rooted, that it will not be easily removed without a compensation. 
This ought to be done at once, as being, like the tythes, an en* 
couragemcnt to idleness ; and, from wasting much time, a great 
obstiuction to improvements. 

Pr{?i//5i(?ws— — are abundant over the whole Riding, though 
from the extensive demand from the manufacturing towns, 
they are high in price. Butcher's meat, upon an average, is about 
4 d, per pound, but often more during the spring, and early 
summer months. The com markets are full as high as in any 
part of the island ; there not being any thing like a sufficient 
quantity raised within the Riding for the consumption of its in- 
habitants. In the grazing parts, where very little corn is grown, 
they are supplied from places at a distance, which no doubt causes 
a considerable increase in the price. Potatoes arc in abundance, 
though very inferior in quality. The cheapest articles of provi- 
sions, are poultry. Por which, reasons might be easily as* 
signed. 

Jm^/.— -This most necessary article is plenty, and compara- 
tively cheap. In those parts, where any scarcity exists, they ca« 
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be supplied without any material inconvenience, by means of 
those numerous navigable rivers and canals that intersect the 
whole country. 

JFbod*.—— There is a great deal of oak and ash wood grown 
in the West Riding, which meets with a ready market at the ship- 
ping and manufacturing towns. The woods appear to be under 
a very proper system of management, which will be seen from a 
paper relative to them in the Appendix. There are also large 
quantities of logs and deals imported from the Baltic, which at 
a future period, might be rendered unnecessary, if Scotch firs, 
and larches, were planted upon the waste grounds. 

Manures. T his is a subject, that deserves particular atten- 
tion, as it is upon the solid foundation of manuring, that every 
good system of husbandry must be built. 

The manures used in the West Riding, besides those generally 
used in other parts of the kingdom, are, bones, horn shavings, 
and rape dust ; and from the accounts we received, their effects arc 
highly beneficial. With regard to the lime husbandry and tlic 
collection, and application of home made dung, we arc of opinion 
that the present practice is very faulty, and dcTective. As this is 
an important subject, we will give our opinion upon it at some 
length. 

ist. In the pasture parts of tlic country, the hay is consumed 
upon the field, r.nd from its being thrown indiscriminately upon 
the ground, the dung may be said to be in great measure lost, at 
least the value of it is much reduced in comparison to what it 
would be, if the hay was eaten at home in the house, or the yard; 
and the dung carefully collected together in a heap, so as fermen- 
tation might properly take place. We decidedly condemn the 
eating hay in the field, as occasioning great waste of that necessary 
article, independant of the loss sustained by the improper appli- 
cation of the dung. 

adly. The home made dung, in the above parts of the country, 
is generally laid upon the rich pasture fields, which hare been 
cut that season for hay, and not upon the tillage lands. We have 
doubts, whether dung can ever be applied with equal propriety. 
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• as upon well wrought fallows. If the dang exceeds fhc quantit/ 
necessary for the fallows^ which in few situations will be the ca<:e, 
it ought to be laid upon other parts of the farm, which are under 
the plough, and not upon the grass fields, wliich when properly 
laid down, will sufficiently improve themselves. These observa- 
tions apply to those parrs of the Riding, that arc first described in 
the introductory sketch to this result. 

Tn the corn districts, dung is applied with more judgment, it 
being generally laid upon the fallow or turnip brick or breaks 
though even there it is sometimes laid upon the grass. We are 
of opinion, a great deal more dung might be accumulated, if 
the stubbles were cut lower, than is presently done. Barley and 
oats are generally cut with the scythe, which so far obviates 
this argument ; but wheat, which is the prevailing crop, is always 
cut with the sickle. 

From not seeing the crops upon the ground we cannot say to 
a certainty, what proportion of the stubbles might be left. But 
from a careful examination of the stubbles we suppose it at least 
one-third. This n.ot only occasions a great loss of grain, as all 
the straggling heads arc thereby left, but also deprives the iarmef 
of a large portion of home manure,* as th:: dry stubble, left upon 

* Some iinic ago, an experiment was made in East Lothian to aaccrtain 
the difference betwixt h»gh and low cutting. Four ridgea of wheat were 
cut| which were of equal length and breadth, and apparently the tame in 
quality. Two of them were cut close by the ground, and the other two con* 
ftiderably higher, though not aohighaain many place* of the West Riding. 
The meisurc of each two ridgea waa a very trifle more than a quarter of a 
Scotch acre, which ia one-fifth more than the English statute measuie. The 
low cutiiitg was done by 8 shearers in i hour 14 minutes : the high cutting 
in 48 minutes by the same hands. The wheat waa threshed aeparauly, and 
the com and straw measured and carefully weighed. 

i?rj«/f.'— ^-8 shearers, i hour ^4 minutes, at i8i. per day, 
(being the rate of wages that week} and 6 d, for victuils, ia £* /. d> 
a /. per day • • • 0^4 

The high cutting by the same hands, 48 minutes, at ditto or 
4 /. per Scot! mere. • • 014 

Difference of cxpe&cc 0x0 

D 2 — 
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the field, will never ferment, it is therefore of no use to enrich the 
ground, and occasions great inconvenience, when the land is 
ploughed down. 

The farmer IS also often dcprivedof a due quantity of dung, by 
keeping too many cattle. We venture to lay it down as a nile, that 
no greater number should be kept, than is necessary to reduce 
the straw to putrefaction. When more are kept, although the 
quality of the dung may be improved, yet the quantity is curtailed. 
The lime husbandry seems to us to be practiced upon very im- 
proper principles. Whenever we speak against the general prac* 
tice, we wish to be diffident; but we are so much dissatisfied with 
the manner in which lime is applied, that we cannot rcfruin from 
expressing our sentiments upon it. 

The farmer is too often obliged, by the covenants subsist- 
ing between him and his landlord, to throw lime upon land, 
where, in the real sense of the word, it is truly thrown away. It 
must appear exceedingly absurd to any person, who knows the 
manner in which lime operates, and the number of years its 
effects continue, that the farmer should be obliged to lime his 
land every third year, whether it needs it or not. This is in effect 
done by every lease, where two crops arc only allowed to a fallow, 
and where it is covenanted to lay lime upon that fallow. The 
specified quantity is in many cases so small, being sometimes one 
chaldcr, or a chalder and a half, that it never can produce effects 
adequate to the expence, or indeed any cxpence at all. It may 
be said, that by frequently laying on small quantities, that a suf- 
ficient dose is given at last. This argument is plausible, but it 

One and one*quarter pecks more wheat upon the two ridgea 

low cut, than upon those cut high, at a i. 4 d, per peck, ia 018 
14 Stonea (of ta £ogUfth pounda) more atraw, at ai. per atone 024 

040 
From which deduct the difference of expence in cutting 010 

030 



Benefit derived from cuuing low, bcbg 3/, the quarter of au acrci or la /• 
per -acre* 
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should be remembered, that the effects of the first partial Iimxng» 
is probably wore off, before the second comes to its assistance; 
and that if the first is stimulating and fermenting the land, the 
second is only a prodigal waste of expence. 

But why oblige the farmer to lay lime upon his land at all ? If 
it be for his interest, he will do it without any obligatory clause 
in his lease ; if it is not for his interest, a burden is laid on hia 
shoulders, that can give benefit to none. It is surprising, pro« 
prietors should insist upon this; for lime has never been under* 
stood to improve the real value of the soil, but is generally con- 
sidered as a stimulus, or used to procure a temporary exertion. 

We were particularly anxious to ascertain the quantity of lime 
laid upon an acre, and we found it to be« in different places, from 
I chaldcr, or 32 bushels, to 100 bushels. Some people may use 
rather more, but from 60 to 70 bushels per acre, may be regarded 
as an average ; a quantity very inadequate, in our humble opi* 
nion, to the intended purpose. 

Lime, in the West Riding, is principally applied to fallow, and 
spread upon the ground immediately before the last ploughing. 
We judge, unless in some particular situations, it would be used 
with greater advantage upon the grass fields. For instance, in- 
stead of laying it upon the fallow, preparatory to turnips, or upon 
the clean summer fallow, let it be laid upon the clover crop, 
which is the third of the usual sequence ; or, upon the pasture 
lands, previous to breaking them up for corn. The land is ge* 
nerally at that time in a situation proper for the operation of 
lime, and it can be applied at different periods, with less trouble 
and inconvenience to the farmer. 

Watering or Jloaiing land.'^^^In many parts, especially in 
the manufacturing district, great improvement is made upon the 
grass fields, by watering or floating them. Mr. Walker, at Crow- 
nest, is the most particular in this respect, and has his water so 
admirably disposed, that he can float the greatest part of his 
fields, whenever he thinks convenient. We do not pretend to be 
acquainted with this branch of husbandry; but in some places, 
we were told, it^ advanuges were equal to a top dressing of manure* . 
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DrJi/iiw^.— This most useful practice ought never to be 
neglected by the farmer; as where the nature of the soil, and si- 
tuation of the ground requires it, no money can be so advanta- 
geously expended. In our survey of the West Riding, wc found 
draining was assiduously attended to, in many places; but that 
in others, it was either totally neglected, or imperfectly per- 
formed : in particular, that useful measure of clearing out the 
water furrows, upon the tillage fields, wliich is absolutely neces- 
sary upon most soils, was very negligently executed. As soon as 
possible after a field is either ploughed or sown, the whole furrow 
along the end of the field, betwixt and the headridge, to- 
gether with such parts of the field itself, where the water, from 
want of level, cannot get ofF> should be digged cf a proper depth, 
and perfectly cleaned out. This lays the field in such a situa- 
tion, that the greatest falls of rain run off immediately; and a 
due attention to this practice, constitutes, in a material manner, 
the difference betwixt the good and the bad farmer. 

Hollow drains are filled up in various ways. In some places 
the shoulder drain prevails. This is done by digging the bottom 
of the drain narrower than the top, and covering it with the sur- 
face sod, which may do in some cases where the sward is strong, 
but never can be fully depended upon. Where they arc filled 
with stones, sometimes the largest are set upon their edg; cast- 
ing inwards, till they join, which leaves a small vacuity for the 
water running, and they arc then filled up with small stones. In 
other places this is done with bricks ; but where plenty of mate- 
rials allow it, wc never could discern a more efficacious method 
of filling drains, than by doing it with round land stones thrown 
in indiscriminately, which, if care is taken that no earth is mix- 
cd amongst them, and the top well covered with straw before 
they are filled up, will run longer, and be less liable to interrup- 
tion than when a vacuity is left by either setting the first stones 
upon their edge, or by walling the sides, and covering with flat 
stones, and at the same time is considerably cheaper. 

Paring and JSumfirjf.— Our information on this head, was 
irarious and cootradictoiy. In some places, the practice is pro- 



hibltedf unless with the consent of the proprietor. In others, it 
is deemed the best method for breaking up all grass grounds^ 
and is not supposed to waste the soil in any shape. Our opinion 
is, that upon some grounds, paring and burning may be good 
management, particularly upon rough coarse sward, which cannot 
otherwise be easily brought into a proper state of cultivation. 
But that upon the whole, it is a practice that should be gently 
used, as it tends in a material degree to exhaust and impoverish 
the soil. The expence of paring and burning of land with spread- 
ing the ashes* is from 1 8 ^. to 24 1. per acre. 

J/orfes.—— There are not many horses bred, except in the 
eastern parts of the Riding. The size of those employed in the 
western parts, is generally small ; but they are hardy, and capa- - 
ble of great fatigue. In other parts of the Riding, they are 
large, and sufKciently able for any field operations. Those used 
in the waggons are strong and well made. 

Ctf///^.— — The stock of cattle may be classed under four dif- 
ferent heads. There is the short horned kind, which principally 
prevail in the east side of the Riding, and are distinguished by 
the names of the Durham, Holdemess, or Dutch breeds. 
There is the long horned or Craven breed, which are both bred 
and fed in the western parts, and also brought from the neigh- 
bouring county of Lancashire. These are a hardy sort of cattle, 
and constitutionally disposed to undergo the vicissitudes of a wet 
and precarious climate. There is another breed which appears to 
be a cross from the two already mentioned, and which we esteem 
the best of all. A great number of milk cows of this sort are 
kept in Nidderdale and the adjacent country, which are both 
useful and handsome. They are perhaps not altogether such 
good milkers, as the Holderness cows, but they are much har- 
dier, and easier maintained. They are, at the same time, sooner 
made ready for the butcher, and are generally in good order and 
condition, even when milked. Beside these, there are immense 
numbers of Scotch cattle brought into the country, which after 
being fed for one year, and sometimes two, are sold to the butcher^ 
Beef of this kind always sells higher in the market, than that of 
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the native breed ; and from the extent of population, there is a 
constant dennand lor all that can be fed. 

Sbeep.^^^'There are so many kinds of sheep* both bred and 
fed, and they have been so often crossed, that it is not easy to de- 
scribe them. The sheep bred upon the moors in the western 
part of the Riding, and which, we presume, are the native breed, 
are horned, light in the fore quarter, and well made for exploring 
a hilly country, where there is little to feed them, but heath and 
ling ; these are generally called the Peniston breed, from the 
name of the market town, where they are sold. When fat they 
will weigh from 14 lb. to 15 lb. per quarter. They are a hardy 
kind of sheep, and good thrivers. When brought down, at a 
proper age, to the pastures in the low parts of the country, they 
feed as cleverly, and are as rich mutton as need be. We suppose 
crossing ewes of this sort with a Bakewell ram, would pro- 
duce an excellent breed for the low country pastures, as the Bake« 
well kind have exactly the properties, that the Peniston wants. 

There are great quantities of Scotch sheep from Teviotdalc, 
ice. fed in the country ; numbers of ewes are also brought annually 
from Northumberland, which, after taking their lambs, arc fed . 
that season for the butcher. Many two years old of this kind 
are also fed upon turnips ; and in the southern parts there are 
a good many of the flat ribbed, Lincolnshire sheep, which are 
ugly beyond description. 

Upon the waste commons, scattered up and down the Riding, 
the kind of sheep bred, are the most miserable that can be ima- 
gined. As they generally belong to poor people, and are mostly 
ill small lots, they never can be improved. This will apply to 
the whole of the sheep kept upon the commons, that are not 
stinted ; the numbers that are put on beggar and starve the whole 
stock. In many parts of the Riding, a superior attention is 
now beginning to be paid to this useful animal, by selecting 
rams of the best properties, and breeds ; which, it is to be hoped, 
will be more and more attended to. 

JToo/w— .From the extent of the woollen manufactory in the 
Riding, it may be necessarily supposed, there is a constant de« 
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aland for weol cf all torts. Prices, howc!Ver« owin|^ to the stag* 
nation of trade, have decreased considerably this season. From 
the best informadon we could procure, it has fallen from 15 to 
25 per cent.; and good wool may now be purchased at jd. and 
%d. per pound averdupois weight. 

Common FiW^s.-^— -The system uxider which that part of the 
Riding, composed of common fields, is managed, cries out for 
immediate improi/vment. It has been already said, in the intro- 
ductory sketch, that these fields are numerous and extensive; and 
that the husbandry practised upon them is uniformly bad. Hence 
land rises in value the moment it is divided, and free scope al- 
lowed to the genius and talents of the farmer. They are gene- 
rally of the best soil, and yet from what we learned, they carried 
the worst crops. Every hour lost in accomplishing a divisbn of 
them« brings a loss upon the public greater than can be esti« 
mated. 

Waste Lands. '-'-"^ A considerable part of the West Riding is 
waste land and moor. It may appear rash to guess at the pro- 
portion, but we think it may be computed at one-sixth part of 
the whole. The quantity is lessening every day, as inclosure 
bills are frequently passed for that purpose ; but still a great deal 
Bcmains to be done. There are many parts of these wastes capa- 
ble of great improvement, if divided and inclosed. But the far 
greatest part would not repay the expence of inclosing ; at same 
time it is our opinion, that larches and Scots firs would thrive in 
many situations. Wood of these kinds is much wanted, and we 
apprehend, would pay the proprietor well, and contribute to the 
public convenience. At any rate, as the wastes arc mostly com- 
mon, the proportion belonging to each proprietor ought to be as- 
certained, which would enable him to improve his share in the 
manner he may see most advantageous. 

Ploughs and Cur/s.— — In nothing arc the farmers of the 

West Riding more deficient, than in the construction and ma* 

nagement of their ploughs and wheel carriages. These arc essen* 

* tial articles in the practice of husbandry^ and are generally most 

perfect where the best farming prevails. 

S 
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The same ptoogh, with a few trifling alterations, is univcr- 
tally used over the whole district : it is generally called the 
Dutch, or Rotheram plough ; and was iirst made by a Mr. Jo- 
seph Foljambe, about 70 years ago, who got a patent for it. 
The fault of thb plough lies more in the manner it is yoked« 
than in the principles upon which it is made. The practice of 
joking horses in a line, which prevails over a considerable part 
of the district, renders it necessary, when putting in the beam, 
to turn it considerably to the furrow, in order to give the plough 
what is technically called land. Owing to this, the horses draw 
in a contrary direction to the share and coulter, which conse- 
quently makes the plough go very unsteady ; and nrom the dif- 
ference betwixt the direction of the draught, and the head upon 
which the share is fixed, the force of the resistance muse neces- 
sarily be increased. 

Notwithstanding the necessity of turning the beam towards 
the furrow is entirely owing to the yoking horses in a line, yet 
so forcible is custom, that even when horses draw abreast, the 
ploughs have all, more or less, of this crooked beam. We ob- 
served tliat the sock or share is much shorter and broader in the 
point than those we are accustomed with, which must make 
them diflicult to work in all gravelly soils, and even in clays» 
when they arc dry. 

The half of the mould board is of cast metal ; the upper half is 
wood, which is very proper* as it is only the under side that 
wastes with the work. 

The prevailing practice over more than one half of the dis- 
trict, of yoking horses in a line, is truly absurd. A horse never 
works so easy* nor draws so fair, as when going abreast, or in 
pairs. If land is in that situation, as not to bear a horse upon the 
unploughed part, it is unfit for labouring, and ought not to be 
touched. But this cannot be sustained as a reason for this prac- 
tice, for we repeatedly saw three horses in a line, sometimes four, 
ploughing tender clover leys. Every person knows the power of 
old customs and prejudicet, and wt can only assign this for such 
an absurd practice. 
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We apprehend every part of plough work may be tccompllshed 
by two horses, if they are of sufficient strength, and properly 
maintained. We speak from what we see daily done on our own 
farms, and those of our neighbours ; where land, fully as strong 
as any we saw in Yorkshire, is constantly ploughed with two 
horses, and the furrow generally taken deeper. There is no ques* 
tion, but where the land is hard and stiff, so much cannot be 
done in a given time, as upon lighter soils. But this argument 
will have the same weight, whatever number of horses are yoked. 
All we contend for is, that two good horses yoked abreast in a 
plough, properly constructed, are able to labour any ground, 
when it is in a proper situation for being wrought. 

It is proper to notice, that owing, as we suppose, to ploughing 
in a line, the work is often very badly perfomfcd. There is 
scarcely a straight ridge to be seen, except in a very few places. 
The land is generally kept too flat ; nor being properly accli- 
vated to defend it against the whiter rains; we observed this par- 
ticularly betwixt Thorn and Snaith, where, notwithstanding the 
soil is upon a wet bottom, yet the ridges are narrow, and not 
raised at all. At the same time the land near these places, was 
full straighter, and neater ploughed, than any we had seen. 

We often remarked in the course of our survey, that the land 
was in general ploughed too shallow, which not only curtails the- 
pasture of the plants, but also exposes them to be hurt by 
drought in one season, and drenched by moisture in another. We 
would lay it down as a rule, never to be departed from, that all 
land ought to be ploughed in direct proportion to its depth, and 
that where the soil will admit, it ought to be done substan* 
tially. 

Farm Carriages.^'^^Thest are carts and waggons of various 
sizes. The carts, in general, are badly proportioned, being too 
long in the body, and straight ; which makes them heavy upon 
the back of the horse in going down hill, and the contrary ex- 
treme in going up. They are difficult to unload when driving 
out dung, or performing any home work, and often the sides fold 
inward, in place of casting out to the wheel, which makes theai 
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hold much less than they would otherwise do. They are drawn 
by two, three, and four horses, and are very unhandy about a 
farm. The waggons are both upon broad and narrow wheels; 
they are destructive to the roads, and, in our opinion, of no ad« 
vantage in carrying on the work of the husbandman. 

We suppose, that a cart much shorter, and at same time 
broader, with sides throwing out, and of a size to be drawn by 
two horses, is a much better machine for the farmer than the one 
presently used. If a person will attentively coNsidcr the unequal 
manner in which horses do work, they will soon be convinced of 
the impropriety of yoking too many together. We think, the 
lighter the cart, and the fewer the horses, the more will propor- 
tionally be drawn ; at same time, a great saving is afforded in 
the important articles of tear and wear. 

Oxin.—^VcTy few oxen are wrought in the West Riding; 
and th«ise only upon the farms of landed proprietors. We know 
working of oxen is a popular topic ; but, from what we could 
learn upon this subject, the practice is not likely to become ge- 
neral. From their being almost universally given up, in those 
places where they were formerly in repute, a suspicion arises 
that working them is not attended with profit. Those who ob- 
ject to the use of oxen say, that there is nothing saved, but the 
original cost of the ox ; which, from the difference between the 
value of their labour and that of a horse, is soon compensated. 
At same time, it is a business of infinite difficulty, to get per- 
sons to work them. This is a point, however, that cannot be de- 
cisively determined without much invesrigation and inquiry; 
particularly in those parts of the kingdom where the practice is 
still continued. 

Roads^^-^^TYit utility of good roads, is at first sight so evi- 
dent, that we need hardly say this subject deserves particular at- 
tention. In the West Riding, there arc a great number of very 
good roads, and likewise a number that arc indifferent. From 
what we could learn, they are generally under good management, 
and the fundi well applied. In many places of the district, par- 
ticularly near the manuActuring towns, materials are bad. To 
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this circumstance, more than any impropriety of management, 
we attribute their insufficiency. At sanfe time, the ingenuity of 
the surveyors was conspicuous, in burning free stones, and brid^ 
to supply the want of harder materials. 

As these burnt materials make at tbie best but a very imperfect 
covering, and need to be frequently repeated, it occurs to us, 
that hard stones might be brought, by water carriage, from the 
more eastern parts of the district. This might probably be ex- 
pensive at first, but we are convinced, would be found cheapest at 
the long run. From Halifax to Wakefield, the road is in the most 
miserable situation; and if it was so when we travelled it, in the 
end of October, it must be nearly impassable during the winter 
months. This is a very public road, and no expence ought to be 
spared, to render it good and sufficient. 

We apprehend, the weight of the numerous waggons that pass 
over this, and other roads in the manufiicturing part of the coun- 
try, must always render them bad, so long as they are repaired 
with soft'materials. We saw some roads, that had been newly 
covered with burnt stones and bricks, crushed down at once by 
the weight of these carriages : let us suppose rain to hW, and re- 
main in the track or rut so made ; another waggon comes, and 
cuts down still further ; and a third puts them in as bad condi- 
tion as before they were repaired* By these waggons, an endless 
expence is created to the public, and still bad roads are the con- 
9equence. 

There was nothing gave us greater satisfaction, than the paved 
foot paths upon the sides of most of the roads in the manufac- 
turing part of the country. This shews an attention to the com- 
fort of foot passengers that is very laudable. We have noticed in 
the Journal, these foot paths are also made *' bridle roads; *' a 
practice which can only be excused by the peculiar badness of 
the main road. 

The roads are a very heavy article of expence to the farmer ; 
and here, as well as in most other parts of the island, the buiden 
is chiefly bid upon the occupiers of land. It cannot be properly 
called a part of the tent; as if the work is rightly laid out, ML 
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value Is received from it : the farmer travels the road with more 
ease and convenience ta* himself ; and is enabled, from the im- 
provement made by bis labour, and money, to carry more corn to 
market, and to return with a heavier load of dung, than he could 
do if the roads were in their natural state. Road expence, there- 
fore, cannot be viewed in the same light as tithes and poors rates; 
for these can, in no sense of the word, be considered as paid for 
value received. 

It has often appeared surprising to us, bow the support of the 
by roads should be thrown upon the possessors of land; and 
persons of almost every other rank allowed the benefit of them, 
free of all charge whatever. In many cases, those who pay least 
for the making good roads, have the greatest share of the profit. 
The turnpike laws are not founded upon such false principles, but 
every person by them, is obliged to contribute his share of the 
expence for supporting the roads, in a direct proportion to the 
use and benefit he receives from them. 

The statute labour paid by the farmer for the support of the 
roads, is six days labour of a team with three horses, or four oxen 
and one horse, and two able servants, for every ^50. of rent,or less 
or more proportionally, together with an assessment in money of 
6d. per pound upon the rent, or higher if the justices see necessa- 
ry. Statute labour is also paid by the inhabitants and occupiers 
of tenements, woods, tithes, and hereditaments. The surveyors 
arc nominated annually, upon the 2 2d September, at a meeting of 
the inhabitants of each parish or township, who make up a list, 
not exceeding ten persons, whom they think fit for that ofHce ; 
which is given in to the justices, who appoint one or more out of 
the list, as they see necessary. The surveyor or surveyors collect 
the assessment, see the work properly executed ; and when their 
time in office is expired, they lay their accounts before another 
meeting of inhabitants, and afterwards before a justice of the 
peace, who may pass, or postpone them to the special sessions, 
to whom every person who thinks himself aggrieved may appeal. 
This mode of managing the roads appears more eligible and 
proper than what is practised in; many other parts of the island. 
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In making up the list of lurveyors, the inhabitants place the 
person they wish appointed first, and the justices generally ap* 
point accordingly. If the surveyor is deficient in his duty, he is 
fined in a sum not exceeding j^ 5. nor less than ^ z. for every 
neglect 4 and as he must produce his accounts at a vestry meet« 
ing» he can hardly escape if culpable. The auditing the ac*^ 
counts annually is a very proper Jtep, and prevents that disorder 
and confusion, which has been well known to have taken place 
in some other counties. 

Manufactures.^'^^lt is unnecessary to speak here of manu* 
facturcs, further than as they are comiected with agriculture. It 
will appear from many passages in the JoumaU that they are of 
material advantage towards promotmg good husbandry, and 
that to them the West Riding is indebted for its present flourish- 
ing state. A considerable portion of the land is occupied by per- 
sons whose chief depcndance is upon manufactures. We are not^ 
in this case, to expect the same attention to the minutiae of 
Arming, as from those who make it their sole occupation. 
Their minds and capitals are generally fixed .upon their own 
business, and land is solely farmed by them as a mere matter of 
convenience or amusement. In the vicinity of the manufiictur<» 
ing towns, great numbers of milk cows are fed, and there is 
a constant demand, not only in those places, but .over the whole 
Riding, for milk, and the articles of cheese and butter, which 
are produced from it. 

Agricultural Societies. - "I n our progress through the West 
Riding, we could not Icarri, after the minutest inquiry, that a 
single society subsisted for the improvement of agriculture. We 
heard of three that were formerly established for that useful pur* 
pose, viz. at Shefiield, Bautry, and Doncaster, but these for 
sometime past have been discontinued. 

As improvements in agriculture very often locally uke place, 
and are slow in travelling from -one part of a -country to another, 
we should esteem the institution of societies upon proper princi- 
ples, an excellent method for disseminating knowledge in this 
science; if these societies -iMefe to correspond with one another* 
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every new improvement/either in cultivation* stock* or husbandry 
utensils that was devised in one part of the country* would be im- 
mediately known in its most distant parts. For want of these 
means of communication at present* the great body of fanners 
are almost as ignorant of what their brethren in other counties 
are doing* as if they lived in a foreign land. 

In constituting agricultural societies* we are far from recom- 
mending an intermixture of proprietors and farmers together. 
It is absolutely necessary* for many obvious reasons, they should 
be separate. Without dwelling upon these* it may only be said* 
that in presence of his landlord the farmer is too ready to be 
diffident* and will npt propose his opinions in that free and un- 
restrained manner he would do* if only amongst the company of 
bis brethren and equals. We heard of the Sheffield society* 
where gentlemen* clergy* and farmers* met promiscuously ; the 
consequence of which was* that the latter were in a manner 
prohibited from mentioning improvements* in case they should 
be a watch-word for the one increasing the rent* and the other 
raising the rate of tithes. 



11. OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT. 

Having given a comprehensive view of the present state of 
husbandry in the West Riding* we shall now proceed to point 
out the obsudes that* in our humble opinion, stand in the way 
of its further improvenuint. These we consider to be* want of 
leases; injuriousand improper covenants betwixt landlord and te- 
nant ; payment of tithes in kind* or by annual valuation * and the 
smallness of farms. Many other causes of less consequence 
might be pointed out* but these are the great and leading obsta* 
des* and it is unnecessary to pick at pebbles* while mountains are 
in the way. 

H^ani of £rax^««— — That celebrated agricultural writer, 
Arthur Young* in his PoUtical Arithmetic^ published twenty 
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years ago, has said that, " the improvements which have taken 
place in England, have been almost owing to the custom of 
graiiting leases, and that in those countries where it is unusual 
to grant them, agriculture continues much inferior to what it it 
to be found where they are usual." If this doctrine be admitted, 
(and in our opinion it is founded upon principles that caimot be 
disputed,) the general custom of not granting leases in the dis- 
trict we are now treating of, must deserve reprehension, and if 
we are to judge of its husbandry by the rule here laid down, we 
would be under the necessity of declaring, that however flourishing 
the country may be, and however much it may be improved in 
every branch of its agriculture, still if leases had been granted, 
and a security thereby offered to the farmer for enjoying the 
fruits of his labour, these improvements would have increased ; 
and consequently the interest not only of the public, but also 
of the proprietors themselves, would have been materially pro- 
moted. This is an important subject, and well deserves the at- • 
tention of every landed gentleman in the kingdom. 

Before a farm can be put in proper order, a considerable time 
must elapse, and much money must be expended. The fruits of 
improvements are not gained all at once, arid a numberof years are 
required to accomplish the best digested plan. Suppose, for in- 
stance, a person entering to a farm that was worn out and exhausted 
by long and successive tillage, and that he wishes to refresh tho 
land by laying it down to grass ; it will be six years at least before 
he can go over it all with fallow, and unless he sow it down clean, 
he is neither doing the land nor himself justice. If he continues 
it in grass five or six years more, which Is little enough time for 
ground so exhausted, it will be found that near twenty years must 
take place before he receive the reward for his improved cultiva- 
tion ; and to receive this reward he has a claim both from his 
silperior management, and as an incitement to his future industry : 
but what security has he for this reward, or what incentive has 
he to industry, if he sits up^n the premises by virtue of an an- 
nual lease. In the midst of his career he might be interrupted 
by a six monlbs warning, and the toil of his hands, and the 
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fruits of his improvements, go to another. These are not ima- 
ginary apprehensions, but arguments founded upon real and' 
solid principles; and which will operate less or more upon 
every farmert according to-his situation and circumstances. 

Again, we shall suppose a farmer wishing to improve his breed 
of sheep; the first step he has to take is to hire, or purchase 
rams at an extravagant rate, or otherwise he will not get them at 
all. If he is removable upon six months warning, sentence may 
be pronouncing against him, when his ewes are but lambing, • 
and all his schemes of improvement blasted at once ; as a reflec- 
tion upon his precarious settlement would probably make the 
former farmer continue in the usual routine of cropping his ex* 
hausted fields, and taking what he could find in the old beaten 
path ;. so similar considerations would probably influence the 
other to refrain from in^roving his flock in such a manner as 
he would otherwise do ; which is not only detrimental to his in- 
terest as an individual, but a great loss to the public at large. 

From these things we hope it will appear, that before any real 
and solid improvements can ever be effected by the farmer, he 
must have the security of a lease, for affording him time to reap* 
the fruits of these improvements* There is, in the course of 
firming, as much often hid out upon a single acre of ground, as 
many succeeding crops can repay; in this case, where the fanner 
has a lease, he looks to a future }>criod for being reimbursed : . 
if he has none, can it ever be expected that any man of common 
sense will throw away his money by biproving another person's- 
estate, and cast himself upon the mercy and discretion of his 
landlord for time and opportunity to gain it back again ? The 
farmer who would do this, is not guided by the dame principles « 
that influence the rest of mankind. 

The higher a farm is improved, the greater the quantity of 
manure hid upon it, the cleaner the fields are, the richer the 
pastures and meadows, the completer the fences, and the more 
convenient the buildings and ofllices, arc all circumtsances that, 
may operate against the farmer who has no lease, and be the 
means of alluring a covetous neighbour to attempt wresting bis 
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possession from him, or may be used as arguments by a dcsigh* 
ing steward for raising his rent. Such being the case, every con* 
sideratc man is deterred from expending a halfpenny more thaxi 
he Is necessarily obliged to do ; and therefore it follows, that the 
withholding leases is a real and certain obstacle in the way of far« 
ther improvements. 

We might also mention arguments of another kind, for grant* 
ing leases, wliich, however Contemptuously they may be consi- 
dered hy others, have great weight with us. The fanner who 
sits without a lease, has scarcely the privilege of thinking SDd 
acting for himself ; * it is needless to bring fonvard arguments 
in support of this pro}K>sition, for it cannot be contradicted. 
We have often heard it said, that the liberty enjoyed by the fanner, 
and the security afforded by the constitution to his pro^rcrty, 
were the principal causes why agriculture flourishrd more in 
this Island than in other nations. We beg leave to inquire, 
where is the liberty enjoyed by the farmer who s'ts without a 
lease ? his words and actions ar;: under the most absolute sub* 
jection to another, who carries along with him a never fr.iling 
argument upon all occasions. Let the abject rituation of snch 
a man, .placed under a capricious landlord, be considered, his 
best actions mny be misinterpreted ; he is exposed to every in* 
dignity without daring to complain : or if the spirit of a man 
gets up in him, what security does the constitution afford to his 
situation ? f If he has made Improvements, the fruits of them are 

* We were informed the tenants on an estate in the northern part of £ng* 
land had got warningi ofremovali merely because thy had turned metMuts, 
There are not many landlords that find fault with their tenanu for being re- 
ligious. T}\\% instance is only given to shew upon what trivial grounds re* 
«iiov9ls are made, 

f The custom of the country in allowing what Ucalled tillage, and halt 
tillage to the out-going farmer^ is no reimbursement for any tmprovemem 
he may have made. The time of entry is at Candlemas, and the in-coming 
unant enters to the wheat that is sown, and to the labour done upon the farm 
by his predecessor, the former of which must be carefully improved and au 
tended to, while every possible advanugc is taken of the latter; for these 
^ngs, as well as the manure laid on, and the graia seed* io%ra tbc prcceA* 
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wrested from him by an arbitrary removal. Another form can- 
not always b« got, and he may be turned upon the wide world 
without the hopes of redress. A prudent man will reflect upon 
these things, and if he is so critically situated, will often rather 
part with his natural rights than expose himself to misery • he 
may have a numerous family ; his farm may be doing well with 
hini ; he may have contracted an affection for his mfale solum. 
and be uncertain, if he makes a change, how he is next to be 
pnt up. The picture may be still higher coloured j but from 
the above, we contend that the want of « lease precludes the 
farmer from acting as a free agent, and render, his property in- 
secure and precarious. ' 

C,»,tmHUor RatrictioHS That covenants in a lease are 

obstacles to improvements cannot be disputed, for the very na. 
tureof a covenant supposes that the practice to be regulated by 
U had amvec at its ne plus ultra, and could not be mended. 
These covenant, subsist more or less in every lease we heard of: 
and the shorter the lease, the more numerous they arc. In 
annual lease, there appear, an absolute necessity for them, as 
the farmer, from having no certain prospect of enjoying his pos- 
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how is more approved rotations to be introduced? The fact is, 
that all good £&nning is local, and must in a great measure be re* 
gulated by the soil and the weather. It is therefore absurd to lay 
down in a lease particular rules for a number of years practice ; 
as from circumstances many fields are often both richer and 
cleaner after carrying 5 or 6 crop's, than others after two; conse- 
quently* without leaving every thing to the wisdom and judgment 
of the farmer, the ground can never be properly cultivated, nor 
made to produce its greatest value. » 

Restrictions in a lease necessarily suppose that the framer of 
them possessed more knowledge of firming than he whose opera* 
tions are thus to be directed. We leave the public to judge 
whether this can actually be the case or not. Leases are of* 
ten copied from one generation to another, without paying any 
attention to more recent improvements. How is it possible for 
an attorney or his clerk to lay down rules for the farmer's direc* 
tion ? Allowing it is the steward, or even the proprietor him- 
self, that dictates these rules, we are warmnteil to say it is naturally 
impossible they can be wisely and judiciously framed*. Laying 
aside the consideration of their fettering the farmer's mind and 
clogging his operations, such restrictions or rules may, from 
alteration in markets, be unprofitable ; and from the vicissitudes 
of seasons, improper to be executed* 

Every farmer knows from experience that the proper manner of 
cultivating any land is only to be learned from an intimate ac- 
quaintance with the nature of its soil* and that what is very good 
management upon one farm» is^ often very bad upon another.. 
The covenants suppose all to be alike, that grass is of equal 
benefit on all lands, and that the same quantity of linnc should be 
administered to a light loam as to a strong clay. Besides, in 
framing these covenants, it is taken for granted that a persoa. 
from a cursory view, is at once able to determine upon the best. 
mode of management for the endurance of a-whole lease; or, in. 
other words, that his judgment is- equal^ to that of the whole 
tenantry of an estate. In ihort« covenants ane inimical to all. 
good husbandry* Thef sink the farmer into a state of insigni- 
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iicaitce. They contract his mind, and lock up his ideas from 
searching after new schemes, which is the only method by which 
improvements can ever be found out ; and therefore it follows* 
that a continuation of covenants is highly detrimental not only 
to the public good, but even to the interest of the proprietor him- 
self* by lessening the rent that a superior cultivation, arising 
fiom a spirit of improvement, would be able to pay. 

We are ready to admit that general rules of management are 
very proper in leasee, such as, to keep the farm under a husband- 
like management, to consume all the straw raised upon it, and 
to sell no dung. The^ restrictions we will allow ; and every 
good farmer will follow them whether he is obliged or not. Nay, 
we will go farthcr-*If leases of a proper duration were granted, it 
is very reasonable that the property of the landlord ought to be 
protected by restricting clauses for the 3 years previous to their 
expiration. But after all, it will be found that no clause can 
be inserted, besides the general ones already mentioned, that will 
-serve to enhance the value of the land, but obliging the farmer, 
to leave a proportional quantity of such land in grass at the ex- 
piration of the lease. Other clauses serve only to distress the 
£uiner, but will never promote the interest of the landlord. 

7/76^f.— — The next obstacle to improvements is the collec- 
tion of tithes in kind, or by an annual valuation ; and they are a 
burthen upon agriculture that must ever damp the operations of 
the husbandman. Indeed where the tenth of the actual produce 
is drawn, it is peculiarly exceptionable. The tithe-holders may 
have a right, by the laws of the land, to the tenth part of the 
natural produce of the earth. This we are not to contest ; but 
is it not an impediment to cultivation, that they shall also receive 
the tenth part of the farmer's labours, and the tenth of the ad- 
iiitional crop produced by the improvements he has made, whereby 
** tiivo stalks of corn have grown, where only one grew before ?" 
Surely not ; unless the drawer is at the tenth of the expence oc- 
casioned by these improvements : otherwise he not only draws 
a tenth of the natural produce of the earth, but also a tenth 
of the superior cultivatioa and additional manure bestowed upoa 
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the land ; and more than that, a tenth of the farmer's industry;, 
merit, and abilities. 

We have already stated that sometimes the tithes are paid ac* 
cording to an annual valuation. Although at firbt sight this may 
appear as so much more rent, and is in fact considered by a num- 
ber of people inthat light, yet it operates- mucti more severely 
upon the farmer, than the same sum agreed upon by hlui in thc 
Icase to be paid. This we will now endeavour to substantiate. 

The rent paid to the landlord is a known definite, sum which 
neither falls nor increases whatever crops are raised by the far- 
mer. If by good cultivation or strength of manure, he raises ever 
so luxuriant a crop, he only pays the same rent to the landlord, 
as if the ground had produced a more inferior one : therefore the 
farmer, so far as he is- concerned with the landlord, receives the 
fruits of his- superior management* But with regard to the tithe<» 
holder the case is very different. He comes before harvest, in- 
spects the fields, and finding them carrying rich crops, increases 
the rate of the tithe accordingly. Instead of paying 5 x. per 
acre, as perhaps he used to do, he is now obliged to pay 105. or 
12 s. merely because he has managed his land in a manner supe- 
rior to his neighbours. The case is exactly in point, if we sup- 
pose the landlord*s rent was to be fixed by the goodness of the- 
crops ; the fatnl consequences of which need no illustration. But 
whatever detriment this might occasion to improvements, it* 
would not be a bit heavier than the other. The landlord has • 
aS' good a right to a share of the- extraordinary cultivation, 
manure, industry, merit, and abilities of the farmer, bestowed 
iiix>n the fields he cultivates, as the tithe-holder can possibly 
claim. 

Smdiness of F«ir/w«.— The last thing we have to state, as 
an obstacle to improvements in the West Riding of Yorkshire, is- 
the general small size of farms, which necessarily occasions the 
ground to be cultivated by persons, whose minds and stocks are. 
incapable of carrying on spirited undertakings. 

The proper size of a farm, is a question upon which theorists, 
have often disputed. In our inquiries, we wish to be regulated. 
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*by practical principles ; and although wc are fully convinced, thar 
a fann of extent, operates as a spur to activity and diligence, yet 
we are not advocates for any system that would monopolize the 
lands of any country, by throwing them into the hands of a 
few* 

An improved system of husbandry, requires that the farm 
upon which it is to be carried on should be of some extent, or 
else room is not aiForded for the different crops necessary to com- 
plete a perfect rotation of management. The farmer, who prac« 
tises husbandry upon proper principles, should not only have his 
fields under all sorts of grain, but likewise a sufficient quantity of 
grass and winter crops, for carrying on his stock of cattle and 
sheep through all the different seasons of the year. By laying 
out land in tliis style, the economy of a farm is so regulated, thar 
too much work does not occur at one time, nor any occasion for 
idleness at another. This, when the expences of farm culture 
are so extravagant as at present, deserves particular attention ; 
but cannot, in the nature of things, be justly and accurately ar- 
ranged, where the farm is of small size. 

It may be imagined, that the arrangement of farm labour, and 
the cultivation of the ground, whatever the size of the farm may 
be, is but a Rule of Three question; and that the smallness of the 
possession, only reduces the scale upon which improvements are 
to be carried on. In some senses of the word, this may be true ; 
but will the result of the question be favourable to improvements? 
Upon 50 acres, labour may not be afforded for half a team; the 
indosures would perhaps be a few acres, and the farmer would go 
to market to buy a single beast, thereby affording opportunity 
for spending half the year in idleness, wasting the ground by a 
number of fences, and occasioning more expence than the whole 
profit would repay. These things are the necessary consequences 
of arranging farm management as a Rule of Three question, and 
are great drawbacks upon the profits of farming. 

Besides, an improved system of husbandry requires the farmer 
should be possessed of an adequate stock, a thing in which small 
fitfrncfi art generally deficient* It is an old proverb, the truth of 
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which wc have too often seen exemplified, '* that the poor farmer 
is always a bad one/* Allowing he has knowledge, he cannot re- 
duce it to practice, for want of the necessary means of pntring it 
in execution. The smallncss of the West Riding farms, and the 
precarious situation of the fanners condition, arising from want 
of leases, as well as the trammels under wliich he is obliged to 
work, have, in a great measure, thrown capitals into another line. 
Before an alteration of these things takes place, persAis of abili. 
tics, and possessed of stock, will be tempted to look down upon 
the profession, and agriculture will not be carried on in its most 
improved state. 

With regard to the question, whether large or small farms are 
generally best managed ? we apprehend very few words will suffice. 
Who keeps good horses, and feeds them well ? Who makes the 
completest fallow, takes the deepest furrow, and ploughs best f 
Who has the greatest number of hands, and sufficient strength 
for catching the proper season, by which the crop upon the best 
of grounds is often regulated? Who drives the most manure, 
and raises the weightiest crops? We believe, in the general, these 
questions must be answered in favour of the large farmer. If so, 
it follows that the prevalence of small farms in the West Riding 
of Yorkshire, retards its improvement. 

It is a popular doctrine, that large farms are unfriendly to po- 
pulation, and that they ought to be discouraged. We suspect this 
is founded in prejudice, and will not stand the test, if accurately 
examined. No doubt, if farms are increased in size, the number 
of farmers are lessened; this is granted: but with regard to the 
great scale of population, we arc clearly of opinion it is not af- 
fected. If a more superior practice is carried on upon a large 
farm than a small one, this must be accomplished by employing a 
greater number of hands. What, therefore, is lost in one class, is 
gained in another. Besides, we have often noticed, that upon 
larg« farms most married servants ate kept, which affords encou- 
ragement to the increase of population. Upon a small farm, 
from 50 to loo acres, what is the fanner to do ? he has not suffi- 
cient busiaes; for employing his attention, and the smalloeu of 
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bis possessfen will iiot allow him to be idle. He therefore must 
work with his hands, which brings the question precisely to the 
same issue, as if all work was performed by hired servants, inde- 
pendant of the ai;guments we have adduced, that more work is 
executed, and more hands employed, upon a large farm, than 
upon the same extent of land divided into a number of small 
•nes. 



III. JMPROVEMENTS SUGGESTED. 

Agriculture is the parent of all the arts, and the practice of it 
may be considered as a standard for the flourishing of others. It 
has for some years past been a principal object in the se- 
veral governments of Europe, to frame laws and regulations for 
its encouragement ; and the establishment of a Board for pn>« 
moting Agriculture and Internal Improvement, shews it is not 
neglected in our own country. We have already presented to the 
consideration of that Honourable Board, a state of the husbandly 
in the West Riding of Yorkshire, and also pointed out for their 
information, the principal obstacles which are in the way of fur- 
ther improvements : wc now proceed to suggest how these ob-* 
stacks may be removed, and what alterations ought to be intro* 
duced into the husbandry of the district. 

The improvements we suggest are> 
isK That all land should be let upon lease, 
adiy. That the covenants that presently subsist betwixt land* 

lord and tenant should be discontinued. 
3dly. That the payment of tithes should be fixed by a perma- 
nent valuation. 
4thly« That a general bill should pass for dividing the common 
fields and waste grounds. 
These we account the leacUng articles of improvement; without 
which 00 material encouragement can be given to the husbandry 
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•f the district. In the hopes that the Board of Agriculture wH 
consider them in the same light, we shall proceed to recommend, 

5thly. More approved rotations of crops. 

6tthly. Breaking up the grass fields, and frequent changetof 
corn and gntss. 

7thly. Drilling and horse-hoeing beans and turnips. 

8thl/. Planting the waste grounds. 

Many other articles of lesser importance might be added, but 
as most of them are already noticed in the-foregoing parts of this 
work, we shall not now enter upon them. 

I St. Tbai all Lands should be let upon Lease . We have of- 
ten had occasion in the preceding pages to shew the baneful con- 
sequences attending want of leases, and how few real improve- 
ments will ever be introduced into the practice of agriculture so 
long as the farmer has no security for enjoying his possession 
more than one year. We therefore recommend, as a necessary 
step to encourage good farming, that leases should be granted of 
a proper duration. This would not only operate in favour of 
the farmer, but would likewise be the means of increasing the 
rc^t-roU of the proprietor; for no man will ever pay as much for 
an ^acre of land, while he is removable at pleasure^ as when 
a oermanency is granted him. Upon all lands already in a state 
jof cultivation, we apprehend 19 or 21 years are very proper 
terms for the continuance of a lease. They afford the farmer 
time and opportunity to make improvements, and to receive 
a proper return for the money so laid out, without depriving the 
landlord, farther than necessary, of any advantages that might 
arise to him from a progressive increase in the value of his 
grounds. Without this security, no former will engage in. any 
expensive or spirited management ; and the state of the country 
will remain for ever precisely as it is. 

ad. Tbai Covenants or Restrictions sbould be discontinued. 
If leases are granted of a proper duration, there will remain lit- 
tle occasion for covenants betwixt landlord and tenant, or re- 
strictions upon the management of the latter. If it b thought 
noGMsary fgr protectbg the landlord's property to rcatria the 
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tenant for the three hsr years of the lease, we sec little harm that 
would arise cither to individuals or the public from that measure. 
Our ideas of a lease are, that it is a mere bargain betwixt land- 
lord and ten&.nt, wherein the former, for a valuable consideration, 
conveys over to the htter all his rights in the premises for a 
specified number of years, and that it ought to be left to the wis- 
dom and abilities of the farmer to manage the land in such a 
manner as he may think most proper for enabling him to make 
good his engagemeiits to the Landlordt If leases wcr« granted 
uf/on these principles, a great deal of unnecessary trouble would 
be saved to both parties ; improvements would increase with ra* 
pidity. and the peace^ comforr« and happiness of that useful body 
of men, the farmers, be materially promoted. 

Our opinions upon the clauses that should be inserted in a 
kase arc plain and simple, and we beg leave to state what the 
heads should be* 

Landlord agrees for a specified rent, to be paid at the terms of 
Candlemas, Whitsunday, and Lammas, after the crop is off the 
ground, to set such a portion of land for 21 years, and to put all 
the houses, offices, and indosures upon the premises in habitable 
and fcncible situation. 

Tenant agrees to pay rent as aforesaid, and to forfeit his lease 
if payments are not made within six months after they fall due. 
with interest for the intervening time ; to manage t!ie land in a 
husband-like manner, and not to sell straw or dung oiF the pre- 
mises ; to support all the houses and fences during the continu- 
ance of the lease, and to leave them at its expiration in a habit- 
able and fencible condition ; to leave omfnurib of the farm in 
grass at least three years old, and likewise a slxtb pari of the re- 
jnainder as fallow to the in-coming tenant, upon allowance being 
made him by valuation of neutral persons ; and if any diflcrencc 
arise, either during the lease, or about the situation of the houses 
and fences at the conclusion, such difference to be referred to ar- 
bitrators mutually chosen. If land was set agreeably to this me- 
ihod, the management of an estate would comparatively be an 
.easy task to what it is at present ; fuid while no injury was done 
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CO the landlord, the condition of the farmer, from being uncer- 
tain, would be respectable and happy. 

We may offer another argument for meliorating the situation 
of the farmer, and that we hope is a laudable one. Without a 
lcasc» and bound up with fetters on every hand, his interest in the 
welfare or prosperity of his country is not equally strong. What- 
ever takes place, a shorter lease tlran an annual one cannot be 
grantedf la a few words, the best s.^curity tor the peaceabte 
deportment of any mm, is to place him in a situation that will 
be much affected by a change. 

The farmers over Great Britain are a numerous body of men, 
and in every agricultural county, their influence over the lower 
ranks must and will bo considerable. \Vc speak from oar feel- 
ings, when we say their general situation well deserves attention. 
If landlords neglect their own interest as well as that of the pub- 
lic, and persist in setting land without lease, and under absurd 
and pernicious restrictions, the subject deserves to be taken up by 
the supreme legislature itself. It may be asked, would you in- 
terfere with private property, and restrain individuals from ma- 
naging their own concerns as they saw fit ? Certainly/ if that ma- 
nagement is detrimental to the public good. To co^npare great 
things with small— Parliament 'have already interposed their au- 
thority in a case nearly similar. By the act of regulating the 
number of outside fares upon stage coaches, commonly called 
Mr. Gamon's Act, the Legislature very laudably interfered w}jh 
the management of private property, in order that the lives of the 
passengers might not be sacrificed for pi ivate gain. The only 
ilitlcrcnce in the two C2s:s would be, that in the one the coach- 
man's profit was lessened by the reguticion ; whereas in the other 
the inco.ne of the landed proprietor would be increased by en- 
forcing the measure no.v recommended. 

We neglected to mention in its proper place, t!iat the period 
fixed for the farmer's removal is both improper and inconvenient. 

We believe that Candlemas is the general term over the Wcit 
Riding, and that the in-coming tenant then enters to tiie fknu 
precisely in the state it stands. That the wheat suid grass sowu 
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for that crop* and all the labour by that time performed imme- 
diately becomes his, upon paying his predecessor the value of the 
labour, manure, and seed expended. We apprehend, if these ar- 
ticles can be properly ascertained, there is no injustice done to the 
out-going tenant, as he would receive the same advantages at his 
entry. It might however happen, from this custom, that a former 
would never cut the crop he had sown himself; for where he 
had no lease, an unlucky, concurrence of accidents might give 
him an annual removal. At any rate, the practice is not eligible, 
for it cannot be supposed that, after a warning is given, the out- 
going tenant is to pay the greatest attention to the ploughing or 
sowing a crop he is not to reap ; besides, it interferes with the 
time for which servants are hired, and if a person cannot find 
another firm at once, what is he to make of them ? We are also 
of opinion, that it is not the best time of the year for disposing 
^ of stock. We look upon the custom of removing from the 
houses at Whitsunday, and the last crop belonging to the out- 
going tenant, as practised in Scotland, to be far more convenient 
and advantageous to both parties, as it does not oblige the in- 
coming tenant to have any unnecessary interference with the 
property of his predecessor. 

7i7Z^^s.— ^The commutation of tithes has been long and ar- 
dently wished for by every real friend to the prosperity of his 
country, and till this is accomplished, agriculture must always 
struggle with great difRculties. We would be the last persons 
that would wish to injure private property of any kind, or trench 
upon the rights of so respectable a body as the Church of Eng- 
land, whose learning, character, and merit, require no fresh eu- 
logiums. But siirely, if the mode of collecting that property 
is injurious to the public welfare, and detrimental to its pros- 
perity, some other method ought to be devised by which this 
tax might be paid, without occasioning such injury. 

We have heardof many plans for reforming the tithe system, and 
all are attended with considerable difficulties. Wc are decidedly 
agsunst giving land in lieu of them, as there is too much land in 
mortmain already in the kingdom. We shall mention two schemes. 
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any of which will remov^ the obstacle occasioned by tithes to 
improving agriculture, and will be attended with beneficial con- 
sequences to the tithe-holders themselves. 

ist. Let all the tithes be valued by proper persons in eacli pa* 
rish, under the authority of a Board instituted for that purpose ; 
this valuation to remain unalterable, and be the rule of payment 
in all time coming. This would make proper compensation to 
the holders, whether laymen or ecclesiastics, and would remove 
the complaints of those who compare the present mode of pay- 
ment to the taille or old land-tax of France, which was collected 
by the different intendants according to the goodness of the crop. 

adly. There is another plan, which we think best of. * After 
the tithes are valued as aforesaid, let them be offered to the re- 
spective proprietors of land at 30 years purchase, which every 
man, who knows his own interest, would gladly accept in order 
to be quit of them. The purchase-money, where they belonged 
the clergy, to be vested in government stock in name of the par- 
ticular parish from whence it is produced, and the interest regu- 
larly paid to the incumbent. . Where tithes are the property of 
laymen, the purchase-money, might be inunediately paid into their 
own hands. 

Considering the subject in a moral point of view, every well dis- 
posed person must lament that the collection of a tax, purposely 
given for the support of religion, should be the means of creating 
disrespect for its ministers. There arc no arguments necessar/' 
to prove, that where the clergyman differs with his parishioners 
upon this subject, the usefulness of his ofHce is totally frustrated ; 
which makes not only the practice, but even the profession of 
rtligion, be disregarded. 

Division oftbe Common. Fields OTt^fraste Groi/M(f«.-— — The 
common fields in the West Riding;^|^;^];:d»greater scope for prac* 
tical improvements than any other department of its husbandry, 
and arc at present generally undeivfhost wretched management. 
This the proprietoi:8 must be sensible of, but the expenccrof a* 
particular act of division intimidates many from applying to 
parliament for. its interposition. It would therefore be of ^great 
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utility that z general hill was passed for that purpose, as is al- 
ready the case in Scotland, leaving it to the judge ordinary of the 
bounds to put it in execution, when application iot that purpose* 
was made by any of the proprietors. It would be necessaiy in 
this bill to define the extent of manorial rights, and to settle the 
proportion to be allowed for tithes, in case they are not previously 
regulated. If the fields are divided* we sec no necessity to force 
the proprietor to inclose whether he will or not, as is done at 
present^ in consequence of the powers vested in the commissiotiers 
appointed to execute the respective inclosure bills. If the pro- 
prietor is attentive to his own interest, he will do it himself with- 
out compulsion, and at the same time do it more frugally, than 
when it is executed under a public commission. 

With regard to the waste grounds which are very extensive, 
they ought to be divided wherever they are common. At pre- 
sent they are of very little profit to the different proprietors, being 
in general vastly overstocked, unless where they are stinted pas- 
tures, which is not frequent. If each person's proportion was 
duly ascertained, he could manage his own part as he saw most 
conducive to his interest. If it was worth while, he would in- 
close and improve. If it answered for planting, he might im- 
prove it in that manner ; or he would manage it as unihclosed 
moors have hitherto been treated in other parts of the kingdom. 
As we have mentioned the Scots laws for dividing commons, 
we give the following extract of the act of parliament passed in 
1695, for regulating that business. 

*• All commons, excepting those belonging to the king in pro- 
perty, or royal burghs ii« burgage, may be divided at the in- 
stance of any in^lividual having interest, by summons raised 
against all persons coritcrncd before the lords of scssion« who 
are empowered to discuss the relevancy, to determine upon the 
rights and interests of the parties concerned, to divide the same 
amongst them, and to grant commission for perambulating, and 
taking all other necessary probation, to be re]>orted to the lords, 
and the process to be ultimately determined by them, declaring,. 
that the interest of the heritors having right in the common 
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. shall be estimated according to the valuation of their respective 
lands and properties; and that a portion be adjudged to each 
adjacent heritor in proportion to his property; with power to 
the lords to divide the mosses, if any be in the common, among 
the parties having interest; or in case they cannot be con* 
veniently divided^ th^t they remain in common, with free ish 
and entry, whether divided or not." 

Introducing more approved Rotations of Crops.^'^-^lf leases of 
a proper duration are not to be granted, and if the practice of 
binding up tenants with strict covenants is continued, it would 
be perfectly unnecessary to suggest any improvement in the 
mode of cropping the ground, as however willing the farmer may 
be to adopt new practices, he is in a manner prohibited from 
doing so by the conditions under which he holds his possession. 
But entertaining the sanguine expectations, that these invincible 
obstacles to good husbandry will soon be removed, wc proceed 
to point out such alterations as in our humble opinion are pro* 
per to be introduced into the husbandry of the district. 

Viewing the present state of farming in a general manner, it 
appears that the land in the West Riding is cultivated in two 
separate and distinct ways, and not managed so as to make im- 
provements in one branch contribute to the advantage of the 
other. The fields which are laid down in grass continue in a 
state of pasture a greater number of years than is necessary for 
refreshing them, after being exhausted with corn crops ; while 
the fields kept under the plough arc hackneyed and worn out 
by successive crops of corn, without receiving any collateral as- 
sistance but what is given them by fallow and manure, with some 
passing clover crops. 

wc consider it as essential to good husbandry, to connect 
these different systems, and that the ground in no other wry can 
be kept in a perpetual state of fertility, and made to produce its 
utmost value* While we decidedly condemn the keeping land 
exclusively in grass, we as warmly reprehend the contrary ex- 
treme of persisting uniformly in raising crops by the plough. 
The last naniied practice may ht said to have necessity upon its 
side, whereas no excuse can be offered as a palliation for the other. 

H 
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Upon the supposition that the system of keeping lands con:* 
tinually in grass will be departed from» and that the farmer will 
be allowed to cultivate his fields in such a way as he thinks most 
beneficial, we shall give our opinion upon the most advantageous 
method of cropping a farm ; or in other words, shew how it may 
be kept in continual good order, so as to enable the possessor to 
pay the highest rent, while at the same time it is understood he is 
to receive a proper recompense for the expence and labour he is 
at in cultivating it. 

The first thing that is absolutely necessary for farming land 
well, is to lay it clean and dry. Where land is foul, carrying 
cither quickens, or other weeds, it is impossible artificial plants, 
such as corns and grasses, can thrive. The ground is bound up, 
and the food that should go for the support of the plants sown 
by the husbandman is exhausted by these natural inhabitants of 
the ground. The crops, therefore, arc scanty, being stinted 
in their produce, and inferior in their quality. Every good 
farmer will therefore use his earliest efifbrts to make his land 
clean. This he will do by complete summer fallows, or by faU 
low crops adapted to the different soils he possesses ; and having 
once accomplished his purpose, he will studiously endeavour to 
preserve it in the same husband-like order. 

That land may be kept clean, a powerful assistant is gained 
from having it previously laid dry, or in a proper situation for 
carrying oflF the superfluous water that falls upon it from the 
clouds, or rises from the veins of the earth by springs, or from 
being lituatcd upon a wet spongy bottom. This is done by 
ridging the land sufficiently high, for defending it against falls of 
rain, by casting out the water furrows, provincially " griping the 
land ;'* and by digging hollow drains, which when covered carry 
off the superabundant moisture, and occasion no loss of ground. 
These two things, laying the land dry, and keeping it clean, are 
in the power of every fiumer, although they are more difficult to 
execute in some situations than in others ; but there is another 
principle requisite for bringing farming to its greatest improve- 
ment, which is to keep the land also rich; this is often not 
ta the power of the best fimncr to command, and must in a 
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great measure be regulated by local situation, or by the particu- 
lar quality of the land he possesses. 

Having premised these things, which we consider to be the 
fundamental principles of good farming, we shall now throw out 
our ideas upon the way in which a farm should be managed, and 
the particular crops most advantageous to be raised upon diffe- 
rent soils. 

Upon all gravelly, sandy, and sharp soils, allowing there may 
be a degree of hardness in them, we recommend the turnip bus* 
bandry to be assiduously practised. Upon such soils turnips 
may be introduced every fourth or fifth year. In those parts 
where cutting the clover crop for hay, is attended with profit, 
they come in with propriety every fourth year; but in many si- 
tuations, we judge it as advantageous, in place of sowing the bar- 
ley crop with red clover, to sow it with white clover, trefoil, 
and rye grass, and to pasture it for two years with sheep ; as 
red dovcr is found from experience not to answer well, when 
too often repeated. This gives the ground a proper cessation 
from tillage, invigorates its powers, prepares it for carrying a 
weighty crop of oats, with very little collateral assistance from 
manure, and allures nature with variety, which in, always agree- 
siblc. 

A farm managed in this style, will consist of five bricks or 
parts, ist. Turnips. The first half of the turnips that are con- 
sumed, to be sown with wheat, the last half with barley, and 
both sown with grass seeds ; pastured the third and fourth years 
with sheep, and limed if thought necessary upon the sward, or 
with the turnip crop, as is thought most advantageous ; fifth 
year, broke up for oats, which will always be found in this way 
a profitable crop. 

A farm managed in this manner (and the West Riding land, 
from being mostly inclosed is admirably calculated for it), will 
pay both proprietor and farmer better than most other soils, 
Expencesof management, which is a great, consideration, are 
comparatively trifling ; and no foreign manure^ when once the 
rotation is properly arranged^ will ever be needed* 

Ha 
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The same mode of cropping* although not with equal advan* 
tages» may be carried on upon all loamy soils* unless they have 
too great a portion of clay in them ; but if the farm is of a mixt 
nature, and has both dry gravel and loam in it* we recommend 
that the turnip brick may be so arranged as to take in both 
soils* and that those upon the loam be eaten off first* and the 
land ridged up immediately* which will both lay it dry* and afibrd 
opportunity for correcting the stiffness and adhesion it may have 
contracted by the pressure and poaching of the sheep. 

Upon land where clay is a principal component part* or where 
the x>ttom is wet* we cannot recommend the cultivation of tur- 
nips at all* as often the profit gained from them is lost upon the 
following crops. The same objection holds against cabbages, 
rape* or any other plants that are to be eaten off in the winter 
months. 

Lands of this nature are more difficult to manage, than those 
already described* and from being cultivated at a greater expence* 
are never able to afford -^o much rent to the proprietor* allowing 
the crops raised upon them should be as productive as those 
raised upon the dry soils. Beans is the only crop that can be 
introduced for cleaning the ground ; but although these are an 
excellent assistant* they can never preclude a co^iplcte summer 
fallow from being absolutely indispensable. 

A farm of this sort ought to be divided into seven bricks or 
parts* and the following rotation is in our opinion most advise- 
able: 



I. Fallow* with dung. 
a. \^Tieat» 

3. Beans, drilled and horse 
hoed. 



4. Bar]ey*sown with grass seeds. 

5. Pasture. 

6. Pasture. 

7. Oats. 



In order that a proper season for sowing the wheat ^upon such 
soils may not be missed* we recommend it to be sown by the 
middle of Stptember. Crops early sown, though they never 
yield proportionably to their bulk* yet are generally most pro* 
ductive per acre; and it is an imporunt matter upon all clay 
soils that the seed should be put in dry. Wet harrowing not 
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only dibbles in the seed beyond the power of vegetation, but also 
poaches and binds the land, by which the plants are prevented from 
stooling, or tillering, and gives an encouragement to the growth 
of any quicken that may be left in the ground. , The beans 
should get two furrows, the first across, and particular pains af« 
terwards taken to water-furrow the land. The seed should be 
put in as early as possible, after the land is in a situation to stand 
a second ploughing, as the quantity and quality of the crop de- 
pend much upon an early seed time. Barley may be sown after 
two furrows, as if proper attention has been given to the bean 
crop the preceding year, the ground should be in good order» 
and spring ploughing upon clay land is always critical. 

In the above rotation, a proper arrangement of labour is made 
for the whole season* The part destined for wheat is prepared 
during the summer months : the first furrow given for the beans 
as soon as the wheat is removed : next the barley land is fallowed 
down : then one of the pasture fields ploughed for oats, and the 
first furrow given to the next year's summer fallow. This con« 
dudes the winter operations. And in the spring, begin v/ith the 
bean seed, next sow the oats, and finish with the barley seed ; 
which concludes the work of the season, and allots to each par* 
ticular period a proper quantity of work, without hurrying too 
much at -once; which ought always to be regarded, especially 
upon clay soils, as a material object. 

The thin, poor clays are the most difficult to farm of any. kind 
of land, and nothing can be done upon them to the purpose, 
without the aid of a superior quantity of manure to what can be 
raised upon the premises. At same time it is perfectly unneces* 
lary to lay a great quantity of manure of any kind upon them at 
once, for they possess a quality so corroding, that the aid so 
gi?cn to vegetation is soon wasted and lost. Where local situa* 
tion will allow, we recoaunend such land to be kept in 5 bricks» 
and cropped as follows : . • ' 

1. Fallow. 11 4* Pasture,'^ ' ' ' ^ 

a. Wheat. 5, Oats. 

3.. Oats. II' 
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This rotation will pay very well, if manure can be got suffi- 
cicnt to cover the fallow brick. The pasture should lie only 
one year, as land of this kind does not improve in grass ; and the 
oats will be found superior, in such a case, than if the grass had 
been older. 

In order that the rotations above recommended, be followed 
•ut to the utmost advantage, it is absolutely necessary to pay 
particular attention to the fallow, or the turnip crop substituted 
in its place. As many different opinions prevail relative to the 
manner in which a fallow should be conducted, we beg leave to 
state our sentiments upon that head. 

Upon all clay soils (and upon such only, we understand a 
complete summer fallow to be necessary) the first ploughing 
ought to be given during the winter months, or as early in the 
•pring as possible, which promotes the rotting of the sward and 
stubble. This should be done by gathering up the ridge, which 
both lays the ground dry, and rips up the furrows. As soon as 
seed time is over, the ridge should be cloven down, preparatory 
CO cross ploughing ; and, after l^ng a proper time, should be 
harrowed and rolled repeatedly, and every particle of quickens 
that the harrows have brought above should be carefiilly picked 
oflF with the hand. It is then proper to ridge or gather it up 
immediately, which both lays the land in proper condition for 
meeting bad weather, and opens up any fast land that may have 
been missed in the furrows when the cross ploughing was given. 
After this harrow, roll, and gather the root weeds again ; and 
condnue so doing till the field is perfectly dean. 

We observe that the celebrated Mr. Marshall, in his Treatise 
upon the Yorkshire Husbandry, recommends a practice quite 
different. In his opinion, ploughing is only necessary, and tak- 
ing out live roots by the harrow, and carrying them off, is an 
evident impropriety. Mr. Marshall lately used similar arguments 
to one of us who had the pleasure of a personal conversation with 
him. We shall therefore do our best endeavours to obviate hi^ 
arguments. 

Prtquent turning over the ground, although absolutely neces* 
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Mj while the process of fellowng Is going on, can nerer eradi* 
cate quickens, couch-grass, or other root weeds. In all clay soils, 
the ground turns up in lunnps, which the severest drought will 
not penetrate, or at least not so far as to kill the plant contained 
in the heart of them. When the land is ploughed again, these 
lumps or clods are simply turned over, and no more; and the 
action of the plough serves in no shape to reduce them, or at 
least in a very imperceptible manner. If ever there was a season 
for making good fallow by ploughing, it was last year, viz. 1793 ; 
there was hardly a drop of rain the. whole summer ; the drought 
was excessive, and attended with an almost continued sunshine. 
Notwithstanding all these advantages, the fallows which were not 
properly reduced in the be^nning of the season, took on a growth 
as soon as moisture came, about the beginning of harvest. Even 
when they were completely harrowed and rolled, it was found dif- 
ficult to extirpate couch, as the dryness of the ground did not 
allow it to part so well from the clod as in seasons more 
moist. 

If this was the case in such a dry season as last, what would 
the consequences be if the fallows were at all times to be wrought 
with the plough, without attempting to drag the roots to the sur- 
face by the operation of harrowing ? In wet weather, the land 
might appear black above for a few days ; but the enemy, being 
still in the house, would soon make his appearance. By carefully 
gathering all the root weeds, when the land is reduced by harrow- 
ing, which on many soils is only practicable after the roller is 
used, an enemy is converted into a friend ; for if the stuff so ga-- 
thercd is accumulated into a heap, frequently turned over, till it 
rots, and mixed with lime, a most excellent compost is pro- 
duced. 

There is very little danger that clay land will ever be too much 
reduced by the different harrowings and rollings proposed to be 
given ; as the last furrow, if taken deep, will raise a mould suffix 
cient for covering the seed, and for protecting the wheat during the • 
winter. Upon such soils, nothing but frost will reduce and meU 
low the land perfectly s and we have seen the necessity of leaving; 
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fields of this description to be wrought in the spring, from the 
absolute impossibility of eradicating or killing the couch« till re* 
inforced by tlils powerful auxiliary. 

We shall just mention anotlier argument in favour of gathering 
root weeds >— that in no other way can the purpose lor which fal- 
lowing is intended* be so cheaply attained. Every furrow that is 
given, will at least stand the farmer 75. per acre; and if h?iid 
gathering will save one single ploughing, its cxpcnce is amply 
repaid ; while at same time we contend, that more root weeds are 
taken off by gathering them once, than will be destroyed by a 
couple of ploughingSy allowing the season to be ever so fa- 
vourable. 

We have heard of some other writers, that condemn clean 
summer fallow altogether, as an unnecessary waste of rent and 
labour; which, in their opinion, might be saved, and the ground 
kept in perfect good order by a proper rotation of crops. We 
apprehend upon all clay soils this is i.xpo3siblc; as every farmer 
who possesses such soils, knows by experience the difficulty of 
keeping them clean, even with the assistance of summer fallows. 
They are so often ploughed wet, from necessity, that a sourness 
and adhesion arc contracted, which cannot be corrected without 
exposing it to the hot summer sun, and reducing it by frequent 
ploughing and harrowing. No crop can be substituted in place 
of fdlow, for turnips are destruction itself. Drilled beans, as is 
already said, will do well as an assisunt to fallow ; but however 
much this crop may tend to keep land clean, that is already in 
good order, we apprehend, from the necessity of sowing them 
early, they will never answer as a substitute for one of the most 
radical of all improvements^-— a clean summer fallow. 

But want of fdlows is not the fauit of the Yorkshire husbandry: 
Aere they prevail to a much greater extent than necessary, and, 
unless where turnips can be introduced, occasion great drawback 
upon the farmer's profits. If good land be fallowed pro- 
perty, can it ever be supposed necessary to repeat it after carry* 
ing only wheat and beans ? When this practice is too ofien re« 
peatedf it also loses much of its effects, as the superior advan« 
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tagcs arising fi-om a first fallow are known to all furmers 2 and 
while we condemn the system that would throw out the benefi- 
cial practice altogether, we are as decidedly against an unneces- 
sary re]>etition of it. 

Sowing down Land for Pasti4r€.'''''^\Vc have in many places 
of this work described the manner in which the ground is sowed 
down for pasture, and mentioned that hay-sccds are the grasses 
most generally sown. The quality and kind of these hay-seeds 
arc not easily ascertained, for the very sowers of them in most 
cases arc absolutely ignorant of their properties. To us it ap- 
pears they are sown in a wanton and unnecessary extent, and 
that good pasture could be got from sowing grasses of other 
sorts, the qualities of which are better known, and which would 
be easier eradicated when the ground is broke up for tillage. 

The grasses that in our opinion are most profitable to the 
^rmer for pasture, are white clover, trefoil, and rye grass ; per- 
haps where sheep pasture is intended, a small quantity of rib 
grass is not improper. The quantities of the above seeds that 
we recommend for making at once a good and close bite, are, 
12 lb. white clover, 12 lb. trefoil, and one bushel of well cleaned 
lye grass for a statute acre. We are much mistaken if these 
will not at once fully cover the ground, and from their springing 
at different periods, fresh grass is always afforded to the stock. 
The expence of sowing an acre in this way, will upon an average 
of prices be from fifteen to sixteen shillings. 

Where grass is intended for a hay crop, very different manage- 
ment is required. In this case, thick sowing weakens the plants, 
and deprives them of their vigour and strength. 14 lb. of red or 
broad clover, and half a bushel of rye grass is prefectly sufficient, 
and with these quantities, we have often seen as strong grass as 
could stand. Clover by itself always makes bad hay, although 
we are ready to acknowledge, that rye grass is detrimental, if 
wheat is intended to succeed. But considering the clover as z 
crop intended for eating green, or for making hay, there is a ne* 
cessity for giving it a body and strength, by a small intermixture 
of rye grass, and the above quantity is sufficient. 

I 
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It remains to mention that wherever grass seeds are sown, it is 
indispensably necessary that the ground be in a proper state of 
culture, and reduced as fine and equal as possible, or else the one 
halfof the seeds will be lost. For want of attending to these 
precautions, great loss is often sustained, as not only the crops 
of grass are rendered small and scanty, but a failure in this re- 
spect is detrimental to the succeeding rotation. 

Drilling Beans and riini/^^.—— The present mode of sowing 
beans and turnips broad cast is pernicious, and renders two 
crops, which are well calculated for cleaning the ground, instru* 
ments of its destruction. Beans and turnips are the only two 
crops that can be drilled to advantage. Wheat, barley, and oats 
are found both better in quality and quantity when sown broad 
cast; and the reasons are these.— -When drilled, they are too 
much exposed to the weather, and are liable to be broke down 
and thrashed with every gale. Besides, they tiller or stool as long 
as any interval is left, which necessarily causes the grain to be 
unequal. While we are warm advocates for drilling and horse- 
hoeing beans and turnips, we cannot Recommend the practice 
farther. 

We have reason to suspect that the intricate nature, and ex- 
pensive cost of a number of drill machines, have deterred a num- 
ber of farmers from adopting this mode of husbandry. We 
venture to affirm, that the simpler the machines are the better, 
and that a bean drill, which is made by every common wright 
for js. 6d. and a turnip one for about double the price, sowing 
one row or drill at a time, will be found of more real utility than 
all the expensive complicated patent machines in the kingdom. 

When beans are drilled, we recommend an interval to be left of 
24 or 27 inches, and where turnips are meant as a complete fal- 
low, about 30 or 31 inches. These admit a small plough drawn 
by one horse perfectly well, which» with the addition of the hand 
hoe, is the cheapest and most effectual way of cleaning these 
crops. 

Horse-hoeIng beans and turnips has this advantage, that it is 
the fault of the farmer, if hit fields under these crops^ in the 
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most adverse teasoxij be foul and dirty. It it well known that 
beans, from being an open plant at the root, give opportunity 
to weeds thriving amongst them, which in a dry season, such as the 
last, will ruin them altogether. By horse-hoeing the intervals at 
proper periods, and running the hand along the drill, they are 
constantly kept cleai^ ; and a well managed field of them or tur* 
nips will necessarily be as clean, as the same crops in a garden. 

Breaking up the Grass Ground s.^-^^^^'^t have already men- 
tioned that a considerable portion of the West Riding is continu- 
ally kept in grass, and a stranger would be apt to think, from 
the vigilance with which it is preserved, that estates were cntaiU 
ed with that burthen upon them. As this exclusive system is, 
in our opinion, detrimental to the public, we shall now attempt 
to shew that breaking up these grass grounds could in no shape 
hurt the proprietor, but on the contrary would materially pro« 
mote his interest. 

Does ploughing the ground in a proper manner reduce the 
natural value of the soil? or, in other words, will it hinder land 
from carrying grass when it is laid down again ? So far from that, 
it is often found necessary to convert pasture into tillage merelyt 
that better crops of grass may be afterwards produced. Land, 
when uniformly kept in one course, tires for want of variety: 
and a farmer might as well expect his land to carry wheat every 
year, by the force of manure, as look for grass of equal value 
for a continued space of time. It is found that the two first 
years of grass, when the land is sown down properly, afford a 
greater return than the same number of subsequent years. They 
are considerably earlier, therefore of greater value ; and from the 
youthful vigour of the plants, a large additional quantity of pas- 
ture is procured. 

But allowing, for argument sake, that the land when in grass 
continues in a progressive st^te of improvement, still a consider- 
able sum is lost to the proprietor fix)m not ploughing his fields* 
We bold that l^nd, ^fter it has lain a certain number of years in 
grass, is ab^ to pay am extra-rent. This, by continuing it i« 
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the same state is totally lost ; because if it were ploughed for some 
years> and then sown down clean in good heart, it would carry 
more grass than ever. 

A very great loss is sustained by the public, from the practice 
of this exclusive system. It requires no figures to shew that by 
breaking up land, at proper intervals, a great deal more 
corn would be raised, an additional quantity of manure procured 
for enriching barren soils, and much employment consequently 
to the people at large. These are important matters, and should 
be seriously weighed by every proprietor who keeps his estate 
principally in grass. 

It may be asked, if the grass groimds are broken up, how are 
cattle to be fed for supplying the butcher ? We answer, by lay- 
ing down the old ploughed fields, which would be as much bene- 
fited by a cessation from ploughing, as the other renovated by it. 
We apprehend as much grass would be raised in the wa/ we are 
describing as ever, while at the same time the quantity of corn 
would be greatly increased. 

With regard to the western parts of the Riding, vherc there 
is at p resent nothing but grass, we are dubious whether we can 
recommend cultivation by the plough in the same extent. The 
climate is wet, and corn husbandry must be precarious. But 
we are convinced of the propriety of raising as much us is neces- 
sary for supporting the inhabitants. Corn has already been cul- 
tivated there, for all the low fields have at one time or other 
been ploughed ; and we suppose, the climate would then be simi- 
lar to what it is at present. We have no doubt but that by sow- 
ing grain very early, it might all be harvested in proper time. 
Fallow wheat might be sown by the end of August, or first of 
September, which with Dutch, or Poland oats, would always 
make an early harvest. But before any of these rich fields can 
be broke up, the tithe system must undergo a change, as it 
would be a notable aflfair for a tithe holder to have a tenth of 
the weighty crops they would produce. From respectable au- 
thority we learned, that the payment of tithes, was in a great 
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measure the cause of laying these fields totally in grass, and that 
they continue to operate as a prohibitory restriction against 
breaking them up. 

Planting tbe W^iis/^.— — If the wastes were divided, we are 
fully convinced that much improvement might be made by plant- 
ing Scots firs and larches upon many parts of them. These 
kinds of wood are at present held in little repute, and are indeed 
scarcely known in the West Riding. As a great deal of fir wood 
is at present imported from the Baltic, they might in time render 
that in a great measure unnecessary. They would answer for 
roofing cottages, for fences, and n\any other useful purposes. 
Tbe subject deserves attention, and we are humbly of opinion 
that the far greatest part of the moors in this district can neves 
be improved in any other way. 



CONCLUSION. 



We have now finished this Report, in the course of which we 
have been under the disagreeable necessity of attacking many • 
practices and customs, which we think pernicious and destruc- 
tive to the improvement of agriculture. While we have spoken 
upon these subjects in a style, that may be probably thought 
warm, we have never entertained the most distant idea of giving 
personal offence. The proprietor may perhaps think at present 
that by with-holding leases he gives no discouragement to agri- 
culture, and that covenants are necessary, to prevent his pro- 
perty from being injured. We have attempted to show the per- 
nicious consequences these practices have upon agriculture, and 
that it is impossible for the farmer to introduce solid improve- 
mentSy till these obstacles are remoired. 

With regard to the tithe holders, they are perhaps of opinion^ 
that the full value of them is as much their property, as any 
landed freehold would be, and therefore may stand justified in 
their own sight, for a rigorous collection. We have attempted 
to prove that a collection in kind, or by an annual valuadon« ia 
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hurtful to agrieulturcj by operating as a tax upon the hmer pro* 
porUojudly to bis merit and abilities, and that the public good 
requires that a general valuation of them should take place. We 
have further shewn, that tlus valuation would not lessen the pre- 
«ent amount of the tithes, although it would prevent them from 
being a continued and increasing burthen upon the possessors of 
land ; and that a^ payment in this manner would not only be 
conducive to the public good, but also promote the welfare and 
utility of the dcrgy themselves. 

With regard to the interests of that useful bcdy of men, the 
fanners, we have endeavoured to shew how much their situa« 
tion would be meliorated, and the practice of agriculture im« 
proved by the proprietors granting leases of a proper duration, 
free of these useless restrictions and covenants that now sub* 
sist in agreements for land, whether annual, or for a greater 
number of years; 

These things we humbly submit to the consideration of the 
Board of Agriculture, and we entertain the sanguine hopes, if 
the improvements we have suggested are sanctioned by their 
approbation, that this sanction will have great influence in cor- 
recting the abuses we have described, and contribute to im* 
prove the husbandry of the West Riding of Yorkshire : by which 
means the interest of the landed proprietor will be augmented, 
the peace and happiness of the farmer increased, and conse- 
quently the public goo d nuterially promoted. 



POSTSCRIPT. 



A very ingenious paper upon the management of cows in the 
neighbourhood of London has been laid before the Board of 
Agriculture by Baron D'Alton, a fordgn nobleman ; and from 
the accurate calculations therein given, it appears, keeping cows 
in the house is more profiuble husbandry than pasturing them 
in the fields, nt is conunonly done. During our survey of the 
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West Riding we made repeated inquiries whether any tuch prae* 
ticc prevailed in that district $ the result of which were, it was 
only done by a few cow-keepers in towns, who had little or no 
land. By a letter, received since our return from Mr. Stockdale, 
at Knaresborough, we were informed that this practice was com- 
mon at Leeds. We therefore wrote to a gentleman there, de<- 
siring him to inquire if it was found beneficial. The following 
is a copy of his answer. 

Sir, Leeds, Jan. 15, 1794. 

There are a few cows kept in the house all sununer, and the 
way in which they arc managed, is by giving them grass fresh 
cut, and watering the ground as the grass comes oiF, with the 
urine from the cows. The urine is preserved by a cistern placed 
on the outside of the cow house, and is conveyed to the land at 
almost all seasons, but the most profitable time for doing it is 
March, April, and May ; by which means, and the addition of 
horse dung applied during the winter months, the field may be 
cut 4 or 5 times during the season. I am told 4 acres of land 
will, in this method, maintain 10 cows ; and the winter they ave 
fed with grains from the brewers, which are very high in price, 
being 35. 6d. per quarter. It will take about four pounds worth 
of grains to maintain a cow for the winter ^months, and two 
pounds for grass during the summer : so the expence of a cow 
for the whole year is about six pounds. 

I kept 13 cows one winter, which were fed upon turnips and 
oat straw, and never got a mouthful of hay. They yielded me 
30 gallons of milk per day, which, six years ago, sold upon the 
spot, to the retailers from Leeds, at 5^^. per gallon. They 
carried it a mile, and sold it out at 6| d% and 7 d. per gallon ; 
but it is now advanced to 8 d. and 9 d. 

I must notice to you» that the taste of the turnip is easily taken 
off the milk and butter, by dissolving a little nitre in spring 
water, which being kept in a bottle, and a small tea-cup full put. 
among 8 gallons of milk, when warm from the cow, entirely re*- 
moves any taste or flavour of the turnip. 
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In the management of cows, a warm stable is highly necessary, 
and the currying them, like horses, not only affords them pica* 
sure, but makes them give their milk more fredy. They ought 
always to be kept clean, laid dry, and have plenty of good sweet 
water to drink. I have had cows giving me 2 gallons of milk at 
a meal, when within 10 days of calving, and did not upon trial 
find any advantage by allowing them to go dry two months 
before calving. The average of our cows is about 6 gallons per 
day after quitting the calf. 

If this 'statement affords the Board of Agriculture any in- 
formation worthy their notice, I will be happy at being the 
instrument of it; and all I have said is from experience. You 
have my sincere wish for the laudable work you are engaged in 
1>eing crowned with success, and I am. Sec. 

In addition to the above very sensible letter, we may add, that 
one of us for some years has kept bis cows in the house upon 
red clover and rye grass during the summer months. They are 
put out to a small park in the evening after milking, for the 
convenience of getting water, and tied up in the house early in 
the morning. One acre of clover has been found to go as far in 
this way, as two when pastured. More milk is produced, and 
the quantity of rich dung made in this method, is supposed to 
compensate the additional trouble of cutting and bringing in 
the grass. 
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APPENDIX. 



No- I. 



ACCOUNT OF THK DIVISION OF THE FOREST OF RK ARESBOROUGH. 
BY ROBERT STOCKOALE^ ESQ« 



1 HE Forest of Knarcsborough, till the year I775» consisted of a great extent of an* 
cient inclosed ]and» comprized within eleven constableries, or hamlets; to which be* 
longed a tract of upwards of 30,000 acres of common, whereon Knaresborough, and 
several other towns, not within the eleven constableries, claimedt and had exercised a 
right of common, and turbary^ equally with the owners of property within these ele- 
ven constableries. This waste, in its open state, yielded the inhabitants fuel, and 
pasturage for their sheep, horses, and stock of voung cattle ; and some opulent yeo- 
manry profited exceedingly thereby; but to the necessitous cottager and indigent 
farmer, it was productive of more inconvenience than advantage ; if not to them- 
selves, at least to the public at large, who was by that means deprived in a great mea- 
sure of the exertions of the farmer, and the labour of the cottager and their families ; 
for it afforded their families a little milk« yet they would attempt to keep a horse, and 
a flock of sheep. The first enabled them to stroll about the country in idleness, and 
the second, in the course of every three or four years, were so reduced by the rot, and 
other disasters, that upon the whole they yielded no profit. 

In 1770, after various struggles, an act was obtained to divide and inclose this ex* 
tensive waste, and the powers thereof committed to no less than five commissioners^ 
and three surveyors, all or most of them unequal to the undertaking, from whom 
both great delay and expence were incurred. After four years had elapsed, an amend • 
ment of this act became necessary, which was obtsdned in 1774* Thereby a sixth 
commissioner was named, who had been appointed a sxuveyor by the first act, and 

who had thought proper to execute his duty by a deputy* In 1775* the r -'' 

Ka 
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made out a description of their intended allotments ; and in or about the year 1779^ 
they executed their award, which unfortunately is deficient in every essential requi- 
site: but with all these inconveniences, the generality of proprietors, to whom allot- 
ments were made, and particularly the small ones, set about a spirited line of im- 
provement. The poor cottager and his family exchanged their indolence for active 
mdustrjr, and obtained extravagant wages ; and hundreds were induced to offer their 
labour from distant quarters ; labourers of every denomination, carpenters, joiners, 
smiths^ and masons, {lOured in» and met with constant employment. And though 
before the allotments were set out, several riots had happened ; the scene was now 
quite changed ; tor with all the foreign assistance, labour kept extravagantly high, 
and the work was executed defectively, and in a few years many inclosures almost 
prostrate, and of course required making a second time. All these circumstances, 
taken together, were a heavy load upon the allotments, and in general rendered them 
very dear purchases. The forest, however, got in a great measure cultivated, and 
rendered a wonderful increase of product to the public, though at the ex[)encc of in- 
dividuals. A public, or turnpike road was opened through the centre of the forest, 
which opened an easy communication between Knarcsborough and Skipton in Cra- 
ven* and the manutacturing towns in the north-east of Lancashire. And though 
Karce a single cart was before seen in the market of Skipton, not less than 200 are 
weekly attendant on that market at present. 

Jn consenucnce the product is increased beyond conception, the rents more than 
tnbled, and population advanced in a very high degree ; indeed the lands, both an- 
cient and those newly inclosed, being cxonei-ated from tithe, a full scope was given 
to spirited cultivation ; and to the credit of small proprietors, they took the lead, and 
brought their small shares first into the completest state of cultivation. I wish it was 
in my power to say as much of the large proprietors, but facts will not warrant it. 
On the contrary, I know of very few men of independent fortune, or others to whom 
large tracts were either assigned as their stipulated share, or acquired by purchase, 
under the clause for sale to defray the expence of the act, who have made any im* 
provement, or scarcely effectually ring-fenced their property. 

Many impediments prevented their activity; first, what was to be done must be 
committed to the care of servants, or agents ; secondly, the extravagance of wages, 
by reason of the want of inhabitants; and abdve all, the impossibility of letting large 
. tiacti as farms, where it must be a series of years before any returns could be 
expected, or even winter provision obtained for their working horses. These obstacles 
operated to a total neglect, or desertion ; and in consequence, large tracts indeed at 
tliis hour are in their wild uncultivated state. 

It 1 may be allowed to offer my sentiments how to turn these tracts to better ad* 
vantage, 1 should advise building a number of cottages, with suitable small outbuild- 
ings, and laying to each not more than 10 acres ot land ; tempt individuals by suffering 
. them to live rent-tree for the first seven years, but obliging them to break uj) two 
acres annually, till the whole was improved, then fix a reasonable rent ; and add 10 
acres more tor the same term, and conditions; and so proceed gradually, till 
the whole of such part, as would admit of cultivation, was gone through. The land 
dius improved, would be considered by the inhabitants as the work of their own crea- 
tion, and nothing but cruel treatment by their landlords would drive them away. In 
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a few years population would improve, and that once locally obtained, every other 
diificulry would vanish. 

Several considerable tracts of this forest have fallen to my lot, both as assign- 
ments in right of former property, and by purchase ; most of them were of the wc«r<t 
strata, being either confined bogs, or cold steril clay, mixed with white sand, and the 
surface pared off for fuel. Little profit could be expected from such kind of pro- 
perty ; but nevertheless, I attempted improvements, which many condemned me for ; 
and I frankly confe;s, my expectations were not gratified, though I still flatter my* 
self my efforts are ;iot wholly useless, as my errors may probably enable others to be- 
nefit, by shunning the like plan. 

I will state the means I first took, and then point out the errors, or propriety of 
them ; and afterwards give a short account of my present mode of management. 

When I first took possession of the clay parts, so injured as stated, by being pared 
for fuel, I was eager to get my Ving-fences completed, and thereby was led to give ex- 
travagant wages, and by employing strangers had them badly executed; these men 
wanting subsistence-money, while completing a contract, were generally in advance 
before their labour, and rarely finished them, even in their own defective mode, and 
the work, particularly stone fences, was to do over again ; this was folly. I then pur- 
chased oxen to plough with, and ploughed as deep as possible; by which means 
stones were ploughed up, where none were expected, which would have nude the 
fences, and saved a great deal of the former expence of leading from a distance. Had 
I now to begin, I should first plough as deep as I could with oxen, collect the stones 
raised thereby, and make a broad case of a fence, at least 30 inches, and raise the wall 
no higher than the stones would serve to surround the allotment ; and rest satisfied 
therewith till the next ploughing, whereby more stones would arise, which I would 
use in raising the wall gradually to its proper height; by this means, the walls would 
be more substantial, and raised at one-third of the expence. 

After the first deep ploughing, I left it in that state a year, exposed to frost and 
heat, then harrowed well, and ploughed across, and added three chaldron, or nearly 
ICO bushels of lime per acre, to make the land fall, and correct the acidity; and in 
the spring following sowed with oats, after a third ploughing ; and the next year, 

!}casc or vetches ; then fallowed, and limed as before, and took two crops to each fal- 
ow, so limed ; until I found the repetition of lime did harm, instead of being of ad- 
vantage. In place of this, I now take one crop to each fallow, have better crops, and 
save two guineas per acre by withholding the lime, which cost me 145. per chaldron; 
by this means I get only six crops in twelve years, but which produce more than 
eight crops by the other mode, keep the land in better condition, and save eight 
guineas, before expended on lime. Probably lime may be again necessary at a future 
day ; but 1 am confident, that with some sorts of lime, you may use it till the land 
will neither produce corn nor grass. The quality of lime varies much ; we have two 
sorts, one burnt near Ferrybridge, and another at and near Knareshorough ; where 
the heaps of the first are laid, there is always the best crop ; but where the heaps of 
the other are hid, you will frequently find the land steril for several years. The first 
sort is burnt from compact strong stone, the other from a porous marly stone. At 
proper intervals I sow with grass seeds, eat them the first year with sheep, and lay all 
my fold-yard compost on the grass, except where some small parcels that will grow 
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turnips demand it. But this kind of day land will neither answer well long in til- 




been titheablc, the tithe alone would have utterly precluded my efforts, for the value 
of the tithe would often have been more than my profit. 

In making my subdivisions, I divided them into 10 inclosures as nearly as possible, 
and the year preceding the planting quick wood, or white thorns, I prepared the 
ground, where the fences were intended, by frequent ploughings, and planted pota- 
toes. In the autumn, after these were gathered, I made a ditch, breasted the caw 
with stones, and planted the wood behind the caw, taking care to have the ditch on 
the higher side ot the fence, so ai to intercept the water before it reaches the roots 
of my quick-wood; and as warmth and shelter are desirable attainments in all hi^h 
exposed situations, within my fences I make a border plantation about 20 feet wide, 
fence this oiF with quick*wood, and also fill my subdivision fences with forest trees 
roost adapted to the soil. For thoueh these may ultimately prove injurious both to the 
fences and the land, yet when that begins to be the case, they are easily taken down, 
and serve for stakes and bindings, when the hedges require cutting. As water is not 
always to be had in every situation where it is wanted, I make a square, or round 
pond, where die fences intersect one another, so as to nuke one pond serve to supply 
tear closes, thus: 
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By this means, I can either plough or pasture any close without inconvenience, and 
if the strata be ever so open or porous, yet other i)onds are easily made retentive, by 
ciieging them deep, then laying a covering of lime, or lime ashes, at the bottom and 
sida, which will prevent worms and moles working ; afterwards puddle it well with 
earth and water, and when that is got dry, pave with small stones the inlets out 
of each close for the cattle to drink at; and then open ditches to let water into the 
ponds s and if well executed, they will afford a due supply of water during any dry 
season. A ferm of this unkindly soil, and high situation, will turn to best account 
in having it occupied in reeular counes of one-third arable, one-third meadow, and 
the remainder pasture, stocked with young breeding stock; and by changing the land 
from meadow to pasture, and pasture to arable in due succession, andalwavs win- 
tering as much or more stock than you can support in summer, you will of course 
-*'^ consJdffable portions of dung, and thereby ultimately improve the soil. This 
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plan IS, however* to be far exceeded in rapid improvement where inhabitants abound, 
sc- as to enable you to let your property in small parcels, by building small, yet such 
buildings as are calculated to answer the purpose of any established manufactory. 

In the cultivation of my boggy allotments, I was equally erroneous in my first out* 
sec; for I rushed hastily to efi^*ct a drainage, and puriuecl the advice and plan of one 
very well versed in that operation, where the defects were only surface water, or day 
springs ; my drains were judiciously placed, well cut, properly filled, and ample bot- 
tom apertures left ; but unfortunately the nature of the spnngs or water was of the 
same hard incrustinating quality as the dropping well at Knaresborough, and this 
soon adhered to the sides, and every obstnictmg particle within the drains, so as to 
block them up ; I was then obliged to open them, and suffer them to remain open, 
at least for a considerable time ; even some of them yet emit such hard water as not 
to allow of covering. This occasioned much expence, and bomc delay ; bun having 
got the surface water off, I pared and burnt, and took rape or turnip, and a succes* 
sion of oats and fallow, till I could get it into a state for grass ; and then I sowed such 
parts as were become finn bv drainmet with hay seeds, and a species of clover called 
cow grass, being our native honeysuckle grass, which b perennial, and having a solid 
stem, does not contain so much nxed air as red clover, and consequently never blows 
cattle. 

In this state it has remained eight or ten years, is very good pasturage, and will 
even feed a Scotch bullock. Such parts as were too boggy to be totally corrected, I 
have made into willow garths, and plantations of other aquatics, which thrive 
tolerably well i and in a few years I have no doubt will yield considerable profit. I 
still keep draining them where defects appear ; and when I am fully convinced the 
covered drains will not require opening again, and that the land will bear the opera* 
tion of the plough, I will mm the swarth down, roll, and then sow with oats before 
I haiTOW, afterwards harrow the seeds in, and roll again. The next'autumn, winter 
fallow, and in the succeeding spring prepare the land for turnips ; and in die year 
foUowing, if the land is sufhciently clean, sow oats and hay seeds, cow grass, and 
white clover, and then convert it to pasturage. 

When the land, which is of a loose black earth, was last in turnips, it happened to 
be a very frosty hard winter, yet I observed that the turnips that grew thmon were 
less affected by the weather, and lasted ^ood longer in the spring, than any that grew 
on much better soils; and this I have since often noticed on land of the same qualkj 
in other situations. 
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No. II. 



ACCOUNT or THE VALE OF SKIPTON. IN A LETTER FROM A 
GENTLEMAN IN THAT NEIGHBOURHOOD. 

e£KTLEMBK» NoV, 9ib, 1793. 

J.T would have given me particular pleasure, as a sincere well-wisher to your under- 
taking, if I could have acquitted myself more successfiilly in the inquiries you ho- 
noured me with ; but I shall give you the best information in my power. 

With regard to the ancient state of this vale, I do not find, upon inquiry, that there 
has been any material alteration or improvement for the last century or more: in 
some parts of Craven, though not near this town, I understand that, even within the 
last forty years, there was a considerable portion of land in tillage ; the ploughing 
was then performed by four or six oxen, and one or two horses; and I am informed 
that mode of husbandry answered very well. Craven was then famous for a breed of 
long horned cattle, particularly oxen ; but since the introduction of Scotch cattle and 
grazing into the country, the long horned breed, and of course the tillage, has been 
neglected. One cause of this is the easy expence that attends this mode of hus- 
bandry ; with one seivantf and two horses, a farmer can very conveniently manage 
seven or eight hundred acres of land ; indeed, most of the grazing farms in this vue 
are very large, often three or four are united under one occupier. 

The Earl of Thanet is the principal proprietor of land in Skipton ; and, I am told, 
as not willing that his fine land should km? ploughed; but it would certainly be a great 
advantage to the neighbourhood, if a proper mixture of grazing and tillage could be 
introduced; for though the country is not, or ever will l^ populous, while the pre- 
sent mode of husbandry and monopolizing farms prevail, yet corn is generally higher 
in Craven than in most parts of the kingdom, because so very little is produced. If 
you suggest to them, that the uplands may be kept in tillage; the reply is, that they 
are so much exposed to mists, and the situation so cold, that corn, particularly wheat, 
cannot feed or ripen. This may be in part just ; but the stronger reason with them 
seems to be* that the uplands are very useful to them upon their present plan, to pre- 
pare the lean cattle for the better pastures; which some say, would be too rich for 
them in that state; nor would their* improvement, at first, be equal to such 
kccpmg. 
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The extent of the Vale of Skii)ton cannot be accurately ascertained ; indeed, a very 
small part bears that name, being generally included in the vale of the river Air, 
which extends from Leeds, in a north- west direction, to the source of the river, about 
thirty-five miles, is upon the average about a mile broad, in some places more, yet 
not so much (I think) as to add a quarter to the average. Grazing is the general 
mode of occupation in this vale, except in the neighbourhood of the manufacturing 
towns, where convenience will command a higher rent than the grazier can afford to 
pay. Six pounds per statute acre, and sometimes more, will be given for land in such 
situations :«— grazing will not answer to half that price. 

The greatest improvement I hear of is in the mode of draining, which is now done 
with stones above and below, and walled with them on each side : tbe price of tliis 
work for a yard deep, is about is.6d. per rood of seven yards, including the stones, a 
cart load or which will complete a rood, and is worth about 3 d. at the quarry. There 
is likewise a kind called a shoulder drain, practicable only in clay lands, which is made 
by using a narrower pointed spade at the bottom, which leaves a kind of shelf, or 
shoulder, on each side, to prevent the earth with which it is filled, from falling to the 
bottom: the uppermost spadeful is first laid in with the turf downwards, it is then 
filled with the mould ; the surplus (as there is always some) is either made into a 
compost with lime, or spread immediately upon the land. The price of this sort of 
drainin^^^ is about 6d. per rood, at a yard deep; and soon in proportion. The drains, 
before these abovementioned were introduced, were usually covered with brush- wood, 
or perhaps straw or rushes. 

It is worthy of notice, as it appears to me of great service to the land, as well as 
very profitable to the occupier, that most of the principal graziers take all their stock 
out of some of their best pastures in the beginning of July, and put nothing in them 
till about Michaelmas, when they are equal or superior to the best fog; indeed they 
call this, fogging their pastures. The favourite grazing stock here, are the black 
Scotch cattle, some sheep ; but on the lowlands very few, and on the uplands and moors 
not very numerous :«— it is much to be wished that the propagation of this useful and 
profitable animal was more attended to. 

Price of labour. A man servant about ten guineas per year, with board and wash- 
ing in his master's house; a woman about five guineas, with the same ; day labourers 
in husbandry about zs. or zs. 6d. per day, nnding their own victuals: about ten 
years ago, is. or i s. zd. was the common price ; the advance owing to the intro- 
duction of the cotton manufactory into a country so little populous. They work 
from six to six in summer, and from eight to dark in winter. 

Price of provisions for the last year : beef, mutton, veal, and pork, about ^\d. per 
pound, of 16 ounces ; butter about is.ox is. i d. per pound, of 22 ounces: wheat 
about 8«. per Winchester bushel: oats 28 or 30s. per quarter. 

The climate and weather are unfavourable : we have sometimes very cold east 
wiftds in the spring for three months, often to the middle or end of May; in autumn 
we have very often heavy and continued rains from the west, owing to our situation 
among so many hills ; from the same cause* we have frequent thunder storms in 
summer. 

Our roads are very much improved of late; the canal which is carried through this 
^'alley, seems to have taught us the possibility of making tolerably level roads, area in 
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t moanuinous country 1 several excellent ones have been made withla the last Ave 
jrean ; the miterials chiefly lime«stone, broken to about the size of an egg. 

Tithes arc geneially collected in kind, and are very reluctantly and ill paid. Since 
the introduction of grazing into the country, they are reduced in an astonishing dc- 
grcc; the lands which arc most profitable to the occupier, arc least, or indeed not at 
all so to the clergyman;— he must either submit to this, or involve himself in a te- 
djous.and expensive law suit, for agistment tithe, perhaps against an obstinate and 
poveiful combination of the farmers and land-owners. It is the opinion of the most 
uteUIgent people here, that the present mode of collecting tithes is one principal 
cause of the high price of com. Large quantities are continued in grass, which would 
be ploughed to advantage, if a certain and general commutation tor tithes could be 
established. I wish the above hints may he of any service to your business; if you 
tfabk nie capable of further information,* I shall always be happy to contribute my 
assistance to so laudable an undertaking. I am, &c. 
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Information received from Messrs. Tweed al i2»^ Nob le, Stewards 
to Mr. Beaumont^ relative to bis Woods and Sbeep: — trans^ 
mittedby Mr. Thomas Hague^ Farmer at Bullcliffe. 

Sbeep. The Herefordshire sheep have had a better pasture than what the Shetland 
sheep have had, but they have not made so much improvement as might have been ex- 
pected, nor have they fatted their lambs so well as what a Peniston ewe does upon the 
same ground. We are of opinion, that with a Herefordshire tup, and a Peniston ewe, 
there would be a good stock produced for this countrv; of which we are making a 
trial : it is also thought that their wool will be verjr good. 

The Shetland sheep have improved a good deal in size, but do not make themselves- 
&t; nor has their wool improved in fineness, but has grown longer. We are of opi- 
nion that these sheep are more adapted for mountamous countries, or drier land tluui 
vhat it is about this, neighbourhooa. 

IFpods. It is the custom in this part of the country^ when a wood is ready to go. 
iomu to set ouif and leave as follows j viz. 
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Every 21 years. ^ 

Poles^ supposed to be left for a future fall, being judged to be 20 years old,' 
which in 40 years more, it is supposed, would be timber trees,— >left on in 
acre upon an average - - - - - iBo 

Trees, supposed to be 40 years old, left on an average per acre - 10 

^riiYibcr trees, supposed to be 60 years old at the time they are ready to go 
down, judged to be taken down on an average per acre - - 10 

Reasons why the underwood is not kept cut quite down, viz. 

The brush or underwood would not turn to any profit, except that it stands for 21 
years, and then it is taken down alon|; with the timber, for different uses ; such as 
bindhig hedges, making riddles, burning for charcoal, and many other uses. The 
trees that are left are at such a distance from one another, that they do not prevent 
any thing from growing, but what will pay in twenty years time: but if the brush or 
underwood was kept quite cut down, it would neither be so well for the timber and 
younger wood ; that method having been tried, it was found that neither the wood 
nor the bark made so much improvement, owing to its being starved in the bottonSf 
when the underwood was not admitted to grow. 

A tree left fcr a future fall, is chiefly one that grows from hs own stem* and what 
we call a lording, and perhaps only forty^ years old, which, to stand twenty years 
more, in general pays better than to take it down at that age. 

it is supposed, when a fall of wood is ready to go down, chat with the poles» under- 
wood. Sec. it is worth fifty-five pounds per acre, upon an average. 

The value of wood set out to stand for a future fall, is judged at the time of its 
being left, to be upon an average worth eighteen pounds per acre. 

The woodlands in general, if they should be quite cleared of all the wood» under- 
wood, &c. and put into cultivation, which would be at an enormous expence, it is sup- 
posed, would only upon an average be worth five shillings per acre. 

It remains to be added, as another reason for taking down wood in the manner we 
do, that by this method we have wood for all sorts of customers ; and as such can 
dispose of it to more advantage and convenience. The small wood is used for laths, 
baskets, puncheons for coal pits, hedge stakes, &c. the larger for husbandry imple- 
ments ot every description ; the large timber for house-carpenters, ship-carpenters^ 
coopers. Sec. Sec. 

L eases. '^"^It is the general opinion that a notice for a tenant to quit a farm ought 
to be two years, instead of six months, which is the practice in this part ef the country; 
and it Is thought it would be more proper, that at the time a notice is given by the 
landlord or tenant, that the farm should be looked over immediately, and a ^uation 
made of the same, so that a farm should be kept in the same condition for the two 
years, as what it was at the time the notice was eiven ; and that there should be an ad- 
ditional allowance for land which has been laiadown for one, two, or three years, if 
the same has been pastured with sheep or cattle; for at present there is not any allow- 
ance made for laying down the land, but only for what tillage has been laid thereon; 
and if the land has been once mown since manuring, then an allowance is only made 
for. half tillage ; but should the land have been mown twice after manuring* then not 
any allowance at all is made to the tenant. 

La . ' 
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LETTER FROM DR. HUNT£R> OF YORK. 
DATED DEC. 6. 1793* 



CEKTLBMEN, 

:r 

HEN I had the pleasure of seeing you at York, I remember that our conversation 
turned upon the use of rape dust as a manure, which the farmers round Abcrford, In 
the West Riding of this county, employ for their barley and wheat crops ; their land 
b a thin lime-stone. The rent per acre is not considerable, but lies at such a dis- 
tance from any large town, that if it were not for this article, the farmers could not 
Ecure manure sufficient for their corn lands ; the quantity used is two quarters for 
ley, and three quarters for wheat. It is sown by hand, and harrowed in with the 
grain. If rain falls within a few weeks after sowing the barley, the crop is generally 
good ; but if no rain falls the benefit of the dust is lost, without any advantage being 
gained in the succeeding crop. For wheat it is always a certain manure, in consequence 
of the wet season that follows the sowing of that grain. The price of rape dust is 
141. to 191. per quarter; but from the improvements made in the mechanical powers. 
employed at the mills, the dust : 
ficient attention is paid to top di 
be obtained by putting sawdust < 
receptacles for excrementltious substances of all kinds. In large towns, sawdust can 
be oDtained at a low price. Moor earth may be employed as a substitute. 

M^ numerous avocations in the line of my profession deprive me of the satisfaction 
ofgaining much practical knowledge in agriculture. What little I know may be 
fimnd in the *' Georgical Essays," published a few ^ears ago. I am. Sec. ' 

N.B. In the neighoourhood of Tadcaster, it is said that the rape dust is as good in 
quality as ever. It was formerly bought for 7 s. but that is now worth 1 8 5. or 1 9 s. per 
quarter. It will answer for two or three following crops. Barley requires four quar- 
ten per acre, which should be thrown upon the land early in the spring before the 
Wlqr is sown, if soon after Christmas the better. Three quarters per acre is sufficient 
for wtieat, to be laid on when the wheat is sown. 

The rent of land, where rape dust is used* is in general from ten shillings and six- 
pence to dghteen shillings per acre^ 
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SXTRACT OP A LETTER FROM WM. PAYNE^ ESQ. OF FRICKLEY 
NEAR DONCASTER. DATED NOV. $0^ ^793* 



CCNTLSMENf 

1 LAST week saw your queries on the state of agriculture in the West Ridings in- 
serted in the Doncaster paper« and have taken the liberty of answering them, accord- 
ing to your request, in ine address that precedes them. And having understood, thac 
the indefatigable President of the Board of Agriculture was desirous of obtaining a 
detailed survey of England, I shall principally confine my replies to your inquiries 
to the parish in which I reside, Frickley cum Clavton, and the extensive and populous 
one adjoining it northward. South Kirkby. Yet these answers will, I believe, generally 
apply to the whole tract of country lying between the market-towns of Doncaster, 
Rotheram, Pontefract, Barnsley, and Thorne ; in divers parts of wliich district I 
have resided, and practised agriculture, as a freeholder ; not having been without the 
means and inclination of acauiring some intelligence in many departments of its 
rural economy. As a true friend to the solid prosperit]^ of my country, I am a sin- 
cere well wisher to its agriculture, as the only sound basis of its real and permanent 
interest ; and though I do not wish manufacture in general to be depreciated, yet I 
am convinced, that if a considerable portion of the public industry and capital which 
for some years past has been applied to the manufacture of foreign materials^ had 
instead thereof, been employed in the cultivation of our extensive wastes, the profits 
on the whole of such employment to the public would have been immensely superior. 
On this view of the subject, the institution of a Board of Agriculture ma^ be impor- 
tant to the national welfare, if the public spirited activity of true patriotism abounds 
in its members ; but if there is not a degree of that liberal principle, sufficient toj>ro« 
mote, and obtain some modification ot certain impediments to the extension otour 
agriculture, the attention of the Board to any other meansof exciting and encouraging 
rural industry will ultimately be contracted, by the mere expedients of the day* and 
the labours of its useful members prove in vain. 

The soil of this district is of three kinds, with their varieties, viz. ist. A dry loamy 
hazle soil, on a rock of soft gritstone ; ^d, A wet or clay soil» which abounds most- 
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here. 3d, a fine dry loam, on a rock of lime-stone. I think the climate more favour- 
tble and mild than in some other parts of the county, with less rain. 

Nearly thrte-founhs of the lands arc employed in tillage, the other fourth part is 
chiefly day land, meadow, and pasture : but the practice of ploughing old swards, 
and laying new ones, prevails on all the soils. Red and white clover, trefoil, with 
common hay seeds, not of the best sort, and sainfoin on the lime-stone soils, are cuU 
tiratcd as grasses. The common rotation of crops, on the drier soils, is : ist. turnips, 
2if. barley, 3d. clover or beans, 4th. wheat; on the wet or clay soils, 1st. fallow, 
ad. wheat, 3d. oats, 4th. wheat ; sometimes the course is, ist. fallow, ad. barley, 
or oats, 3d. clover cr beans, 4th. wheat; which is generally esteemed the better 
course; in a few instances, potatoes and cabbages are cultivated in lieu of turnips. 

Summer fallowing is universally practised on the dry soils ; and good spring dress- 
ings on the drier ones, for turnips. Sec. Turnips arc generally sown broadcast ; 
but the expertncss of our hoers sufficiently compensates for the want of drilling. 
That exceilcnt mode of cultivation, the hoeing of turnips, has been practised in this 
part of the country upwards of thirty years ; being introduced about that time into 
the township of Wath upon Derne, by that excellent cultivator, Wm. Payne of Ncw- 
hill Grange, my late honoured father ; as it was to the county, by that truly patriotic 
nobleman, and 'benefactor to his country, the late Marquis of Rockingham. Yet I 
am sorry to observe, this most beneficial practice is still much neglected in some parts 
of this Riding, particularly in the neighbourhood of Thome and Hatfield. 

The manures used here are, ist. farm -yard rotten muck ; from eight to twelve 3 -horse 
cart load of which are applied to the statute acre of fallow ; ad. ashes, about eight loads 
per acre; 3d. root, chiefly as a top dressing for wheat, from twenty to thirty bushels 
per ditto; 4th. Bone dust and horn shavings, from three to five quarters per ditto; 
5th. dove manure, ditto; 6th. soap ashes, ditto ; 7th. rape-dust, ditto. Lime is gene- 
rally employed as a manure for the first fallow after an old lay, apparently with sue- 
ce:»s, at the rate of two or three chaldrons per acre. My own practice for turnips is, 
one clialdron of lime well mixed with the soil, and six loads of fresh muck, or three 
quarters of dove manure per acre, with full success ; this compound manuring, I 
thifik, insurv's its due operation on the soil in most cases better than the simple one, 
and has many other advaniuges. Thesheepfold is not used here, except on turnips, 
which are generally eaten on the land by sheep. 

The common sort of both broad and narrow wheeled carts, witli three or four 
horses, are generally used, with a few one-horse carts ; scarcely any other plough is 
seen than the common single one. The work is almost entirely performed by horses; 
very little use is made of oxen at present; though where they arc employed, they are ^ 
. found to answer very well, and I have no doubt of their superiority over the heavy ' 
draft horses in point of real utility to the farmer. I have used a pair of oxen several 
yean in harness like that of the horses, working them at the plough and on the road, in 
every respect as we use our heavy draft horses ; and as far as I can judge, they art* 
equal to them for usi, though the pride of the drivers will never allow it. However, 
in the stage of fattening them, we arc all agreed, that ibeir beef is preferable to the 
€arrum oi an old horse. The advantage to the community of working oxen on farms 
b beyond dispute, or calculation. 

A conudccable proportion of the arable land is unindosed, to the great obstruction 
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of agricultural improvement; the advantages of inclosing arc numerous andimport* 
tant. The liberal occupier of inclosed land, who^c mind is actively employed in the 
im{)rovement and increase of his produce, with whom innovation has no fault, but 
when it is useless, this man on inclosed land has not tlie vis inertia of his stup'd 
neighbour to contend with, before he can commence any alteration in his manage- 
mcnt, that he is clearly convinced will be to his advantage ; he is completely master 
of his land, which in its open state is scarcely half bis own. This is strongly evident 
in the cultivation of turnips, or other vegetables for the winter consumption of cattle ; 
they are constantly cultivated in inclosures, when they are never thought ofin the open 
fields in some parts ; and I know no township in this Riding, except that of VVath upon 
Dcriie, where the turnips arc cultivated in any degree of perfection in open fields. At 
that place, they have long been wisely unanimous on the management of their common 
fields, and in selling the whole turnip crop by a valuation to a person engaging to 
stock them entirely, with sheep on the land : but even there they cannot apj>Ty their 
own produce to the improvement of their own stock, nor have they it in their 
power to vary their management by the introduction of any grasses for more than one 
crop in their rotation; both essential articles,whentheimprovmentof live stock* parti- 
cularly sheep, is in contemplation ; this argument for inclosure might be very amply 
dilated on, were I writing a treatise instead of a letter, for it is clearly of importance 
to the cause. 

Common fields are frequent ; the diflerence of value at present between common 
field, and inclosed land of similar quality, is about one-third greater in favour of the 
latter ; but if the spirit of improvement was a little more awakened, this difference 
would be greatly increased. 

There are large tracts of waste land in the neighbourhood ; I may extend this re- 
mark to the whole county ; lands now utterly lost to the community, even in this 
rich and populous Riding ; and be it mentioned to the utter disgrace of e\'cry thing in ' 
the country, that after a long period of years, in which this island has depended on 
foreigners for a part of its necessary consumption, these lands arc still waste ; they 
are a complete nuisance to every occupier, who has the misfortune to border upou 
them; whose inclosures are certainly exposed to the inroads of their pining inhabi- 
tants, which you scarcely guess to be sbeep, but for the bits of ragged wool they car- 
ry on their backs; the feats of activity of these animals are such, that no fence can 
prevent their performing them. These wastes are certainly capable of every improve* 
ment by inclosure, which is their sine qua non. 

The rate of wages is low, the price of necessaries considered ; and hands for the 
purposes of agriculture, in its present imperfect state, an: not wanting. 

Paring and burning are practised generally on the bn^aking up ot old lays, the cx^ 
pence ot which is from 16 s. to 21 5. per acre. 

Proper attention is paid to the draming of arable lands, but I cannot so fully an*- 
swer for it in other respects. 

Few leases are granted, and I rather think few are asked for; the nature of the 
covenants between landlord and tenant, has a general reference to law and custO0# 
which secure to the landlord quiet entry on due notice, with recoveiy of danuges if 
any be done to the farm ; and to the tenant on quitting, a fair valuation of Us pro* 
perty and labour, in the ground ; as fiiUows, crops, manure, &c« fcc. being part ot lu& 
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gtock in frcde. It is an article essential to a good and spirited agriculture, and which 
cannot be too much insisted on, that the farmer be scrupulously allowed on quitting 
hb hrm a fully and fairly appraised valuation of his slock in trade. It forms a ' 
security and bond of entire confidence, equally to landlord and tenant, a security 
which sets all leases, parchments^ bonds, and seals at defiance ; it secures to the 
landlord the payment of his just demands, with a certain improvement of his es- 
tate : and to the tenant an easy mind, under the application of his ingenuity, indus- 
try, and cash, to the prospect of increasing his produce, and ameliorating his farm. I 
wish this matter was more attended to ; I have seen many painful deviations from jus* 
tice in this respect, to the great injury of the cause. An act of the legislature might 
probably extend this real benefit, and promote the improvement of the lands already 
inclosed, more than millions expended m the way of premium. Sec. 

There is no other obstacle to improvement but the payment of tithes in kind ; an 
obstacle, the effects of which upon agriculture might be much diminished, if not rn*. 
iirely removed, if the Members of the Board could unite their labours in so important 
• cause, with a sincere zeal and re^rd for justice, and the religion of Christ. The ob- 
stacles to the improvement and mclosure of waste lands, in many places, amount 
nc2r\y to zprobibition ; viz. ist. The tithes, the dislike of which, with the freeholders, 
ice. makes a very difficult commutation, the absolute condition of their concurrence. 
£dly. Manorial claims and powers. ^ 3dly. The heavy expence and trouble of obtain- 
ing^ acts of the legislature. To which may be added, the caprice, partial interest, and 
disindinatton to all improvement of some of the claimants in many cases. All these ' 
obstacles might be much lessened by a law, specifying and explaining the claims, and 
limiting the powers of tithe and manorial proprietors, in such manner, that tbeir sim^ 
pU opposition should not hang in terrorem over the very threshold of every such inclo- 
sure i and ziso facilitating and encouraging such applications to the legislature ; per- 
haps a general act of inclosure upon a good plan might be a wise and seasonable mea- 
sure to liberate the active improvers from the torpid dominion of indolence and stu- • 
pidity ; however the government can scarcely do wrong in this matter, except by suf* 
firing the wastes to remain as they are. 

Entirely ovrang to one or all of the obstacles I have. mentioned, very few indoed of 
inclosing bills have passed these twenty years, in the whole district comprised be- 
tween the towns I mentioned above, notwithstanding the value of the lands, and the 
mat scarcity and smallness of farms ; in the few instances that hsLVt: occurred, their 
oenefidal CMsequences to the stock of public industry and produce have been coa* 
^icuotts. 
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EXTRACTS FROM A LETTER WRITTEN BY A FARMER IN THE 
NEIGHBOURHOOD OF PONTEFR ACT— -DATED DEC. 14> 1793* 



GENTLEMEN^ 

1 HE land betwixt Doncastcr and Ferrybridge, is chiefly lime-stone, or gravelly soU. 
All along the road there are many open fields, which are capable of great improve* 
mcnr, by inclosing, sowing grass-seeds, and pasturing with sheep. 

The present tenants are in general poor, and the farms small ; poverty causes a kind 
of stupidity to take possession of them ; and I have often spent my time in attempt- 
ing to convince them of their errors ; but though many of them may be convinced, it 
is not in their power to get out of the old mode, for want of the one thing needful. 

The lands I allude to, are chiefly in tillage, the labour of which, and the necessary 
manure eats the poor tenant up. I beg leave to refer you to the letter above-mentioned 
for my opinions upon this head. 

Westward of this road, we have useful land, that can feed cattle and breed good 
sheep. Mr. Sayle has done much good in these respects ; some of us are following 
him as fast as we can in the Dishley breed ; but he has got the lead, and I wish him 
success, for he deserves it. 

Common hay-seeds are going out of fashion with the best farmers, and clovers and 
rye grass daily gain ground. Sainfoin is very useful in barren or poor lands, and in. 
good seasons, as great crops of it are produced, as we can have of other grasses upon 
our most fruitful soils : happy it is for the occupiers of such land, it was found out. 
We have a very indifferent breed of cattle. If^ gentlemen would send ^ood bulls 
amongst their tenants, and let them serve their cows gratis^ it would, I think, be the 
only probable means of attaining success in this most essential point. 

There is no land watered hcrei but many situations are well adapted for that pur- 
pose. I myself have 30 or 40 acres, which I have long wished to float, but as I have 
no lease, the expence deters me. I have been at Dishley several times, and am well sa« 
tisfied as to the utility of watering grass land. I have had thoughts of applying to 
Mr. Bakewell for a man to superintend the work. He is so ^cat a fiiend to the pub- 
lic, that I make no doubt but he would readily do any thing to forward such im* 
provcments ; but as I hax^ already said, the expence deters me. 

M 
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The ruccession of crops wc have after fallows, is barley, clover, and wheat. Tur- 
nips are taken wherever the land is proper for them ; but we have not nxuch of that 
kind hereabouts. Upon strong lands, we sow wheat after fallow, then beans, and con- 
clude with wheat or oats. Tares are now coming in fashion. 

Oxen arc not much used for work Iierc, and never will become general ; they arc 
thought too slow by the active farmer; though I approve much of them, think- 
ing the question of them» and^horses, to be an essential one, as Mr. Cully justly 
observes. 

There arc many fields open over the country, which would be far more valuable if 
inclosed ; also several common wastes, to which the same observations will apply. 

The advantages arising from inclosing are obvious, bv an increase of labour, and 
.an increase of food, hoih of which are for the public good. It produces disadvantages 
to none, unless it be a few individuals. In the village where I live, and where wc 
have had no inclosurc bills, the increase of poors rates has been incredible. I am not 
very old, and can remember the time, when we had only one poor woman upon us at 
6d* a wetk ; but for these some years back, the cxpencc of su|)porting the poor has 
been from ^ 150 to ^180 a year; and this chiefly paid by tenants not renting above 
£ 1 ,000 all together. 

Wages are much advanced. I have two labourers, which cost me not less than £60 
a year: in short, the expence of labour is become unsupportable. Draining is used 
often among us ; perhaps more might be done if it was not a heavy expence. Paring 
and burning are also used, and are without doubt an excellent practice on some lands. 
I have no notion it wastes the soil, which is the chief objection our young agricul- 
turalists have against it. The expence is from zos. to 28 s. per acre. 

The modem farm houses, and oflices, are much superior to those formerly built. 
I would have every farmer reside in the middle of his farm ; and every house and 
homestead built in an uniform and convenient manner. 

Leases are not universal enough for the encouragement of experimental agricul- 
ture s and the nature of the covenants is according to the liberal or illiberal disposi- 
tion of the landlord. One will smile upon the arts, and lead rural industry by the 
hand» whilst another casts a damp ui)on the honest heart by oppression, and dips the 
wings of rising genius. 

With rcgird to improvements, some have the will but not the power to make 
them ; others the (lOwcr, but not the will. Nothing but numerous and repeated ex- 
amples can influence the ignorant and stupid. Those who have the inclination, but 
not the means, should be assisted by their landlords, and pay |H>undage for it. Where 
land is to be watered, this should particularly be the case, for it will enable the tenant 
to pav interest with a smile. 

Cabbages might be grown upon many lands improper for turnips ; and if planted 
with intervals ot four feet, as at Dishlev, the ground would be kept clean at little ex« 
pence. I have found them exceedingly useful. No land should lie dormant for a 
years and if no man ploughed more than he ought, he would always be enabled to 
mm his £dkm brick to some useful purpose. 
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At many disputes often arise in dividing common fields and waste lands, about the 
extent of manorial rights, and also about the extent of the claims of those who 
have servitude upon them, we here insert some decisions of the Scotch Court or 
Session, given in consequence of the act 1695, for dividing commons; which we 
have been favoured with by Mr. John Craw, Writer in Haddington. 

1 N the division of commonties between a proprietor, and others having servitudes, 
the proprietor ought to have a fourth part allocated to him» ianquam pracipium, as 
the value of his property, and the remainder ought to be divided proportionally, con- 
formably to the act 1695, amongst the neighbouring heritors, who have possessed the 
same as commonty, allowing the proprietor likewise a share in that division elTeiring 
to his lands, whereof the tenants hcia promiscuous possession with the heritors of the 
dominant tenement. Home, 7th Jan. 172^. Hog. — In this case the suit was at the 
instance of a fcwar. But in a process ot division of the commonty of Bigger, at 
the Earl of Wigtown's instance against his fcwais, some of whom were conjunct pro- 
prietors of the moor, others liad only servitude of pasturage upon it ; it was objected 
against ihc pracipium by those who had servitudes, that the rights were deri%'edfrom 
the pursuer's predecessors, and were a burden upon his property ; that there was no 
foundation upon the act 1695 for pursuing a division, unless in the case of common 
property, that the defenders must be allowed to enjoy their servitudes as stipulated 
to them ; that the proprietor was impowered to confine them to ground sufiicient for 
their servitude, but that further he could not go. The lords found the defenders 
having r.ghts of servitude arc entitled to have a proportion of the commonty set apart 
to them, equivalent to these rights, 23d Jan. 1739. Wigtown.— -—In a process of di- 
vision upon the act 1695, at the instance of a superior against his vassals, to whom 
he had granted servitudes of common pasturage on a moor which was his property, it 
was found, that the act gives no title to sue a division in this case, ist Feb. 1740* 
Stewart.— ^— In a process of division upon the act 1695 » of a common property be- 
longing to two neighbouring barons, the nile of division was found to be, not the 
value of the tenements that lay contiguous to the commonty, but only of the tene- 
ments which had been in use to the pasture there. Nov. 6ch, 1739. Dalrymple. 

The owners of dominant tenements are not entitled on the division of the servient 
moor, to have any share of the property ^ but the surface may be divided. Falc VoL L 
p. 336. Stewart, 3d June, 1748. 
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Lands/of which a moor is pertinent as common property j are entitled on a division 
to a share cflFeiring to their valued rent, notwithstanding they have also pasturage on 
another moor. Falc. Vol. I. p. ^52. Sharp, 16th June, 17^8. 

The proprietor of a barony is only entitled to a share m a commonty, cfteiring to 
the valued rent of such of his lands as have possessed the commonty, and not to the 
valued rent of his whole barony. Fa. Col. Vol. 1. p. 68. Moncrief, 15th Dec. 1752. 

In the division of a commonty, the possession of part of a barony was found to 
preserve the right of the whole barony, where the whole had formerly been in use to 
be possessed. Fac. Col. Vol. II. p. 100. Balfour, 23d Nov. 1757. 

CommQnty^ A division may proceed so as to affect servitudes, when there is but 
one, or one and a nominal proprietor. Fac. Col. p. 348. Barclay, Maitland contra 
Lambert, June 28th, 1769. 

Commonly . In the division of a commonty, the sole proprietor was found not 
entitled to zpracipium ihMt his right was reserved to coals, and other minerals under 
mundt and to that part of the common that remained, after the respective shares had 
been allotted to all the parties having interest. Fac. Col. No. 38. Henderson contra 
MacgilL Feb. aist, 1782. 



No. VIII. 



The following Extracts from two letters, written by a farmer in the West Riding, 
contain so much natural good sense, expressed in forcible language, upon the 
obstacles to improvement, and the means necessary for rectifying the practice of 
husbandry in that district, that we have given them a place. At same time we 
beg leave to observe, that this gentleman's sentiments, so far as they go, are 
nearly dmilar to those we have formed in consequence of our survey. 

JDiiif o desirous to encourage an undertaking which has for its object the improve- 
ment of agriculture, and of course the general benefit of the public, I have ventured 
to communicate my thoughts to you upon some of the most important obstacles to 
that nsefiil fcience,'which I thought mieht be more clearly done upon paper than in 
the short dme I had the honour to spend with ^ou. I will begin my observations upon 
Ac thifd of your -queries. The lands in this part being chiefly occupied by small 
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farmers, they are deprived of making that improvement which a man of property^ 
with two or three hundred acres of land, can do. A small farmcp, not having room 
to change his land from tillage to seeds, and pasture with sheep, which is the grand 
improvement of the land in this part, he lets a small portion lie in grass, to keep his 
milk cows and horses, and the rest perpetually in tillage, excepting now and then a 
little broad clover. By this method it gets wore out, requires a heavier dressing of 
manures, more working by the plough and harrows, and becomes so fixed and 
cemented together (the greater part of our land being of a clayey glutinous nature), 
that it is deprived of receiving the benefit of the sun and air, which is the principal 
life of vegetation ; whereas by laying down with red clover, and white and yellow 
clovers alternately, and occasionally a few grass seeds, the soil is kept in a freer state. 
The fibrous threads of those seeds running among the soil, communicate the warmth 
of the sun and air in every part, render the soil more malleable, e:isier to work, and in 
a better state for the reception of any kind of grain. These advantages it receives 
from the culture of seeds, exclusive of the rest and manure, which is scattered upon 
it by that most provident of all cattle, sheep, as great a portion of which I should re- 
commend to be Kept upon every farm as is consistent with this mode of management. 
They enrich the soil more than any other cattle; and give employment by their fleece, 
and the most approved food in their carcaf.s, to our manufactures. Another obstacle 
to improvement here is, that a small farm is not worth the attention of a man of inge* 
niiity and property; and this, together with the refusal of leases and arbitrary clauses, 
prevents men of property from educating their sons in this line of business. Every 
man therefore that experiences these oppressions, and who can give his son a fortune 
to stock 150 or soo acres of ground, if he is a lad of genius, puts him apprentice 
either in the mercantile line, or some of the genteel professions. I know this sort of 
reasoning will dmw upon me many enemies ; and it will be objected, that by laying a 
number of small farms together you will depopulate a country. Far be it from me to 
deprive any man of his property, or to wish to do any thing that may tend to decrease 
population : on the contraxy, it is my wish to promote it ; convinced that the riches 
of a country depend ugon it. I would not deprive the old farmers of their land ; I 
would have them educate their sons in the useful manufactories, and as they die, lay 
them together, or convert them into manufactories where properly situated, and lay 
a sufficient portion of land for their convenience : and the reit lay together for the 
purpose of farming. Four farms, of 50 acres each, laid together under proper ma** 
nagement, would be made to produce one-fourth more for the public market than in 
separate allotments ; and I thmk it will be generally confessed, that in a country like 
this, abounding with men of property, ingenuity, and enterprize, that there generally 
will be found employment in our manufactories for as many inhabitants as there can 
be found provisions to support; consequently more land is made to produce, and more 
it will tend to increase population. I shall next beg leave to repeat my method of 
management ; which, though you have seen, and I verbally communicated to yon, X 
think may here be more clearly described. 

Upon sand land, \ozn\y, sand, ot* dry hazle soils, I cultivate turnips dressed with 
bones, mixed with a portion of fold manure, as communicated to you ; next barley^ 
red clover, and wheat ; then turnips, barley, white. and yellow clovers, pasturing witl^ 
sheep one or two years ; then wheat, and so on. Upon clay and wet soilsi after 
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fallow, whrat. red clover, wheat or oats, then fallow, wheat or barley (if the fallow be 
limed we always sow wheat ; if fold manure, sometuncs barley, as I change the tillage 
as much as possible) » next small seeds as above, mixuig a few grass seeds, and pasture 
ing with sheep, one, two, or three years as convenient, or apparently most useful. I 
then plough out for wheat or oats ; if laid more than one year, oats. I have found 
this, from 20 vears experience, to be the most beneficial method of cultivating land ; 
having brought some poor soils to considerable greater value within that period. 
The tarm I occupy is but small, 150 statute acres, and, though as well managed 
20 years hence as any in the circuit, and as heavily manured, did not then feed more 
than 20 sheep upon grass, and 40 upon turnip, upon an average. I can now 
fatten 60, sometimes 80 upon grass, and 100 or 120 ui)on turnip ; and get one-fourth 
more com than was formerly raised, besides fome increase of other cattle. Here, 
however* ought to be understood the great expence I am at in artificial manures, 
these adding to the natural ones in a very considerable proportion. Last year I spread 
on eighty pounds worth of bones, forty pounds worth of lime, and ten or twelve pounds 
worth of soot and rape dust upon this sm;dl farm, besides the natural manures it pro- 
duced : and upon an average it costs me at least £ 100 per year in different surts of 
tillage. This ought to be considered as a principal means of improvement, and is 
more by one half than is bought upon an average by the general run of farmers. 

I come now to speak of the necessity of leases, wliich, with the forementioncd 

thoughts on small farms, will give answer to your 35th question. The greater part 

of this country is either tenanted at the will of the proprietor, that is, trom year to 

year, or upon leases dodged with arbitrary clauses, sucn as being restrained from 

ploughing out certain pieces of ground under heavy penalties, or confined in some 

measure to one mode of management, which restrains the genius of the farmer, and 

ties him from experiments and every useful improvement. Inhere may indeed be a 

few men found, who will exert their abilities and risk their property under a yearly 

hrm, yet the generality will not : for out of the whole of my acquaintance (and I 

know a great number of clever farmers), whenever I have asked them, why do you not 

manage such a piece of land so and so, how much more would it be made to produce? 

^e answer always is, we are tenants at will, and fear advantage would be taken of 

SS^ improvements. This^ I presume, will appear to every one a natural conclusion, 

^^cm^ are two clauses which I think necessary in this country where tillage is so dear, 

jf "where they are at an inconvenient distance from great towns that manure cannot 

w^ -^^placcd. and that is, to be restrained from selling of the hay and straw from the 

L^m^ — nises ; and four or five years previous to the end of the term* to lay down one-third 

k/^ lKr»c ground in a good husbandry style. Thtse, in my opinion, are all the restraints 

^T^:r^^=^«ry for ^h« security of the proprietor, and, I think, would not militate against 

^^- :^Kuiner*s interest, but leave him at full liberty to pursue his improvements. 

^*" Imc husbandry, which was more practised some time past than at present ; for 

found, that where lands have been long under the plough, and often dressed over 

a it (which has been the general practice for a centuxy past), it has very little ef- 

^-i The old farmers used no other tillage, till very lately, but what was made in 

^um*yard, and many of them no other yet» always liming their clay land fallows, 

sowipg wheat, next oau, beans or broad clover, and again wheat. They have 

s fidlowed and limed* again and again* for 30 or 40 years together* laying on the 
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rate of about 120 bushels of Knottlngly stone-lime upon an acre* which will be two 
4.horse cart loads. This stone is brought from near Pontefract, about I5 miles by 
water. Since wc got the navigation, it is burnt by the river side, about 3 miles dis- 
tance from us : it costs at the kiln about ^^d. per bushel ; theexpence of convevance 
from the kiln to the land (to average a circuit of six miles) will be about 1 a. per 
bushel, and the expence of watering and spreading nearly ^d.z so that the whole ex- 
}>cnce will be about 6d. per bushel, or ^3. for a statute acre* Thb is collected 
during tlic summer, and spread on at any convenient time, a little before wheat sowing. 
But in my opinion, this time is too late, as I find the sooner it is spread on in th;; 
spring, and the oftener it is ploughed afterwards, the more intimately it gets mixed 
With the earth ; having perfectly absorbed its own air and water, the better it fertilizes 
the soil, and fits it for the produce of a crop. The season of laying it on is not 
howcvcT regarded by the generality of farmers, nor scarcely any other property re- 
specting it, but convenience for their other employments. Tiie most improved me- 
thod I am acquainted with, and which I find to answer best, is to lay upon clay soils 
about 180 or 200 bushels of Knottingly stone-lime upon an acre. This stone, upon 
being analyzed, is found to be mixed with a strong sand, about one-third of its weight 
(for wc have two sorts of lime of very different properties) . The earlier in the sum- 
mer it is laid on, the better, for the fallow to receive a few ploughings afterwards. It 
also answers best to he laid on the first fallow after seeds, as the fresher the land, the 
greater its effects. 1 think it not prudent to lime two fallows together, except there 
has been an interval of rest, and other manures spread on in the mean time ; nor do I 

. find it answer upon old ploughed wore out soils. Hence arises the philosophical opi* 
nion of some ingenious farmers, that lime, possessing neither oils nor salts, acts only 
as a stimulus or forcer to other manures, bringing such vegetative (qualities, as are in 
the soil, into more powerful life and activity. Upon, dry land that is proper for tur- 
nips, I lay 80 or 100 bushels of Emsall lime per acre. This is mixed with a strong 
clay about the same proportion, as the other ot sand ; there is some cautilus quality 
mixed with this lime, that if too ^reat a quantity be laid on, instead of assisting it, de- 
stroys vegetation : but about this quantity is helpful, it stiffens the straw, makes it 
stand firmer at the root, and heavier in the ear. I do not use this as a complete, but 
only an assistant dressing betwixt fallows ; laying it on in the autumn before the 
last crop before fallow, as soon as possible after the preceding crop is reaped. I then 
plow down and sow with either wheat or oats, to either of which it is helpfiil, and the 
following year will be more serviceable to the turnip crop, than if s^reac on the same 
summer. This lime costs about the same price as the other. It is to be observed, 
that these lands are kept altogether fresh by being sown with seeds, and pastured with 
sheep every other fallow ; and always dressed with bones or fold manure^ or both« for 
turnips. 

The sheep that arc keptin this extensive county arc as variable as the soil and climate^ 
and in some degree suited to each. Most of them have made, and are yet capable of 
great improvement. Those bred above Peneston are well adapted to those unculti- 
vated barren mountains, where they have little to feed upon but Ung or heath» 
and are perhaps the least capable of improvment of any other: but as you have seen 

. them, I need not be particular in describing them.^ I imagine their fleece, taking 
ewes, wethers, and hogs, together will average about 2^ or 3 lb. Which will be worth 
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is.6d.i of late years a little more. Those bred upon York wolds are very numc- 
rous, and far the best in the county. It being a diy» flinty, lime-stone soil, and capa* 
blc of cultivation ; by growing turnips for their winter support, they raise some of 
them to good weights, 27 or 28 lbs. per quarter when fatted. Those farmers occu- 
pying large districts of land, can keep great flocks, which makes it worth their atten- 
tion to improve them, and great improvement some of them have made by crossing 
with Bakewell's rams, and breeding rrom the best Northumberland ewes. This has 
rather decreased the weight of the fleece, but improved the staple, and given them a 
property/ to feed much quicker and fatter. Those sheep will weigh when fat, from 
14 to li lb. p:r quarter, in proportion as they are supported with food ; and the fleece 
upon the best walks will average 61b. or better, which this year is worth about 45. 
those on the poorer walks from 4 to 5 lb. worth from 2 5. 6 </. to 3 5. 2 d. 

What are bred in this neighbourhood upon waste grounds are of small consequence. 
They arc the worst in the county, being bred from all sorts ; and belonging chiefly . 
to poor people, in small lots of 10, 15, or 20 each, v/ill never be bettered till the lands 
arc inclosed. We have a few gentlemen farmers begun to breed from Northumber- 
land ewes and Bakewell's rams, which I think, makes far the best and most profitable 
stock ; but for want of room, nothing of consequence can be done here in the breed- 
ing line. The chief practice of our farmers is to buy ewes at Pcneston, or from 
York wolds, or Northumberland, at Michaelmas, fatten the lamb in the spring, and 
the ewe afterwards, changing every year. Being near a manufacturing country, full 
of opulent tradesmen and merchants, lamb always bears a good price, being worth 6 J. 
per lb. nearly, on an average, all spring and summer. Where there is room to breed a 
lew of our own best ewe lambs every year of the above sort, to keep up a stock in pro- 
portion to the size of the farm, I believe it most profitable, as stocK bred upon our own 
M>il5, if of a proper sort, will fatten their lambs and themselves too, much sooner than 
those brought from any other part. The fleece of these, where gentlemen have 
brought them to tolerable perfection will be 6 lb. average, and 45. 6 </, or 5 5. 

In respect to horses, very few are bred in this neighbourhood, scarcely any for sale. 
The farmers and manufacturers breed a few for their own use; as such every man gets 
of a sort that is most likely to be adapted to his own business; some galloways, worth 
at c years old, from £ 10. to £ 15. some half bred horses, fit for either plough or 
vacidie, about 15 hands, worth, at 5 years old, from jC '^' ^^ ;C ^5* ^ ^"^ ^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^ 
hcsL\y black ones, which will be worth from £2$. to ^30. if free from blemishes : 
those will get to 16 hands high. But the East Riding is the circuit for horses : there 
tlic bist road and coach horses are bred in England, and of any price almost, from 20 
to 60 guineas at 5 years old. This circuit is by no means adapted to the breed of 
borbcs. Sheep is my favourite stock, with a few good short horned heifers, of the 
Northallerton or Darlington sort. 

In respect to the value of land, it is a very dubious question to answer. We have 
much let for the convenience of trade; but I shall only speak to that let for the pur- 
pose of fanning. This is rented from 75. 6d. to 40;. per statute acre, subject to 
creiy other incumbrance, which, in some places from tithes, poors rates, high-ways, 
ane other taxes* is very considerable. Where they have a manufactory amongst them, 
the poors rates only will be 45. in the pound rent. I think more than two-thirds of 
my odghbourbood is of a wet clayey nature, unfit for turnips. The average rent of 
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these lands may be about 15s. per acre, and the dry turnip soils about 24J. per ditto. 
As to the produce, good hiniiLTs will average from 27 to 30 bushels of wheat per acre, 
40 or 44 bushels barley, 64 or 70 bushels oats, and 30 bushels beans. Small farmen and 
indifferent managers, which 0Ci'uj)y, I suppose, 3-4'ourths of our lands, will not avcraj^c 
more tlian 20 bushels of wheat, 30 bushels barley, 48 bushels oats, and 20 bushels beir^r. 
Thus have I communicated to you i.*y opinion upon your different questions to the best 
of my knowledge, observation, and experience ; and where I hav^erred, it is an error in 
judgment, which I should be ^lad to be corrected in. You are at liberty to makeuse 
of my name in any way you thnik proper: for though 1 should draw upon mc the r^ 
proach of the haughty and ignorant farmers, I regard not the censure of such narrow 
and contracted minds ; conscious that It is a duty which -every man owes to himself 
and mankind, to exert himself for the pubDc welfare, and being convinced that nothios 
is more neccssaiy, nor can tend more to i^romote the general interest, than the objsct 
you have in view. You have therefore my sincere wishes for its success. I am« kc 
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ACCOUNT OF THE ROTUERAM PLOUGH^ fiY JOSHUA WALK£lt» £«({• 

AT CLIFTON. 

1 H E following is the general outlines of the history of this useful implement of bus* 
bandry. 

It was invented by a Mr. Joseph Foljambe of Eastwood, near this place, about se- 
venty years ago, for which he took out a patent ; he afterwards sold the patent right 
to a Mr. Staniforth, of Firbcck in this neighbourhood, who at first gave the fiinnert 
the privilege of using his ploughs for zs. 6d. each ; he afterwards attempted to ad- 
vance tjicm to 75. or 'js,6d. but this not meeting with the approbation of the 
farmers, a combination took place, and the validity of the patent was contested and 
set aside, upon the ground ot its not being a new invented plough, but a plough f m* 
proved. Siuce the first introduction of this plough, the only improvement on it has 
been the lengthening the head or sock, which keeps it steadier to its work ; a certain 
indication that the inventor or improver of ploughs had well digested his plan before 
he made it public. The ploughs in use, betore the introduction of the new one, were 
SHch as are now used in that part of this district called the Levels, between HfMUS^ 
tcr and Thorne, which require four horses to do the work done by two. 
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The dimensions and construction of the plough wHl appear sufficiently evident from 
tbe foUowiag drawing and description. 





DIMENSIONS OP THE ROTHERAM PLOUGH. 



Frc4n the end of stilt B to point of the Share C 
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whole length. 
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bottom work- 
ing surface. 



From the end of beam A to ditto of ditto C • 3 

Length of the beam A A - - 6 

Width of the head in the widest part D • i 

Ditto of ditto at E . • • o 

Ditto of share behind the wing at/ • o 

Length of surface on which the plough touches the ground E C 2 
Hdeht from ground to topof beam where coulter goes through i 
Wi£h between stilts at the end B B • s 

Height of ditto from the ground - • z 

Weight of wood and iron work, about 1^ Cwt. 

As for the dimensions of the carts and waggons in general use here, they are as 
fcllows: 

Carts with 3 horses, narrow wheels, 7 ft. long i lft.6 in. wide : i//. 8 in. deep : 
^f\it about 1 1 Cwi. 

Waggons with 4 horses, narrow wheels, iiji. long, 4//. wide, i/l. Hn. deep, 
weight about ao Cwi. 

The poors rates in the parish where Mr. Taylor lives are about 11. 6d. in the 
pound. In this parish they are more than double, on account of the number of poor 
ID the town of Rothenuib and diose thrown upon the parish by the manufactories and 
coUieriet. 
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No.X. 



EXTRACTS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OT MR. PARKINSON^ AT 

doncaster: addressed to MR. BROUN. 



1 N answer to your request concerning the sheep-farminj; of this neighbourhoods— & 
great part of this country is not proper to breed upon, y<n sheep ought to be kept bjr 
every tcirmcr for improving his land; and in my opinion the most profitable way is to 
buy draft ewes in September^ and to feed their lambs; af.er that, keep on the mothers 
till fat. As our day soils are liable to rot sheep« by floods. Sec. the farmer, by this 
method, will not run any risk; for if his sheep take th* rot. they will, if managed 
properly, be ready for the butcher at all times. The turnips upon the day should be 
eaten early in the season, to make the most of them, and those upon the lime-stooe 
and sandy soils afterwards. 

I will now describe the kind of sheep proper to be bre.i on, the «and and Iirae*stoiie 
farms ; and these. I think, are the Dishley. or as they arr commonly called, the Bake- 
well breed ; the properties of which are well known. Their wool may be considtf- 
ably improved; it being in general of too short a kind, and producing vasious sorts ia 
one fleece : viz. mossy on the back, hairy on the thighs., or breech, and fine and soft 
on the shoulders and necks, which cai^^es one part to \k sold at Bury St. Edmonds, 
and the other at Halifax, to make the most of it. 

It is the opinion of some, that long wool injures the carcass: I do not believe it. 
or at least it is scarcely perceptible; therefore I would have the wool on these sheep to 
be of a fine combing quality, nine or ten inches long, bearing a very even top. as that 
prevents both loss of wool and labour, by not having the tag end to cut off. The 
weight of the fleece to be from eight to twelve pound, if properly fed, if nor» it will 
pernaps be only from five to seven pound. The carcass ^> weigh from 20 to a{ pound 
per nuarter with common food ; extraordinary feedt from S5 to 40 pound. 

We have a sort of sheep from Northumberland that feeds well, and payi a great 
deal of money. I had last year ao ewes from that couritry : bought them October^ 
1791* put them to a Dishley tup, and kept them on tUI. December^ 1791^— PioSt4 
follows : 

Na 
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Sold the wool for - - - -500 

27 lambs, at 1 8 J. - - . - 24 6 

4ewes, atsos* • - - - 10 

16 ditto, at 45 J. - - . . 36 



o 

10 o o 
o o 



75 6 o 
Prime cost - 24 10 o 

Profit - . 50 16 o 

This ycv I have 30 cwcs which arc not yet sold. One of their lambs, aged four 
months, weighed 16 pound per quarter; wtiich sold In Sheffield market at 5I per 
pound, c«r jf . I 131. I J. besides skin, &c. 

The shetp at {rc5ent bred m this country, I mean those bred upon the commor.f;, 
arc not worth dcscnbing. Their deeccs weigh from one to five pounds but very kw 
10 much. The carcass will feed from nine to fifteen pound per quarter — general 
Din about twelve pound, it is my opinion, several thousand pounds arc aitiuiiUy lobt 
in the neigh bo'i2»K>od oi'Doncastcr, tor want of a more improved breed of shccp. 

I rhink the Dishky slutp are generally too small : their bone and shape are he;iu. 
£lul, but their skin, or pelt, it too thin tor bearing the cold. They can neither stand 
the extrcmitii'S of heat nor cold; and it is sometimes found necessary to clothe them, 
where this breed is newly introduced. The wool of the Northun\berlund sheep stands 
in need of great improvement : upon many of them the staple is much too short, and 
lome carry a liairy sort of wool, not profitable. The carcass, though not so inclined 
to teed as the Dishley sheep, yet being far larger, pays very well. 

The Durham, or Tees sheep, if improved, might pay very well ; but from what I 
have seen, I think little attention has Ibeen paid to them, every flock being of various 
sons, both in respect of wool and carcase. ^ There is a number of them pretty good, 
but a greater number not so. I am of opinion, a careful and knowing observer of 
sheep, would raise a fine breed from the Dishley ram and Tees ewes. Sheep are an 
aoiinal diifictilt to bring to perfection, as both wool and carcass are to be attended to; 
but one thing I am clear in, that the best carcasses will produce the best wools ; like 
as good land affords good grain. 

It is too often little considered how much may be raised from land under good ma- 
tat^cment. It appears to me, that it would be a good scheme for the Board of Agri- 
cuinifte to take a farm into their own hands, and shew by improved practice what 
might he dene : this would be of great utility. As to drivuig any thing into old 
fliers, it is easier to make new ones. There is land near Doncaster now let at 7 s. 
per acre, which, if managed in a proper manner, and fed by sheep, would pay 205. 
and where the shccp that are bred never sell higher than izs.or los. might oe fed to 
301. and 401. 

The usujI produce per acre, where a rotation of turnips, barley, clover, and wheat, 
b tdopted, is at fellows : 

Upon poor sands* 3^ quarters of barley, 2 of wheat :— turnip and clover precarious. 
Upon cty soilst 4 quarttrF barley, 3 quarters wheat, 3 quarters beans,— clover and 
tvxBxps both good. Upon lime^stone, 4 quarters barley, 3 qiurters wlu»t, 2^ quar- 
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ters beans,— clover and turnips good. Loamy land, 5 quarters barley, jf qaarten 
wheat, pease 3 <iuarters,— clover and turnips good. 

The mode ot cultivation, however, is very irregular: as the fanners hare no teases, 
they make hay when' the sun shines^ and oiteo crop the ground as long as it will carry. 
I know a great many farmers who keep tiicir land in a poor titatc, to prevent theo^a- 
crs from advancing it. * 

Drauung very little knov«n in this part of the country. The wet lands itnproveable; 
but tlie dry lands much more .so. 

With regard to the poor sands bctvyjxt this place and I].uitry, which arc at present 
in a very shabby state, my opinion U, that the best way of going to work with them 
would bj, tirst to begin with a goo<l turnip fallow, and 10 loads ot manure, of two tons 
each to the acre, wliich miy be had at Do.icistcr at 5*. per ton, a< they have scarce 
any themselves. This will produce a good crop of turnips, which ought to be eat oflf 
with sheep, and the land sown with barley and seeds— quanrity of seeds, 1 peck of r>'c 
grass, 14 pound white clover, and 14 pound rrcfbil. I would pasture it with sheep 
tor two years, break it for wheat or rye, and r.turn to turnips. My reasons for ihU 
arc; rye grass is a very good winter plant, and scarce can be eaten too near in the 
spring, when grass is of mo>t value. If it run to a hcnr, it exh.msts itself for that 
season, and is worth nothing till autumn. Trefoil is mou* early than white clover; 
therefore, with these mixtures, three different springs are get. Many firmcrs like red 
clover; I do not, except for cutting, and I think it mu;:h the better of a litde rye 
grass. Red clover, on many soils, stands but for one year, thsr^fore is very improper 
seed tor pasture, which those sands should be applied to as much as possible, tu fasten 
them. All artificial grasses should bear two years eating at least, the expence of seeds 
being great; but none will scarcely bear more than three years. No poor sind or 
iime-stone oughi to be pastured longer than it will keep a suincient number of &hecp 
to leave a good tOj> dressing when ploughed up; by reaion the land is then losing 
what was put into it before, and returning to its naturil state. In time, a hot-bed 
will come to earth. Manure, mixed with soil, causes fermentition in some measure, 
like yest put amongst wort, and will soon go off, and cease to operate. 

The land in its present state of cultivation lets high ; though worth double the 
sum if properly managed. Sheep are much wanted, as there is no improvement equal 
to the sheep-fanning : it is both tUe cheapest and best upon all dry soils. If the 
farmer couid only be made to understand he hud a sort o:f inheritance in his farm, 
which can no v/ay be done but by giving leases, it would be of general utility to the 
kingdom at large. The farmers are the first and the grand machine of all improve- 
ments, and therefore ought to have every possible encouragement given thenv I 
wever was in any part of the country where the people wew more flat to improvement 
* than in this neighbourhood. I apprehend the cause is this, a great many gentlemen 
live in it, consecjuenfly near their tenants, and ve curbs upon their ingenuity. Most 
experiments are costly, and the fanner is afraid his landlord will look upon his at* 
tempts to improve as acts of extravagance,— >such as hixing a Dishley ram for zoo 
guineas the season, and other things of the same kind. 

There is an a1)surd idea some men have, that the scheme I have adapted for the 
sands will diminish the quantity of grain: I say no,«^2t will only add to it; fbr aoi 
acre managed in the way I have described, will produce aii much- as two do now. As 
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Ibr die small mutton and fine wool that would be lost by my scheme^ there will tl. 
ways he plenty of the tbrmer on the mountains, for the tables of the great; and if 
binbf are clipped, they wall produce fine carding wool, which does away these 
objcctjoos* 



No. XI. 



During our Survey a Journal was regularly kept, wherein was inserted the whole in- 
formation received at the different places we visited, which was always taken 
down, as nearly as possible, in the words of the persons who gave us the intelli- 
gence. Considering the great extent of the West Riding* the different qualities 
of soil, and the various modes of cultivation adopted, the following abridge* 
ment of its contents, in which a number of observations daily made by ourselves 
are included, will, we hope, present to the public as just a picture of the present 
state of Husbandry in that district, as could well have been accomplished! liad 
any other method been adopted. 

V^cTOBaa i8th, 1793* received our commission from Sir John Sinclair, President 
of the Board of Agriculture, to draw up an account of the stock and husbandry of the 
West Riding of Yorkshire, and to inquire into the state of manufactures, so far as 
they were connected with the agriculture of that district. 

October aad, set off from East Lothian, and arrived at Boroughbridge on 
the 24th. # 

Boroughbridge is a market*town, situated upon the great north road, and about 
half way betwixt London and Edinburgh. It elects two members to Parliament, in 
conscr^ucnce of a peculiarly qualified burgage tenure, and was first summoned to send 
members by Qiieen Mary in 1 5 53. It is a town of smallextent, enjoys the benefit of inland 
^oaidgation firom the river Eure, which passes this place, and is navigable to Rippon* 
Here we received the following information rclauve to the husbandry of the neigh* 
bourbood. 
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The land generally belongs to sinnll proprietors, and farms arc of various sizes. 
Soil good; mostly deep loam ; and the rent about 20s. per statute acre, besides public 
burthens, which may be about 125. more. Rate ot >^ages i^d, per day tor winter half 
ycnr, and i6rf. tor summer, with extra allowance in ha/ time and harvest. Wheat cut 
with the sickle nt 55. 6d. and 6 s. per acre. Harvest early ; generally over by the end of 
September. A great part of the land kept in grass. Rotation upon the clay land, two 
crop3 and a fallow, and these crops arc wheat and beans ; the fallow limed with 32 
bushels Winchester measure, per acre, and the dung chlelly applied to the grass: upon 
light lund the rotation is, turnips, barley, clover, and wheat, sometimes oats in pbcc 
or v/heat. Mr. Frctwell drills turnips, but the general practice of the neighbourhood, 
is to sow broadcast: where the soil is proper for it, the turnips are cat upon the ground 
v/ith sheep, v/hich is considered as most advantageous. Some cattle bred» but not a 
fourth part of the necessary quantity: those that arc bred, arc chiciiy for cows, the 
mdcs being killed when calves. Few or no $heep bred. Mr. Frctwell, and Mr. Flet- 
cher buy their ewes from Northumberland: bought them this year at 225. per head; 
sold the lambs at 15s. 6d,; and the ewes in autumn, after being fatted, at 29s.; 
vahic of the flet?.:e 35.— about 3 J tieeccs to the stone. An acre of gocxi pasture 
will carry four ew:s, and their lambs. Land almost totally incljsed, and the 
inclosures small. DItference of rent betwixt open and inclosed lind, ten shillings 
per acre. Some waste unimproved common in the neighbourhood, which ought 
to be divided and inclosed. No land is watered here. 

Prices of corn this year higgler than usual, but markets m general steady. What corn 
is more than necessary for home consumption, is disposed of at Knarcsborough mar- 
ket, and from thence carried to the western, parts of the county. Corns mostly 
stacked in the fields, as there is found less loss by vermin than in the stack-yird. 
Some threshing machines in the neighbourhood* Roads in good order. The bye- 
roads supported by the statute work, which consists of 2 s* from each householder, and 
six days labour ot a team of three horses, and two labourers from the farmer for each 
50/. of rent, with an assessment of6d. in the pound upon his rent. Paring an J burn- 
ing is only practised upon the waste lands ; expence about 181. per acre. The first 
year it is sown with rape seed; produce from two to five quarters per acre, generally 
about four quarters ; price at present thirty guineas per last, but very Auctuiting ; cx- 
pence of reaping and threshing about 20s. per acre, if stacked and tt-.rcshed in winter; 
but according to the general practice it is impossible to calculate the expcnce, ih<: 
whole neighbourhood being gathered to the threshing, when it is done in the field. In 
this mode it is a perfect tejst, where all comers arc welcome: but Ms good old cus* 
torn is fast going out, and the thriftier practice of stacking it in the yard, and thresh- 
ing it in the winter, introduced in its place.— The straw of the rape is sold to the soap 
boilers at about 5 s. per acre. The plough used here is of the Rotheram kind, drawn 
wiih two horses upon light land, and three upon clay. A ploughman works his horses 
only ; labours generally 10 hours per day, when the season allows. The want oiTIesises 
one great obstacle to improvement. Most part of the fanners are upon yearly leases, 
filled with innumerable restrictions ; and leases of this kind are as good as none. 

From Boroughbridge we proceeded to Copgrove, the seat of Henry Duncombe, 
Esq. M. P. ibr the county. XTpon the road to Copgrove we passed sevend commaa 
fields, which appeared to be of good qu^ity> but under.exccrable inaoagemeut. The 
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far greatest part of the land was inclosed* and the grass very, rich; those iuclo&urcs 
adjoining to Mr. Duncombe*s house particularly so. 



.The information received at Copgrove was to tlie following punport. 

Soil in general light, well adapted to turnips, carrots, and other drilled cro;)s» 
The whole parish of Copgrove possessed by Mr.Duncombc; but there is a consU 
drrable nr.mher of small proprietors in the neighbourhood. Tiic majority of tKc 
farms art small, not exceeding iso acres. The land is employed both in pasture and 
tillage; about tivo-thirds in pasture. Of the tillage part, one-third nnnually under 
fallow, and turnips taken upon it. Mr. Duncombe drills a few, but tlt?y are other- 
wise universally broadcast. Two crops of corn allowed to a fallow, and these crops are 
cither wheat and oats, or oats and wneat. Mr. Duncombe*s steward thinks it bcit to 
take oats first. Mr. Duncombe sometimes sows rape upon the fallow, ears it off in 

. autumn with sheep, and sows it with wheat: at other times, after eating it in autumn, 
let i it stand till spring, when it is eat again with sheep, and sown with barley or oats. 
When land is sown down for grass, if intended only to stand one year, reel clover is 
sown by itscif ; if for sheep pasture, white clover, yellow clover, and rib grass ; aiid 
if for me^dcTw, white clover and hay seeds. The stock kipt upon the pastures arc a 

' mixture both of sheep and cattle. A considerable part of the fallow is limed ; the 
turnips all dunged, and the remainder of the dung laid U(>on grass. Horses chietly 
employed in tite plough, being found most expeditious, though a few oxen are also 
kept. H.:rvest generally commences about the middle of August, and is finished be* 
fore Michaelmas. The land is mostly inclosed, there being but few open fielJi. The 
▼alue of the land is increased one-half by inclosing ; inclosures ia general small ; 
arer.ige not above 10 acres: inclosing not injurious to population. Some common 
fields, which are very detrimental both to the proprietors and the tenants. Some 
waste lands, but not extensive, which might be improved it they were divided. Prices 
of labour greatly advanced; £irmer*$ servants, by the year, ^12 of wages, and vie- 
tuals; labourers, is. 6d. per day, with their victuals in hay time and harvest; hay 
cut at 2s. per acre; oats and wheat, 6s. ; threshing wheat 25. 6d. per quarter ; 
oats» tod. ; barley, 6d. Some part of the land in the neighbourhood is meadow, but 
being common, has not been drained, which would prove highly advantageous. Par- 
ing and burning greatly practised ; of use to brealc up grass lands in this manner; 
cxpencc 20s. per acre. Not much wood in the neighbourhood; but the quantity is 
sufficient to answer the demands of the inhabitants. Provisions high ; betrf and mut- 
ton 4 J. and 4|J. per lb. and keep pretty equal for the seascn. Roads in good 
order; the bye-roads supi)orted by the statute work. Farm-houses and offices, in 
general, not well constructed, nor properly situated, and might be greatly improved. 
No leases arc granted. The tenants ate mostly under covenants and restrictions; 
some of which are detrimental both to th^ interest of landlord and tenant. No ma- 
nufactures here, but a number of cotton mills in the neighbourhood ; as they are 
litdy established, their effects are not yet known. No agncultural societies. The 

- Dutch or Rotberam plough is usui by Mr. Duncombe. 
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Arrived at Knarcsborough.— Waited upon Robert Stockdale, Esq. from whom we 
received a great deal of valuable information. The forest of Knaresborough, consirt- 
ing of 33,000 acres, was divided in consequence of an act of parliamtmt passed in 
1770 ; and his account of this transaction, as published in the Appendix to this survey, 
will throw great light upon the system by which common lands are at present divided 
and inclosed. 

Knarcsborough is a market-town of great antiquity, and formerly a place of consi- 
derable strength. It is almost encompassed with the deep river Nid, and strenj;thened 
by a castle situated upon a craggy rock, whence the name of the place is supposed to 
be derived. It has a weekly market on Wednesday, at which great quantities of com 
and provisions of all kinds are sold. A good deal of linen is manufactured in tliif 
place and neighbourhood ; but little or nothing done in the woollen way. 

Information received here from Mr. William Bramley, steward to Sir Jo. Coghill, Barf. 

Soil about Knarcsborough part light, upon a clay bottom, and a considerable 
part a deep rich loam. The majority of proprietors small, and generally occupy their 
own land. The fields about the town mostly in grass, and employed in feeding milk 
cows. The cows are chiefly of the Holderncss breed : farther west, they arc of the 
long horned or Craven kind, which are hardier, and answer better for the soil and 
climate. When land is broke up from grass, two crops of oats are taken, then fallove, 
whid\ is sown with wheat or barley and grass seeds. Sheep, both bred in the neigh- 
bourhood, and bought at the adjoining fairs. Wool sells at about 10 s, 6d. per stone 
of 15 lb. avoirdupois, three fleeces to the stone. General rotation of crops ;— -falloir^ 
whcur, bcuns, and oats ; but sonic take only two crops after fallow. I'he fallows ore 
limed, z chaldcrs, or 64 bushels to the acre. Turnips often taken for a fallow which 
are worth £ 5. per acre, when eaten upon the ground ; after them, barley. Plough 
of the Dutch or Rot he ram kind, wrought with 3 horses in a line. No cxcn used. 
Wheat sown about Michaelmas, if the season answers, beans in March, oris early as 
possible, oats in April, and barley immediately aft'^rwards. Land almost wholly in- 
closed, and supposed to be worth 5 s. more rent per acre than the sante soil in op:a 
field. Inclosurcs from 3 to 10 acres. Thinks it would be of great utility to inclcse 
all the common flelds ; and that inclosing can never have a bad effect upon popula- 
tioi\. A waste common in tlie neighbourhood, which might be greatly improved. 
Planth'.g the waste lands not supposed advantageous ; as there were ^omc of the 
higher parts of the forest planted, which have done no good. Wages high ; in h"!*- 
vest 2 J. per day for men, and 15 d. for women. Hours of labour, in summer, frcm 
six to six ; but in harvest, do not enter till eight o'clock. Paring and burning greatly 
pncfised; expencc 141. per acre. A good deal of wood in the neighbourhocd. 
Provisions plenty; beef and mutton ac 3|</. and ^d. per lb. avoirdupois. Farm* 
houses not vcr^r good, and stand in need of improvement. A number of leases 
granted ; some tor 7, others for 14, and a few for 21 years. Thinks it would greatly 
promote the interest of both landlord and tenant, if the whole of the lands were under 
. lease ; thinks also that covenants, or restrictions upon the tenant, during any part 
of the lease, except the three last ycansj are a great hardship, and very detrimental td 
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good fiuming. No a|jicultural societies iti tlus neighbourhood, but the fanners in 
general SiTem fond of improvements. 

We also received answers to the queries from Mr. Stockdalc* whsre his information 
agrees with Mr. Bramley ; it is unnecessary to repeat it. The substance of his answeis 
is therefore only given. 

The soil and climate vary according to situation, exposure* vicinity to rivers and 
towns; as also to the quantity of lime, composts, and other manures tlut arc used. 
Farms are in general small, and divided nearly into equal portions of arable and grass ; 
all kinds of clover and grass-seeds are cultivated. A mixed stock of liorses, cattle, 
and sheep are kept upon the pastures, the breeils by no means properly attended to, 
except by some particular persons. Very little l?nd is watered, but many situations 
would admit of it. Fallowing practised mvariably \i\yon strong soils, and even upon 
all such as are not friendly to the turnip husbandry. Turnips, when eat bv sheep, 
seldom fail to improve the ground, and secure a succession of good crops ; out red- 
dover, when too often sown^ is found not so good a succession as trefoil and white 
clover* or even beans, occasionally introduced in its stead. Lime is principally used 
js a manure, wlien stable-dung cannot be obtained. Compost dunghills ars; now 
more attended to than formerly, but not so much as they ought to be. Many of the 
common Aelds are inclosed annually, under particular acts of parliament, and by them 
populiLtbn has been greatly increased. The extent of waste land is very great in this 
wapentake, and princip illy depastured by half-starved sheep, horses, and young cattle; 
it may be improved in various'ways, as the commons in this district diH'er much in 
soil, exposure, and other circumstances. The land is not so much drained as it ought 
to be, the drains are mostly filled with stones, and covered, very few filled with wood 
or straw. If the soil be sound and strong, it is common to turn the first sod, with 
the grass side downwards, letting it rest tor support on a piece of the bottom of the 
drain on each side not thrown out ; this is called a shoulder drain, and in strong land 
answers well, and is done cheap. Paring and burning is practised, and found to 
answer well in all sour rushy land, and is done by men, with a push or breast spade. 
In some parts of the country wood abounds, and where it is attended to, thrives well. 
The roads are in general good ; those are best which are made wide, not too much 
raised in the middle, and the stones broke small, by which means they unite and bed 
firmer. The farm-houses and offices* when made in consequence of new inclosures, 
are usually placed near the centre of the farm, and are well constructed. Few leases 
are granted, which is to be lamented, as it can never be expected that improvements 
will be made, where the tenant has no certainty of reaping the benefit of them. The 
people certainly have a great turn to improvements, and were reasonable leases given, 
wokuci make a rapid progress therein. The intermixture of property, a great obsta* 
cle to improvennent. It a general indosure bill could be obtained, and tithes com- 
muted, it would obviate a great many of the present impediments, and contribute 
more to extensive and general improvement than any other measure. 

We bad the pleasure to fall in at Knaresborough with Mr. Bainbridge, steward to 
Lord Loughborough* from whom we received a variety of important information, 
made use of in its proper place. The poors rate is generally 45. in the pound 
b this neighbourhood, which raises a suspicbn that the funds are either badly 
•dmimsteicdj or that the laws themselves are founded upon wrong principles. By in- 
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formation received from other sources, it appeared that i person in the workhouse 
fares full as well as if he derived his subsistence from his ov n labour ; a method o: ma* 
nagement inconsistent with sound policy, and highly inia ical to virtue and industcy, 
amon|st the lower ranks. 

Visited Harrowgate ; country about that place wild and u icultivated ; in the division 
of Knaresborough forest* a tract of land about 200 acres, * vas set apart for the use of 
the company who resort there. 

Arrived at Ripley. Sir John Ingilby, a great friend to improvement in this ncigh- 
bourhood, unfortunately from home. The land here mo«tly belongs to small free- 
holders ;«*farms about 1 20 acres in extent, but a great deal larger upon the poor lands. 
Rents, in the vicinity of Ripley 305. per acre, besides public burthens ; about a third 
of the land kept in tillage* no clover sown, no land watered, wheat and oats the ^ne- . 
ral crops, and two crops to a fallow* One«third of the tillage land annually limd 
and 3 chalders, or ^6 bushels applied to the acre. Harvest later than in the lower pani 
of the country ; nine quarters of Friesland oats per acre, sometimes got upon fresh 
land. Land all inclosed. Rents increased by inclosing ; inclosures from 5 to 15 acres. 
No common fields t little waste land. Labourers 91. per week, ploughmen 20/. per 
annum, with a free house, cow, and fuel. Very little land pared and burned, roads 
good ; farm houses might be improved ; seldom any leases granted, but the want of 
them thought a great Toss, as the farmers have thereby no encouragement to improre 
their lands ; strict covenants betwixt landlord and tenant, wkich are thought detri* 
mental to both. One of the greatest obstacles to improvements here, is confining the 
tenants to keep their lands in old pasture grass. 

From Ripley to Paitley-bridge, the face of the country alters exceedingly. A great 
deal of wood land ; road very unequal, and great part of it shaded with trees on each 
side. There is a fine valley or strath of land, called Nidderdale, or Netherdale, as we 
approached Paitly ; in the midst of which runs the river Nid, and the whole dale 
appeared exceeding populous. Land in the dale all inclosed, mostly with stone dykes. 
Observed a number ot fine cows pasturing in the fields, something of a cross betwixt 
the Holdcmcss and Craven breeds : indeed we saw scarce any other stock but milk 
cows, great auantitics of butter being ma:!c in the dale. Farms very sm:dl, and al* 
most wholly in grass. Some turnips, and those taken great care of, for we noticed in 
several fields the tops cut off, and the turnip carrying home to be built in the barn. 
Little hay ; and as for corn, we have not seen one stalk since our departure from 
Ripley. 

Paitlcy is a fine thriving place : It being market day when we were there, the town 
was ^ much crowded, and the shambles pre<(ented a sight which declared that the in* 
habitants were in no danger of starving for want of butcher meat. A great deal of 
linen is manufactured in this place and neighbourhood. The yarn is generally 
bleached before it is woven, which, we were told, makes the doth much stronger 
than when it is wove before bleaching. Much butter is also salted here, and sent to 
York for the London market. One person alone exports from 700 to 800 firkins 
annualljr of s61b. per firkin— 'the price for which it is contracted at, is 38 j. per firkin* 
A cow in the dale, produces about 3 firkins during the season ; but upon the higher 
erounds only t firkins. We learned that wool is greatly reduced in price this season, 
fine wool 15 /• per cent, bdow last year, and inferior qualities, at least 15 /• per cent. 
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A number of hogs are fed upon oatmeal* and sold to the Lancashire manufact rers at 
js. per stone of 14 pound. The hams are generally sent to the London market, as 
nothing will do wUIy the Lancashire people but the rattest part of the beast. 

At this place we spent the evening Vf ith ■ Moss* Esq. and received from him the 
following important accounts of the husbandry of Nidderdale. 

The climate bad ; very wet, and the harvest late. Some large estates, but the great- 
est part in t!ic possession of small freeholders. Land occupied hy small farmers, who 
are also manufacturers, miners* or people engaged in trade — generally kept in grass, 
and pastured with milk cows. No land watered ; but thinks it may be useful in many 
casts. Oats the principal crop; best management* a fallow and three crops* and tur- 
nips taken to the fallow. Plough of the Rotneram kind. Land all inclosed* except the 
moors. Inclosing a ^reat advantage. Approves of small inclosurcs on that wet* cold 
climate; and thinks mclosing has greatly increased po])ulation. Planting* in certain 
places* would be a great improvement— the moors incapable of improvcmTiit other- 
wise. Wsges very high, owing to the mines and manufactories— average as. per d..y. 
Thinks paring and burning advantageous* but it is not much practised. A great de- 
mand for wood to the mines* and the quantity not adequate. Beef and mutton ^{d. 
per pound* wheat 6s. 6 d. per bushel, barley 4^. \od, oats 35. beans 6s. 6d, Corn 
generally brought from Knarcsborough and Rippon* as little is raised here in propor- 
tion to the dcma.nd. J.and let both upon lease and at will. Length of leases* when 
granted* si years. The linen manufacture doubled within these 25 years. Lead mines 
carried on to a great extent. Thinks manufactures have served agriculture very much. 
Sbcep fed in the dale, are of the Mug breed ; those in the moors* of the Scotch kind. 
Is of opinion it would be of advantage if all the lands were under lease. 

From Paitlcy bridge to Grassington* we went through a large common, which ap- 
peared very improvcable. Observed large flocks of sheep* mostly of the Scotch breed* 
of bad quality and condition. Examined the lead mines in the neighbourhood* which 
are numerous and valuable. Before we arrived at Grassin|;ton, the land improves in 
quality* and is all inclosed. A large woollen mill here* which formerly did much bu- 
siness; but since the stagnation of trade* occasioned by the war* has done little. Few 
or no turnips are cultivated about this place* and the most part of the people cm- 
ployed in the mines. 

Substance of information received at Grassington. 

Land chiefly possessed by small proprietors* and mostly occupied by them. Some. 
extensive commons* consisting of many thousand acres— one ot them lately divided* 
and the consequences beneficial. ^ Oats the principal grain that is sown, but almost 
the whole of the neighbourhood is in grass; and employed in feeding cattle and sheep 
for the Skipton market.' Lime produces great advantages upon the moors. Small 
tithes only drawn, and a modus taken for the great ones. Very few leases granted ; 
bat die gentleman from whom we had this information^ was of opinion that the want 
ef them was a great bar to improvements. 

Leaving Grassington* we crossed the hills* and arrived at Settle. The far greater 
pan of the way, for we cannot call it a road, lay dirough uncultivated moors. Consi- 
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derablc parts of these moors appeared very improveible. Wc went through a large 
extent of stone inclosures, which we undcrstix>d to have been common, and lately di- 
vided; but did not see ihc vestige of a house for more than xo miles; so' could make 
no inquiry whether the inclosing had produced beneficial consequences or not. 

At Settle the low grounds arc all inclosed, and the fences in the most complete state. 
The greatest part ot the land is in grass, which for quality and verdure, can hardly 
be exceeded. Land in the neighbourhood of Settle, sets at 50s. and ^3 per acre. It 
appears well worthy of it, for wc received a well attested account ofa 10 acre close, 
that fed in 179a, 20 head of cattle, and 40 sheep. Indeed the richness of the soil is 
hardly credible to those who have not seen it ; and the possessors seem unanimous^ly 
to think that it is of greater value when kept in grass, than to break it up and culti* 
vate With the plough. 

Settle fair bring upon tlie day we were there, had an opportunity to sec a great 
iliow of cr4ttlcof the county breed. They are universally long horned, and seem in 
shape, skin, and other circumstances, to be nearly the same as the Irish breed. We 
learned that there has not been the same attention shown of late, to keep the breed 
pure, by selecting proper bulls, as formerly. Wc arc, however, of opinion, that the 
breed of long horned cattle, which prevails over the western part of the island, is ad- 
mirably adapted, from the thickness of their skin» and hardiness of constitution, to 
undergo the vicissitudes of this climate : and that the short horned breed, upon the 
eastern coasts, would never answer in this part of the country. 

We received the followlno; answers to the queries here, from David Swale, Esq. 

The cultivated lands in the lower part of this district, consist of excellent fading 
pastures ; the higher grounds are rushy and spouty, occasioned by neglect of drain- 
in[; ; a mode of improvement which has answered in a surprising degree, when applied 
judiciously. The soil ef the low grounds generally rich mould, of the loamy and 
hazle kimls ; the higher lands mostly turbary or clay. In this district there is a 
number of freeholders, from and under ;C *® ^ V^^^* ^^ £ ^ ^^ 5®^- The greatest 
proprietors are, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Thanct, Lord Grantham, Thomas 
Lester, Esq- Edward Parker, Esq. and several others. The lands of good quality, 
are generally employed in feeding. The tillage land is of an inferior sort, and lies in 
higher situations. Black oats arc principallv sown. Turnips are but little culti* 
vated. The cattle that are bred, arc of the long horned kind ; the grazing stocks 
principally consist of Scotch cattle and sheep. Most of the high land is injured by 
water, and the want of fencing. There aiv considerable commons, consisting of 
many thousand acres, capable of great improvement, by inclosing and draining. 
This mode of im])rovcment is checked by the necessity (as the law now stands) of 
having them divided by act of Parliament, as such commons have many proprietors. 
• The rotation of management, upon the higher groutids, is mostly laying them down, 
after three years ploughing, for three years more, without any other cultivation than 
pasturing it with a breeding stock* In low situations, turnips are cultivated, and 
clover would answer, but is not adopted here ; which*is probably owing to the high 
price the land bears* In higher situations » these crops are very uncertain, and depend . 
upon the weather. Fallowing is very little practised. Oxen were formerly used, but 
horses are now generally employed. The ploughs, carts, &c., are of the kind com- 
monly, used in the country. The land is generally inclosed, except the out*iix>ors or . 
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commons. Consideiablc advantage has arisen from inclosing, and the value has in- 
creased. Where cattle or sheep arc pastured, the stock grows better, and although 
the quantity of wool is not so great, yet its qtiallty is finer. The extent of waste 
lands is great, and the improvement by fencing and draining might be considerable. 
Some might, in that case, be converted into pasture land, others into arable, and 
others into planting, with a promising prospect of success. Paring and burning upon 
the high lands is much exploded, as wasting the soil where it can be ill spared. This 
dinricr, in most parts, wants wood. Of late there has been a good deal planted, 
which promises well ; but this article is not so much attended to, as might be wished. 
It would be of great utility to have the tithes properly regulated. Obstacles to im- 
provement, are short leases, and the great scarcity of coal, which might be remedied 
by lords of the manors making trials to discover them, and by holding out rewards, 
and granting favourable leases to such persons as arc willing to adventure in those un- 
dertakings. Poors rates very high here, not less than 6^. 8^. per pound rent. 

At Settle we had also the good fortune to fall in with Mr. Barbecki banker there, 
who took the trouble to intr(Kiuce us to several intelligent farmers ; the substance of 
whose information we now proceed to give. 

Soil in the neighbourhocKi ot Settle, of a hazle mould, upon a dry bottom : climate 
wet; land chiefly in the natural possession of small proprietors. Farms small, from 
^ JO to ^ 200 a year. Several commons, but the stock upon them stinted. All the 
low lands are in grass, and pastured with large cattle of their own breed, and the 
higher grounds by Scotch cattle and sheep : the sheep that are bred here, arc called 
the Mallam breed. Wool disposed of at Huddersfield and Wakefield, and sold this 
season at loi. 6d. per stone, of 16 lb. 3! fleeces to the stone. The wool of the Scotch 
sheep from Teviotdale, sold at ^j. per stone, and 3 fleeces made a stone. The salve 
used for smearing them, is one gallon of tar, and 171b. of butter, which serves from 25 
to 30 sheep. A great quantity of the high grounds capable of improvement ; oats 
almost the only grain cultivated ; no summer fallow, no turnips, no red clover, and 
but very little barley ; lime very sparingly applied ; plough of the Dutch kind, and 
drawn by four horses in a line. Think planting would thrive well upon the moors, 
and b much wanted. Labourers high, 21. per day all the summer months, with vic- 
tualsj in hay-time and harvest ; draining advantageous and much practised, done 
with walls and covered ; paring and burning not thought good farming. Farms 
both set upon leases and at will. Leases from 7 to 1 1 years ; no manufactures 
but spinning cotton, which has not as yet proved detrimental to agriculture. No 
agricultural societies; but think the people have a turn for improvements. 

Left Settle, and proceeded to Ingleton. The land all inclosed, and near wholly in 
gnisf , which was of the richest quality. No turnips to be seen since we lefx Pately- 
bridge, and hardly a blade of corn. In short, for these some days, from the plenty 
of |rass» and scarcity of corn fields, we were ready to conjecture that the inhabitants 
of this port of Yorkshire lived upon butcher meat altogether. 

Information received at Ingleton. 

A large common inthe neighbourhood, which is stocked with sheep by the ftrm- 
crs around* and which would be of great advantage to have divided. Land mostly 
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possessed by small proprietors, and almost totally kept in grass, A good deal of 
wool spun here for the Bradford market. 

Leaving Ingleton, we proceeded for Dent-dale, the most western extremity of the 
county. Upon the road we called upon Bryan Waller, Esq. at Maisongill ; from 
whom we had the following accounts of the husbandry in his neighbourhood. 

Soil a strong loam, and, from the wetness of the climate, unfit tor ploughing— gene- 
rally possessed by small proprietors, and partly set U]>on leases of 3, 7,'and 9 years. Land 
set here by the customary acre, 3 acres of this measure being cqu.il to 5 statute acres. 
Small tithes paid in kind, and a modus taken in lieu of hjiy. The farmer allowed but 
to plough a small part of the Imd, olten but tiglit acros,w!iere he possesses a hundred. 
Ploughing more practised formerly, but breeding and feeding cattle is now thought 
more profitable. No turnips. Cattle fc*l in the house during the winter months, upon 
hay, which renders beef very high in the spring. A number of Scotch^cattle wintered 
upon the pastures, which are disposed of by Midsummer— the commons are stocked 
with Scotch sheep, the large breed being thought above the pasture. Cattle that are 
bred here are all of the long horned kind. No land watered here— thinks it would be 
hurtful in this cold country. Very little fallow, and no attention paid to the plough. 
Lime applied to the pasture grass: and mixed with earth and cow*cung— the remain* 
dcr of the dung laid upon the field that hath been cut for hay. Plough wrought with 
three horses, often four, and all yoked in a line.. Land all inclosed, except the com- 
mons, partly with hedges, and partly with stone dykes. — Inclosing has inci*eased rents 
greatly. A great deal of waste land in the moors, which he cannot say is improvable, 
as planting is not found to answer. Wages high— labourers is. 8</. per day and 
victuals, during hay- time and harvest. Some of the lands are drained— shoulder drains 
have been found to answer upon mossy soil, where it is improper to put stones; but 
in general all drains are built with walls, and covered with flags. Thinks paring and 
burning not good farming. Wood very scarce in this part of the country. Farm 
houses rather stand too much in the villages, and therefore inconvenient. Some cot* 
ton mills, which employ a good number of hands— no other manufactures. Does not 
think the people trouble their heads much about improvements, and thinks the pre- 
sent stock of sheep well adapted for the soil and climate. 

Continued our journey to Dent.— -A great deal of good land, but the general qua- 
lity of the soil, thin and moist bottom. Learned that there was a considerable quan- 
tity of butter salted in this tract, and disposed of at Skipton. Upon our road this day» 
saw two rams in an inclosure, chained together ; which is an excellent scheme to make 
them settle. Arrived at Dent, after a tedious and disagreeable journey, having in the 
course of it passed through a small part of Lancashire, and travelled about eight miles 
in the county of Westmoreland. 

We entered Dent dale from the west, and proceeded down the dale to the town of 
Dent, which is nearly in the centre. This dale is entirely surrounded with hi^h moun- 
tains, and has only one opening from the west, where a carnage can enter with safety. 
It is about 12 miles in length, and from one and a half to two miles in breadth. The 
whole dale is inclosed ; and, viewed from the higher grounds, presents the picture of 
a terrestrial paradise. 

At Dent we received the following information relative to the state of the dale. 

Estates are small, and chiefly in the ilatural possession of the proprietors. Inclo- 
sures small, and mostly in grass. No farms above £s^^ y^^» ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ y^^^J 



leases granted. Sheep mostly from Scotland. Few cattle arc fed, but a great number 
of milk cows are kept, and large quantities of butter and cheese produced. The hilU 
in the neighbourhood of the dale, are all common, and dividing them among the diffc- 
rent proprietors, it is supposed^ would be attended with beneficial consequences. A 
considerable quantity of stockings wrought by women \ipon wires, which are disposed 
of at Kendal. Very tew turnips cultivated, hay being the chief depcndance in winter. 
^rnall tithes only drawn in kind, and a modus taken in lieu of the great ones. 

Returned from Dent to Ingleton, where we met, agreeable to appointment, with 
Mr. Ellershaw, of Chappel le Dale, about four miles trom this place. Mr. Ellershaw 
gave us the first account of watering land, which is done by Iiim, and several of his 
neighbours, to great advantage: he lloats it early in the spring, which not only rots 
the moss, but enriches the land considerably. The commons here arc all stinted, every 
man who enjoys a privilege upon them being restricted to the quantity of stock he is 
to put on thtm. I'herc is not much land limed in the neighbourhood, and what is 
done, is applied very sparingly. Few or no leases granted ; and where they are, bur ot" 
short duration. 1 ithes drawn in kind; but Mr. Eiler&haw thinks it would he for the 
peace and interest of the community to have them valued. No turnips raised. Sheep 
generally of the Scotch kind. Wool sold at 65. 3c/. per stone this season. Some stock- 
ings knit for the Kendal market. 

Visited Settle again on our road to Skipton. From Mr. York's steward, at Long 
Preston, we learned that they had pared and burned a great deal of the l\igher ground<>, 
which had turned out well; and had tried wheat, but tound it did not answer. Oats 
is now their principal crop. After them the land i^ fallowed and limed, and laid down 
with grass seeds. Their management, in other respects, being similar to the rest of 
the country, it is unnecessary to repeat it. At Gargrave, half way between Settle and 
Skipton, we saw mobt excellent fields of grass. It is impossible to say what ^orts ot 
seeds had been sown, or whether any had been sown at all : they seemed a mixture of 
all sortM of hay- seeds, but richer grass calinot grow. 

Arrived at Skipton. This place, which stands in the middle of the district of Cra- 
ven, is for distinction, usually called Skipton in Craven. 

At Skipton there is a large house employed in sorting and combing wool. About 
3000 packs are bought each season from Lincolnshire, Nottingham, Leicester, and 
Rutland shires* Alter it is sorted and combetl, it is spun at the Company's mills, at 
Linton and Addingham, in the neighbourhood, and nntcie into stuft's, viz. shalloons, 
calimancocs, and all sorts of double goods. The noylcs from the combiiig are used 
for the Duesbury and Rochdale trade.— We received' the following information from 
Mr. Hales, steward to the Earl of Thanet. 

The proprietors in the vale are, the Duke of Devonshire, Lord Thanet, and a num- 
ber of small freeholders. Farms of different sizes, but the majority rather small. Soil 
deep and rich. The whole vale almost in grass, being ti om the wetness of the climate 
accounted unfit for corn. What land is ploughed, is upon the higher grounds, and 
oats the principal crop. Few or no turnips culiiv;.tcd. All the vale inclosed. Liclo- 
•ures small. Cannot say whether inclosing has affected population or not, as it is such 
a long time since the vale vas inclosH. ' No common fields here, but thinks, wherever 
they arc, they ought to be divided. Wages high — labourers from 1 8 d. to 2 5. per day, 
woaam 11. Not much paring and bummg— does not approve of it. Very little wood. 
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but thinks a great part of the moors might be planted to advantage. Provisions highs 
beef being at this time ^d, and often 5 d. and s^d. Corn brought here from Rich- 
mond in the North Riding. Roads good. Farm houses in general well situated. Lord 
Thanct*s estate upon lease of 14 years. Duke of Devonshire grants none. Lord Tha- 
net formerly granted lenses for 21 years* and the estate was much improved. Other es- 
tates, where leases have not been granted, are not half so much improved. The tovc- 
nants laid down by Lord Thanet, are only to fallow, lime» and manage in a husband* 
like manner. No manufactures, except some cotton mills, which have done no harm 
to the agriculture of the country. Grass lands in the vale, set from 40^. to $os. per 
acre, and some at ^3. Plough yoked with three horses— no oxen used. Thinks it 
would be for the general good that leases were always granted ; and also that the pay* 
ment of tithes was regulated upon proper principles. 

The management from Paitley-bridge to the western extremity of the county, if 
almost uniformly the same, and grass the sole object. The i>eople unanimously think 
that corn will not pay so much rent as grass, therefore raise very little, except upon 
the higher grounds ; and at the same time lay all their manure upon the rich» fertile 
fields in the vale. By this means they are reduced to the absolute necessity of purchas- 
ing corn, at an advanced price, from other places, where more attention is paid to the 
cultivating it. From what we could learn, a great deal more corn was formerly raised 
than now; which is evident from tithes having decreased four-iifths in rolue within 
these thirty or forty years. 

We learned from the Rev. Mr. Wethnell, that the husbandry at Keightly is much 
in the same style as here, only rather more corn raised^ and that the moors and high- 
grounds arc used for breeding cattle. 

From Skipton proceeded down Wharfdale to Otley. For the first four miles the 
soil is barren moor, and perfectly unimproveable,' unless planting will answer, which, 
from the highness of the situation, is very doubtful, unless the larch will prosper. At 
Addingham, the soil turns good, and the whole way to Otley remarkably rich. At Sir 
. James lhbclson*$, at Denton, there are fine large haughs of grass, and the indosures 
larger than we have seen in Yorkshire. Saw some corn fields upon the road, but not 
in good order; and a few fields of fallow, not half wrought. Observed some turnips, 
the first we have met with for a long time. Examined a plough ; the first we have 
seen these four days, and it appear^ to be of the Dutch or Rotheram kind, but of 
wretched construction. The held it was lying in was fiill of quickens^-provincially 
whlckcns. The land almost wholly inclosed. 

At Otley we received a variety of information .~We give the substance of it:— 
Soil very gooil. Climate dry. Some large proprietors, but a greater number of small 
ones. Firms chiefly small, few above ^^50 rent. Land mostly employed in pasture, 
and sown with white clover and hay-sc«?ds. Little land watered; bur understood same 
people have done it to good effect. When land is broke up from grass, three crops 
are taken, and then a fallow. Few turnips are cultivated. Some lime used. Harvest 
early. Land all inclosed, and thought much more valuable tlun when open field. 
Wood much sciircer than formerly, but a great deal of the waste land might be 
planted to advantage. Tithes compounded at 5*. and 6 s. per acre. Rent of land hat 
401. per acre, and all public burthens. Want of leases greatly complained of. Seine 
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cotton mills, which have dor«e good, by employing young people. A common lately 
dirldedia the neighbourhood^ which has turned out well. 

Arrived at Leeds. 
Leeds is situated on the river Aire. It is a very ancient, and populous town, and 
was of considerable repute during the Saxon government. The woollen manufac- 
tory has flourished liecc for several ages, which has both enriched the inhabitants, aiid 
increased the value of all the land in the neighbourhood. 

The following is the most accurate accounts we could procure of the state of hus- 
bandry near Leeds. 

The soil variable— a great part of it good, generally loam upon a clay bottom. 
Climate dry. Land possessed by small proprietors, and mostly occupied by manu- 
hcturer^: a few of what are here called large farmers, having from loo to 150 
acies-of land. Land employed partly in pasture, partly in meadow, and a propor. 
lion in tillage, but ought to be all in grass upon account of the great demand 
irom Leeds tor milk. Some clover, and rye-grass sown. The stock kept upon the 
pastures are cows and horses belonging to the manufacturers. Part of the land 
watered and turns out well. Grains cultivated are wheat, barley, oats, and beuns ; 
also seme rape, and turnips, which are generally sown broadcast. A few beans are 
drilled. Fallowing much practised. Large quantities of potatoes raised, and a great 
demand for them. Much lime is used, and both grass, and fallow dunged. An ex- 
cellent manure is got from the sizing boilers* waste, which is the bones and remains of 
sheep feet, cows feet, and sloughs ot horns. Horses only used. — Seed time, and har- 
vest early. Land mostly inclosed, and rents greatly raised thereby. Inclosures from 
Lto 8 acres, and the smallest ones most valuable, being possessed by clothiers, who 
ve no use for large ones. Inclosing in a manufacturing county must increase po- 
pukiion. Very little waste land but what might be improved by dividing and inclos- 
ing. Wages.— >Masons 151. to 18s. per week. Carpenters the same. Mill-wrights, 
iSs. to 2ii. and day labourers 9^. to 12s. Journeymen clothiers each from 9V. to 
I5i. per week. Ilougiimen ^ 12. per annum, with victuals and hcer. Very lit- 
tle paring and burning, unkss where commons are newly divided — the expcnce from 
19s. to 27i. per acre. Not much wood, as land can be used to far grc.Ucr advantage 
otherwise. Provisions high — Beef 4^ </. and 5c/. and much higher in spring. Koads 
in j^cpcrjl but tolerable, owmg to their being let to undertakers, who neglect them. 
(louses for manufactures well constructed ; and a great many more wanted. Few 
lcas^>-— wbjn granted, their duration from 3 to 15 years. The nature of the covenants 
in ihcm is, that the tenant pays all taxes, keeps all in repair, is bound not to break 
n? any grais land, undtr pcniJtics, tliat run from 5s. to £zo. per acre, and t j have 
at IciSC tHO-thirds of the larm in grass; upon the tillage part he must not take 
&bovc 3 crcp^ without fallowing, and all the fallows must be limed. 

Broad cloth and other dliFcrcnt manufactures are carried on here, winch have 
greatly increased icnts. There arc no agricultural societies, bvit the ])coplc have a 
i;reAi turn lor improvements— the expcnce is not regarded. Several inclosure bills have 
passed lor moors in the neighbourhood, which have produced the most beneficial 
ioAscijVcnccs. Titlies both small and great, drawn in kind, but the general op iiiion 
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ij, that a compensation in moa^y, in plice of them, would operate as a gr?at cnco.i- 
ragcincnt to improveinsats. It was also the opinion of our informers, t.iat a gc^ivt-al 
incbsure bill, upon proper principles, would be of great public utility ; as by it, ibzy 
s;iid, niucji cxpence would be saved to individuals, houses would be provided for ma- 
nufacturers, and the people prevented from cmi;j;rating. 

Left Leeds, and proceeded to Bradford. Rather more corn land than wchaveas 
yet seen during the survey, but all in bid order. A good deal of oak wcH>d abcixf 
Kirkstall Abbey, about 3 miL»s from Leeds. Observed a plough at work, and dravn 
by 4 stout horses all in a line. The plough of a very indifferent construction, and 
' taking a very ebb furrow, not the depth of what 2 horses will do when yoked properly 
abreast-^the land very much damaged by the large sweep the horses took when turning. 
Saw another plough upon a soft moor going with 3 horses— a very ebb furrow liut 
the straightest we have as yet seen in Yorkshire. Indeed in those parts of the coun- 
try we have hitherto surveyed, ploughs are so scarce, that they may almost, like hoisei 
at Venice, be shewn as a curiosity. 

Information got at Bradford. 

The nature of the soil various, some parts being rich loam, and others of a cdU 
watery quality. Climate healthful. Lind is possessed by small proprietors, and oc:u- 
pied by small farmers and manufacturers. It is almost all in grass, and the seeds 
sov.n arc mostly those called, natural hay-seeds. Cows are the principal stock that is kept. 
V/iR}v the lind is in tillage, wheat and beans arc sown in small quantities, but oats 
nic tl^e principal crop. Some gooJ firmers adopt the modern rotation of turn ps/* 
b \A:y, clovtT, and wheat. Fallowing is practised, but often in a very slovenly manner, 
ci.ci the rotation intli-it case is, w!\c:t, oats and oats; or wheat, bsans, and oats. 'The 
oMiurry is all inclrscd ; inclosurcs small, few exceeding 6 acres, and by them the country 
hiS bnih been enriched and the land im|)rovcd. Li.bourcrs wages, 9^ per week. Plough- 
ir.cn ^12 pjran;)um, with victuals, lodging, and washing. Pariiig and burning cnly 
praciii.d whcrj Iicath ground is broke up. Few leases arc granted, those thit arc, are 
<;cntr.;lly for 1 1 years, and the covenants are, to lime all the fallows ; not to tak? xriore 
crops tlian 3 ; to keep the premises in repair; not to sell hay, straw, or manure, provinci- 
ally, tillage ; and not to assign. No practices can be pointed out here, that would be 
of advantage in other districts, the inhabitants having both their minds and capitals 
fixed upontrade. 

Arrived ut Halifcx — the whole country from Bradford to this place, being almost a 
continued village ; roads bad ever since we left Leeds, and materials very scarce. Ob- 
served most of the roads are provided with a foot-path, paved with free stones, waich 
is a most useful measure ; but, strange to tell, every person upon horseback uses the 
foot-paths. The first 'person Vre saw going upon these large polished stones at foil 
speed, we thought wrong in the head, and every moment expected his horse would 
come down, and break the rider's neck ; but a short time convmced us that it was the 
universal practice. 

Halifax is a large and populous town, and is situated upon the river Calder. It 
stands upon a gentle descent from east to westt which makes it pleasaat and conrf 
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rr.cnu The houses arc, in general, built of brick, though free-stone appears to abound 
in the neighbourhood ; and as little attention appears to have been paid to the laying out 
the town at first, the streetsand buildingi are rather irregular and confused. The woollen 
minufaciurc has here ftourished for neir three centuries ; and though the soil in the 
neighbourhood has been originally barren, and probably, for that reason, was chosen 
zs a prc»iicr place for c;!ri7ing on manufactures, yet the industry of the people has 
bxn so great, as to improve almost every spot near the place, thereby making good 
the old proverb, that a barren soil is an excellent whetstone to promote industry. 

The parish of lUlifux is in the warpentake of Morlcy, and consists of 26 townships 
or ha Inlets. The parish is of great extent, and sup|)osed equal in size to the whole 
county of Rutl ind. It is about 17 miles in length, and 11 in breadth. From this 
extent it clearly appears tliat the ground must have been a barren waste, and tlie po- 
pulation of small amou.:t, when the parish was formed. 

Several parts of the p irish atford coals, wliich are absolutely necessary for carrying 
on that extensive trade, lor v/hich tiiis ncighbourliood is famous. The air is good, 
and chieSly blows from the w^st and soutli-west, and often attended with heavy falls 
of rain; bjt, as there is but little level land in the parish, the rain which falls soon 
runs ofF, and of conseqtience the country is clean and dry, which contributes both to 
the ease and health of the inhabitants. 

We observed some'fences of a very uncommon kind in tills neighbourhood. Large 
flag stones of 3 feet height, set upon their end, are fastened in the ground, which 
make a fence both complcre and agreeable. We cannot speak to the expcnce, bur as 
stones of tint kind are here in plenty ; we suppose a fence of this kind will be com- 
paratively cheap. 

The cloth hall at Halifax, is a large btiilding, the area being 300 feet in length, by 
240 in breadth. Part of it is 3 stories high, the remaindei' a stories, and it coiUains, 
no less than 31^ different rooms, where the manufactures of the town and neighbour- 
hood are exposed to sale. It is open each Saturday at 10 o'clock, and is shut by iz 
o'clock. A bell is rung when the market commences, and ceases ; and those wlio 

Eurchase before or after market are liable to a penalty. The original cost of the 
uilding was ^^ 12,000 ; and we were informed that the value of goods in the hall is 
never considered at less than ^50,000 at a time. 

Waited upon William W.:lkcr, Esq. at Crownest near Halifax, and examined his im- 
provements, which are executed with singular taste and ingenuity. Mr. Walker 
waters his ground with great success, and it is all laid oft with great attention 
for this purpose. All his inclosures arc in perfect order, and his farm offices in the 
neatest condition. 

Mr. Walker was so kind as to favourus with the following accountsof the husbandry 
in the parish of Halifax. 

Tlie soil varies much, but in general is naturally poor. Proprietors both large 
and small. Farms mostly small, and occupied by maivufacturers for the conventency 
of keeping a cow or two, for the use of their families, and conveying their goods to the 
mill and to the markets. The land is principally in meadow pasture grass, and is sown 
with natural hay-seeds, rib-^rass, and rye-grass ; and where it is not used for the manufac- 
turtr« as mentioned above, it is pastured with a mixed stock of horned cattle and sheep. 
Great advantages are found to result from overflowing the meadows at proper stA* 



sons, and particularly in time of floods. Land is generally fallowed after the thrd 
crop. Sometimes turnips are taken upon the fallow, then barley, clover, wheat, or 
oats. A small quantity of wheat is sown, and very few beans. The lands, except 
the htatli moors, are mostly inclosed, but there are doubts, whether any advantages 
at all have resulted from inclosing the waste lands in this parish. The size of inclo- 
sures are in general from 2 to 4 acres. Inclosing in this parish has certainly had no 
tendency to decrease population. The extent of waste ground, if we include the 
heatlv. can scarcely be guessed at. It is, however, very considerable, and there is 
some worth the expence of inclosing for cultivation : at any rate, it is worthy of con- 
sideration, whether it is not a desirable object, that each freeholder's property be as- 
certained, t]»at such as are inclined to improvement, may do so by planting or 
otherwise. Wages high, husbandmen get trom iSd. to aorf. per day; in time of 
harvest 25. Great attention is paid to draining, which U done in a complete manner 
with stones. A very inconsiderable quantity of wood-land in this parish. Price of 
provisions, butter 121/, beef ^{d. and 4I-, mutton 4i- and 5//. veal 4rf. ar.d -i^. The 
roads are ver)' bad.. The houses and offices are built for the accommodation ot the ma- 
nufacturer, not of the farmer. Leases are granted for various terms,from 7 to 21 yean; 
but vciy frequently no leases at all arc granted. The principal manufacture here is 
woollen and worsted goods, and some cottons. Manufactures are the grand object of 
persons of all descriptions* and the land is divided into small farms, in aid of the ma- 
nufacturer, 'inhere are very few who attend, in any degree, to the cultivation and 
improvement of the ground, which is regarded only as a secondary object. 

Set off for Wakefield. The soil appeared thin for a considerable part of the wj.y, 
and rather of an inferior quality. At Devvsbury the ground turned better, and a num- 
ber of fine fields appeared upon the banks of the Calder below this place. The road 
from HrJiflix to Wakefield in most shocking condition, and the heaviest stage we 
have travelled. Observed the materials are of bad quality, and that to render thcaa 
harder, a great part of them are burnt before they are bid on the road ; also that^ 
clay was burnt into a kind of brick, and used likewise for repairing the roads. WiJit' 
of proper materials is a local disadvantage, for which the road surveyors con never be 
blamed. They sc:med however to us, to be carrying en the repairs upon bad prin- 
ciples : instead of filling up the old ruts, which were vei7 deep, and levelling the sur- 
face, a new covei ing was laid indiscriminately on, which will never bed nmily, or 
consolidate in any situation. Besides, the repairs were carrying on at an improiier 
season, for the roads appeared tc receive considerable damagefrom driving the materials. 

Saw 3 large strong norses this afternoon, drawing a light break harrow, which 
might have been easily worked with two. The horses go uniformly in a line« and 
seem much stronger than any we saw in the northern parrs of the Riding. 

Wakefield is a large well-built market town, and possesses a considerable share of 
the cloathing trade. It is very populous, and has two market days weekly^ at which 
great quantities of cloth, wool, corn, and provi<%ions of all kinds are sold. It stands 
upon the river Calder, which by an act of Parliament 1698 was made navigable 
as far as this place. A canal is, at this present time, making from hence to Bamsley. 

From Wakefield to Pontefract, the soil is much 'drier, and corn fields more niune*. 
rous. Passed a large common field, which appeared in very bad order. Arrived at 
Pontefract, and met with a number of intelligent fiirmerf^ from whom we received 
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mach iiiformation. They all concurred in one sentiment with regard to tithes, viz. 
ihat it would be a material encournc^cnient to improvements it* they were commuted ; 
21..0 that every common field in the kingdom ought to be divided. Provisions very 
hi^h. Barley sold in the market this day at 405. per quarter. 

Information received atPontcfract, about the cultivation of Liquorice, from Mr. Il.illy, 
seedsman and nurseryman there. 

Tl^e soil most proper for liquorice, is that of a deep, light, sandy loam. It is- 
trenched three feet, well dunged, and pknted with stocks and runners in the montlis 
01 I tbruary and March, on beds of one yard wide, thrown up in ridi;cs, with alleys 
b^tw«xt them, and the beds bocd and hand-weeded. The first year a crop of onions, 
is lukLn ;n the alleys, and the tops of the liquorice cut over every year. The ground is 
tfwDchcd when the liquoiicc is taken up, and all the fibres cut off. A considerable 
qucutlty more than 100 acres, is cultivated in this neighbourhood. It is a very pre- 
larious pbnt, often rotten by wetness, and al.^ohurt by sharp fro^^ts in the spring, and 
dry weather afterwards. Rent of thj land, upon which it is cultivated, about 3 /. per 
acre. 

Mr. Hallcy also cultivates rhubarb, and has done it to advantage. The quality 
sscdicenicd good, and he lately received a medal from the society of arts for the 
cuItLiic of it. Land about Pontcfract of very fine quality, sets from 40 to 505. per 
acre, snd is kept nearly in equal proportions of pasture and tillage. 

V/iiitcd upon Mr. Green at Chdling Park near Fcrr>bridge. Mr. Green rents this 
farra from oiie o\ the coilcgcs at Cambridge. Is a complete farmer, and keeps his 
land ill good order, but is acsurdly restricted by his lease from breaking up old grass. 
Here wc received the fcllowing intormanion. 

Soil of various qualities, lime»stone, clay, and sand* being the prevailing ones. 
Upon the ltmc*stone the following rotation is adopted, ist. fallow, 2d. barley, 3d. 
clover. 4th. v^lieat. Upon the clay, ist. fnllow, ad. wheat, 3d. beans, 4th. wheat or 
04ts. U|Kin the sand, turnips, barley, clover, and wlicat. Both citaics and farms 
gener;.lly large, and the farms kept in equal^ proportions of pasture and tillage. 
Does not water his land, but wishes it was in his power, as he thinks the practice ad- 
vantageous. A great deal of lime used ; about 48 bushels apjlied to the acre, and 
repeated tvcry tallow. The fallow also manured with stable and pigeon dung. 
Ploughs of the Dutch kind, and wrought sometimes with two horses abreast, at 
other times with three abreast, and often with four, yoked in pairs. Seed time and 
harvest early. Land all inclosed, and the size from 5 to 12 acres. Advantages of 
inclosing great, and population increased by it. Some common fields, which would be 
greatly improved by dividing and inclosing. Very little wjstc land ; servants wages 
ics. per week* ai d find themselves in victuals ; and from 55. to 6s. when kept in the 
house. Paring and burnii g onljr practised upon the commons that are taken in, and 
upon old coaise land ; expencc from 161. to i^s. Wood sufKcient to serve country 
purposes. Provisions hi^h, beef and mutton about one penny per pound higher in the 
spring months than at this time of the year. Farm houses and offices might be greatly 
improved ; some leases granted for 21 years ; but the practice of giving them from 
jear to year, is fast commg in, which b both a loss to the farmer, and a bar to im« 
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prove men ts. Thinks restrictions in the lease a hardship upon a good farmer. The 
people have a turn for improvemjnts. Thinks that a general inclo^ure bill would be 
of material advantage to the public. 

Proceeded southward for Mr. Gill's at Natton. The lands upon the road of good 
qu:iliry* and well farmed. Fallows clcin. S:iw so»ne very large ficldj of wheat 
making a vigorous appearance. 

I ifor nation from Mr. Gill. 

Soil generally of good quality, part of it gravel, the rest clay, upon a wet bottom. 
About two-thirds of the ground kc]>t in tillage, and one-third in pasture. Red and 
wlnte clover sown with rye-grass. Breeds a few l.orses, and feeds both cattle and 
sheep. Rotation— fallow, xipon which turnips arc taken, barley, clover, and wheat, 
sometimes oats. Uses a good de.;l of lime, but apnlies only 30 bushels to the acre. 
Brings great quantities of bones fro.n Sheflicld, winch is at 20 miles distance, and 
lays on 50 bushels per acre; costs from i$d. to i8r/. per bushel, besides carriage. 
Plough of the Dutch kind, and wrought mostly with two horses abreast, but some- 
times with four in strong land. Carts of the ordinary construction of the country* 
and drawn by three horses. Land all inclosed* which Mr. Gill thinks of great ad- 
vantage. Size of inclosures from 2 to 14 acres. Thinks small inclo^ures very hurt- 
ful. There are several common fields in the neighbourhood, which should be divided 
and inclosed ; very little waste land ; wages of a ploughman, £ 1 1 per annum, and 
victuals. A good deal of land is drained, big stones being set in the bottom of tlie 
drain, leaning towards one another, and filled up with small stones. Paring and burn- 
ing practised here ; but the landlord's consent must be got — expence 205. p;r acre. 
Roads generally good and well managed, but materials bad. Funds are 6 days labour 
of a team for ^50 rent, and gd. per pound assessment upon the rent. No leases 
granted, which he thinks retards improvement:. Tithes paid for in money, at the 
rate of 6s, or 75. per acre. Sheep in this neighbourhood are either of the Scotch kind, 
or purchased at Peniston, from the moors m the western parts of the count)': the 
wool of the former sells for about Sd, per lb. the other gd. People have a turn for 
improvements, and know no obstacles but the w?.nt of leases, and payment of 
tithes. 

Having a letter for Mr. Spencer Stanhope, of Cannon hall, we went there, but un- 
luckily he was from home, being with the West Riding Militia, at Tinmouth 
barracks. Called for the st^iward ; — who gave it as his opinion that it would be for the 
public interest, that all land was set under lej!sc, with proper restrictions.* 

Arrived at Bretton hall, the seat of Mr. Beaumont, and experienced the greatest at- 
tention from that gentleman. He was at the trouble personally to shew us a part of 

* We arc not fond of introducing into thii work, uibjccu that arc not connected with A^icuUurr^ 
or the iiaic of the country; but the inscription which we saw under the picture of a dog, in the hall 
here, was to remarkable, that we cannot nclp iiiftcrtin^ it.—** Rover, a hound, the property of Joba 
Spencer, Esq. in the year 1753, l^ci"5 very mangy, and luspected of midneu, was condemned to the 
gallowB, where, on 16th August, he was hanged for the space of a ouaner of an hoar, by Thcmaa 
Beck, the huntsman : being let down, and some small symptoms ok life appearing in him, fie was- 
lucked up for another quarter of an hour, and then thrown into a coM pit* ^ yarda deep; from 
which he was extractea on the iQih November, b^ the said Thomaa Beck, alive and in^ood bcaUh* 
—He was twelve weeks and five days in the coal pit,'* 



his large estate* wh'.ch is farmed in as complete a style as any in Yorkshire. Saw very 
fine broadcast turnips at Mr« Brook*s« one of Mr. Beaumont's tenants : they were re- 
markably clean, a thine rather uncommon in this country. Were introduced to se- 
veral of the tenants, whom we found sensible, industrious men. They were busy sow- 
ing their clover leas with wheat. Their young grasses were making a most vigorous, 
close, and equal appearance. Mr. Beaumont has a good deal of wood upon his estate, 
which is very thriving and profitable. Farm-houses and offices are excellently constructed, 
and well situated. Understood the late Sir Thomas Blacket, Mr. Beaumont's father-in- 
law, was very attentive to these matters ; and although he granted no leases, was other- 
wise a kind and indulgent master. 

Examined Mr. Beaumont's flock of sheep : those of the Shetland breed are not doing 
well ; whether the climate is against that kind or not, we cannot say, but the fact is, 
they are not thriving in body, and their wool is fallen off. 

The Ryeland or Hereford breed are doing but middling, and the Pcniston or 
country breed, best of all. It will be a curious fact, if it turns out that the original 
breed of every country is best adapted to the nature of the soil and climate. Saw some 
good sheep at Mr. Hague's one ot Mr. Beaumont's tenants. Mr. Hague, had three 
sorts, one fmm the Duke of Newcastle in Nottinghamshire, one of his own breed, 
and :hc other of the Penisto.i. We thought his own excellent. Mr. Hague has got a 
tup of the Bakewell sort, with whom he is to cross hi^ own ewes, which we thought 
would produce a capital hiccd. 

Sa^ two threshing machif us of the small construction, each drawn with two horses, 
and niaking clean work. One of them was threshing wheat, the other oats, and the 
draught appeared quite ea&y to the horses. 

Went and viewed a large cloth manufacture at Netherton, upon Mr. Bsaumont's es- 
tate. The whole progress is here carried on, from buying the wool, to finishing the 
goods. Every thing appeared carried on in a regular manner, by Mr. Bryant the 
manufacturer. Wool chiefly from Norfolk ai*d Sussex, with some Spanish. Mr. 
Bryant has 80 acres of land, adjoining his manufactory, which he has highly improved 
by bruised bones, and the refuse of thebciled size used in his manufactory. 

From Mr. Beaumont's steward and tenants, we received instructing information 
relative to the husbandry practised upon his estate. Is would taks too much of this 
journal to give the whole of it, must therefore content ourselves with an abridge- 
ment. 

The soil is variable, chiefly hazlc kind of earth, mixed with clay a.id a loamy sand. 
both retentive of water. Some parts dry and sharp, well adapted for turnips, which 
are generally cultivated upon all the fallows, and eaten with sheep. Proi>rietors here, 
arc Mr. Beaumont, Mr. Wcntworih, Mr. Stanhope, Sec. Size of farms from 150 to 
aoo acres. Land chiefly in tillage ; one-third only kept in pasture ; several rotations 
of crops are practised; ist. fallow, wheat, oats, and barley, ad. turnips, barley, clo- 
ver, and wheat. Often hay-seeds and white clover is sown with the bariey, upon 
which sheep arc pastured for two or three years. No land watered, but thought ad- 
▼iseable when opportunity allows. Manures used are dung, lime, rape dust, and 
lately a great deal of bones. Mr. Hague, says bones answer best on the turnip land, 
ICO bushels of bone, and four loads of dung, mixed with good earth, is laid upon a 
ttatttte acre. Qjiantity of lime applied to the acre» generally about 90 bushels. 
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Rape dust one chalder per acre, price £ $.iis. besides carriage* Rape often sown for 
sheep feed, but not cultivated for seed ; at least what is done, is in very small quantities. 
Carriages with broad wheels are used for the fields, and narrow wheels for the roads. 
Ploughs used, are of the Dutch or Rotheram kind.^ yokrd sometimes with two horses 
abreast, at otlicr times three in a line. No oxen used ; wheat sown from the beginning 
of October, to the end of November ; sometimes to February, after turnips : but that 
season not approved of: spring corn in March and April. Harvest variable, generally 
commences about the i8tn August, and over by Michaelmas. Land chiefly inclosed; 
inclosing of great advantage, and thought to be one-fourth more value than open field. 
Inclosurcs from two to twenty acres ; average about ten acres ; inclosing thought to 
increase population. A few common fields in the neighbourhood, and these thought 
to be under bad management; very little waste land: wages for ploughmen jf la 
per annum, with victuals, washing, and drink. In harvest, labourers zs* per day* 
and 25. 6d. with beer. Hours of work from six to six, with one hour allowed to din- 
ner, and another for the two drinkings : in winter from light to dark. Draining a 
most necessary article of improvement, and great attention bestowed on it ; two 
stones being set up leaning on each other, and the drain filled up with small stones. 
Paring and burning practised, but not thought good farming; expence when done 21 «. 
per acre, with beer, which makes it equal to 24 5. A good deal of oak and ash wood ia 
the neighbourhood, generally cut once in 21 years, a regular portion being done 
annually, sometimes sells so high as ^^80. per acre. Provisions— beef from }</. to 5 if. 
mutton 4 {d. butter 1 1 d. and i s, all avoirdupois weight. Roads in this township good, 
but b;id in many others; supported by the statute work of six days labour of a team 
for every ;^>o. rent, and 6 </. a pound assessment ; but this rate may be nused higher 
by the justices, if they see necessary. Farm houses and ofKces good, and well con- 
structed for serving the purposes of husbandry. Some manufactures creeping in. 
which are raising wages. The people here have a great turn to improvements* and 
have no obstacle but want of leases ; which from the kindness of their landlord, 15 
little felt. There is no restriction upon their management that is hurtful, but one, 
which prevents them from breaking up their grass land that has lain six years, without 
the landlord's consent. 

Mr. Slinger at Emly Woodhouse, upon Mr. Beaumont*s estate, practises the drill 
husbandry both for wheat, pease, and beans ; but does not think drilling at all ti^es 
and in every situation, adviseable. Mr. Slinger uses a machine for threshing his com, 
which he thinks does the work much better than is cone by the flail : and which 
machines are particularly^ necessary here, since wages became so extravagantly high. 
No want of hands in this neighbourhood to cut the cro]>. In the year 1792, the 
scarcity was great in the East-Riding, but felt here no farther than rising wages. An 
inclosing bill lately passed for dividing land near Wakefield ; but as it is not yet put 
in execution, cannot say how it will operate,— -are unanimously of opinion that all 
commons ought to be divided, as they know some that formerly carried only some 
beggarly sheep, now improved into good fields. 

Arrived at Barnsley. 
Barnsley, or Black Barnsley, is a town of considerable »i2e, and situated in the wa- 
pentake of Staincross ; it carries on a considerable trade in wire«and hasamanufactorr 
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ibr bleaching and weaving linen yarn» which is in a flourishing state. There is a 
weekly market held here, where corn and all sorts of provisions are sold. It belngmar- 
ket day when we were there, hadan opportunity to see the quality of die different grains. 
Wheat and barley good, but the oats very indifferent* which in general we found to 
be the case over all the West Riding. 

At Barnsley we received information from several persons, relative to the agricul- 
ture of the neighbourhood. 

Soil generally day and gravel. Climate mild. The greatest part of the land in tlie 
hand of small proprietors. Size of farms ao acres and upwards. Greatest part of the 
land in tillage. Pasture sown with white clover, treloil, and hay-sccds. Some red clover 
which is ploughed down for wheat. All kinds of grain sown, 3 crops to a fallow. Rota- 
tson« as usually practised upon the dry land, is turnips, barley, clover, and wheat. 
A good deal of lime used, 4 chalders applied to the acre, with some bone manure. 
Plough of the Dutch kind ; 3 horses commonly yoked in a line, and sometimes 4 upon 
the clay land. Land mostly inclosed, the inclosures from4 to 10 acres. Some common 
fields, but thought one«third less in value than inclosed lands. Paring and burning 
practised— -thought useful when old grass land is broke up. Country sufHcicntly 
urooded, both with oak and ash. The people have a turn for improvements, if they 
were not prevented by want of leases and injurious covenants betwixt them and thciV 
landlords. 

The land to the southward of Barnsley of the finest quality, being either a chy or 
a loam fit for turnips, and a great proportion of it kept in tillage. Mr. Hemmingway 
at Wombwell, gave us an account ot his practice, which is very correct. He keeps 
' about one-fourth of his farm in pasture, which is sown down with white clover and hay- 
seeds ; sometimes sows red clover by itself, pastures it in the spring, and then lets thecrop 
stand for seed ; sows white clover for the same purpose, and has often 6 bushels red 
per acre, and 4 bushels white. If good in quality, a bushel weighs 66 lb. Employs his 
pasture to support his farm stock, and in feeding ewes and lambs— ewes of the long 
woolled kind from Northumberland, and rams ot the Bakewell breed. Does not water 
any land but approves of it when situation allows. Cultivates turnips in large quantities, 
some of them dniled. Fallows every fourth year, and manures with dung, rape dust, and 
bones. Plough of the Dutch kind, and wrought with two horses abreast. Carts long 
in the bod^, and of the same construction with the rest of the country. Land mostly 
inclosed -^mclosures from 5 to 15 acres. Does not think inclosing car. ever decrease 
|K>pulation. Pares and burns old grass land, expence au. per acre. Pays great atten- 
tion to drain ing-^makes the drains a feet deep, 18 inches wide at top, and 12 at bot- 
tom, and fills them with stones. Roads very bad, and materials scarce. Few leases 
granted, which he thinks a bad plan. 

From Barnsley to Peniston the country falls off, and is of a moorish soil near the lat- 
ter place. A market tor sheep is held, and large quantities of those that go by that 
lume, are sold w.*ekly. Thev are bred on the moors to the westward of Peniston, and 
on»ho8?of Cheshire and iSerbyshire— prices at present low, and sale dull. Had a 
met t ng with several farmers, wlio communicated to us tlie following information coa- 
ceming the husbandry of the adjoining country. 

Th? climate cold and backward to vegetation. Soil very variable, but mostly wet 
' aod spongy, and a great deal of moor canying little but heatli. Proprietors small» 
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Mr, Bosvillc of Giirthwaitc, the representative of one of the oldest families in the 
county, being the only large one. Farms likewise small, except upon the moors. In the 
vicinity of the town about one half is ploughed, but in the moors there is little or no 
tillage at all. The stock is sheep and long homed cattle, of the Derbyshire breed, 
which are smaller than the Craven breed. Little grain is cultivated, except oats and 
a small quantity of wheat. Dung chiefly applied to the meadow land that has been 
cut for hay, and 2 chaldcrs of lime per acre laid upon the fallows. Plough wrought 
with 4 horses yoked in a line. Few oxen used. Seed time and harvest late, sometimes 
November betore the harvest is concluded. Some land about the place inrloscd, but 
to the westward it is all common moors ; v.'hich ought at least to be divided, and ei'eiy 
man*s property laid by itself. A great deal of the land needs draining, but the proper 
methoQ of doing it, not well understood. Farmers generally debarred from paring and 
burning, but thought a great means of improvement upon some lands. Few proprie* 
tori grant leases, but it would be for the advantage of the farmer to have them.«— The 
Rev. Mr. Horsefall, in answer to this question said, if he was a farmer, he would lay 
out his money more frankly under the security of a lease, than if he had none. Many 
restrictions are in the leases, or yearly bargains.— -Some farmers thought to need 
them, but an active industrious man hurt by limitations. 

Left Penis ton for Sheffield. Most of the way the soil indifferent.*— Saw some 
patches of turnips* but none of them good. Road to Sheffield high, and very ua« 
equal. Fine country to the northward, and abounding with oak-wood. 

Sheffield is situated upon the river Don, and has lon^ been a staple place for cut« 
lery ware of all kinds. It is a populous town, containmg not less than 40,000 inha- 
bitants. The lord of the manor is the Duke of Noriblk, who likewise possesses a 
large estate in the neighbourhood. 

Information from Mr. Peach at the Angel Inn, who occupies several frrms. 

Soil generally of a deep clay, and from ttie quantity of manure, very rich.— Cli- 
mate moderate. , Some great proprietors, such as the Duke of Norfolk ; but a number 
o( small freeholders. In the neighbourhood, most part of the farms are small, and 
the Duke of Norfolk is reducing their size, as fast as the leases expire, for the con- 
veniency of the inhabitants. About a third part of the land is kept in tillage. 
Grasses sown tor pasture are, white clover, and hay-seeds, and red clover, and a little 
rye-grass for cutting. Rotation practised by Mr. Peach is, afcer breaking up his pasture, 
land,— -oats, winter tares, oats again, frequently wheat, pease, and then summer fal* 
low I which is ploughed as often as possible. Limes most of the fallows from Derby- 
shire, with a hve-horse waggon loads per acre, the prime cost of which is, /j. 8#. 
carriage £2. lOi. in all £j. 12s. per acre, lays it on before harvest. The'l>erby- 
shire lime answers better than the kind brought from the neighbourhood of Ohoncas- 
ter s^ but the latter sort thought superior for building. Cultivates a good deal of 
turnips, all in broadcast ; 'sold some this season, to be drawn, at ^la. per acre. 
Uses bone dust, which answers well upon wet land. Yokes a horses in a plough, but 
sometimes, when the land is stiff, emplovs more. Wishes to sow as early as possible* 
as the harvest is rather late. Wages high, a good ploughnuui £1^ pjer annum, widi 
victuals and beers labourers 105. 6d. per week, with beer. In hay time and harvest 
gives them victuals also. Inclosing a great improveaent* and increases population* 
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No common fields here^ but thinks them bad things. A great deal of waste land 
within a few miles of the town« which would be valuable if divided and inclosed. 
Leases generally granted here.— The Duke of Nonblk grants them for 21 years; 
where lUcy are not granted* thinks there is no encouragement to improve. Thinks 
there should be no restrictions in any lease, but for the last 3 years.— Provisions 
high, beef and mutton '^^d* veal ^d. and much higher in spring. Is not fond of 
paring and burning* unless in particular situations. Drains a great deal ; in wet bot- 
toms, lays brush-wood first* and stones above. Roads generally bad, but more atten- 
tion paid to them since the mail-coach came this way.— Thinks the agriculture of 
the neighbourhood is greatly improv.-d by trade and manufactures ; they provide a 
Lirgc quantity of additional manure, and a good market for the produce* which much 
more than compensates for the increase of wages occasioned by them. 

Waited upon John Booth* Esq. of Brush-house* about three miles from ShcfEcId* 
who obligingly favoured us with the following information. 

Soil in this neighbourhood a hazle loam* well calculatcdfor turnips— Climate mid- 
dling^Average gage of rain 33 inches in a season* which is about a medium be- 
twixt what fulls in Lancashire, and on the east coast. Large proprietors are the 
Duke of Norfolk. Earl Fitzwilliam* and Countess of Bute ; but there is a number of 
tmall freeholders. Farms small ; in the neighbourhood of Shefneld* from 20 to 60 
acrts. Near that place three-fourths of the land is in pasture* and at a greater dis- 
tance* about one-half. Some red clover* and rye-grass is sown* but the general 
practice is to sow white clover* with hay-seeds. The pasture grass is chiefly stocked 
with milk cows* and a few sheep* which are mostly of the Peniston breed. Little 
Lind is watered* but approves of it when it can be conveniently practised. Rotation of 
crops most approved of is turnips* barley* clover* and wheat. Fallow practised* but 
not on a large scale* unless in case of turnips. A great deal of bone dust used, 40 
bushels to the acre* at iSd. per bushel ; but has done it to the extent of 80 bushels per 
acre* with advantage ; ploughs with two horses abreast ; does not approve of the 
large carts and waggons* and thinks carls of a smaller construction of more* utility to 
the husbandman. Wages for bbourers are los. per week* and a free house. Mow- 
ing com, from 6x. to 10 s. per acre* grass 3^. No want of hands for harvest work ; 
approves of paring and burning on old grass land* expence 21 s. per acre. Country 
not sufficiently wooded* a great deal more wanted. Duke of Norfolk has about 1500 
acres of wood m this parish ; cuts once in ^4 years* and leaves a number of trees of 
different ages each cutting. 

Thinks if the waste lands and moors were divided* planting upon them would thrive 
and do well. Roads might be greatly improved ; surveyors recommended by a vestry 
meeting ; and reports made of the work annually. Farm houses and offices impro- 
perly constructed* and badly situated ; often built at random* v/ithout any attention 
paid to the situation or convenience of the farm. Most part of the proprietors here 
grant leases* and think it impossible to practise ^ood farming without them. Thinks 
Biany of the covenants in the leases are destructive to improvements ; manufactures 
of great use to agriculture ; no agricultural societies here at present; but remembers 
one fonncrly at Sheffield* which subsisted for a number of years. Several inclosing 
Mils have lately passed for fields in this neighboiurhood* which have produced very bc^ 
leficial consequences. Thinks people have a turn for improvements. 
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Information from Mr. Odey, at Darnhill near Sheffield. 

Soil in general loamy, and inclined to moisture, and the land in the immediate ri- 
cinity of Sheffield chicAy employed in pasture, hay, and gardens ; all grains cultivated, 
but no regular rotation. Little land fallowed in this neighbourhood ; manures used, 
are stable dung, lime, and bone dust ; fresh land when taken up« is sown with wheats 
then beans ; and continued under the same crops as long as possible. Difference be* 
twixt common field and inclosed land of similar quality, £ 25. per cent. Paring and 
burning practised, even upon the stubbles, which are otten pared every year. The 
country not sufficiently wooded, owing to the great demand from the manufacturers. 
Leases generally granted from 11 to 2 1 years. Restricted in general by them, to 
keep two-thirds m grass ; manufactures have a good effect on agriculture, but the 
manufacturing interest preponderates so much here, that agriculture becomes only a 
secondary object. Thinks that tithes are a hardship), and a gi^at bar to the Lnprovemcnt 
of agriculture. When Mr. Odey first occupied this farm, only four loads of wheat were 
produced upon the acre ; but now owing to the improvements made by him, at a 
great expence, twelve loads are produced. 

Bone dust, or as it is here called, hand tillage, is used to great extent upon all the 
fields for twenty miles round Sheffield. Hones of all kinds are gathered with the 
greatest industry, and are even imported from distant places. They are broke 
through a mill made for that purpose ; are sometimes laid on the ground without 
any mixture; but it is supposed most advantageous to mix them up with rich earth, 
into a compost, and when fermentation has taken place, is the proper time to lay them 
on the ground. We also heard of another manure, which can never be more than a 
local one, viz. the refuse of hogs bristles firom the brush manufactories. One gentle- 
man informed us that he had manured four acres with this refuse, and that its effect 
greatly surpassed that of street dung, which the rest of the field had been covered 
with. 

Leaving Sheffield, we came to Rotheram, which is a place famous for iron works. 
Examined several farms in the neighbourhood,which are generally in good order, par* 
ticularly that of Mr. Taylor at Canklaw Mills. This farm is held upon a lease of 21 
years from the Duke of Norfolk, and appears under excellent management. 

Mr. Taylor deals largely in the turnip and grass husbandry. His lard intended 
for turnips next season had, when we were there, (November 9th) got three plough* 
ings, and appeared almost as clean as many summer fallows. His inclosures are in ca- 
pital order, all hedges being neatly dressed, and completely fencible. Keeps a great 
many sheep, which are of the Dishley breed, and his pastures are of fine quality, be* 
ing as close at the bottom as if ip years old, although but newly sown down. 

At Aldwark near Rotheram, we received the following information from Mr. Wig« 
fuU. 

The soil about two or three miles round this place, is in general a rich hazle loam, 
and the climate is warm and dry. The principal proprietors are the Duke of Norfolk, 
Duke of Leeds, Earl Fitzwilliam, Earl of Strafford, Mr. Foljambe, and the Messrs. 
Walkers. But there are also a great number of small proprietors. Farms small in 
size, being mostly from 20 to 70 acres, and kept nearlv in equal proportions of pas« 
ture and tillage. The grasses cultivated, are chiefly white clover and hay^secds. Red 
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dovcr is sown by itself, and reserved for seed. Not manv cattle or »heep bred in the 
neighbourhood, but a good number of horses since they advanced in price. All kinds 
of grain are cultivated here ; and the general rotation is fallow or turnips^ barley, clo- 
ver, and wheat. The manures used, are stable dung, rape dust, bone dust» horn 
shavings, &c. Land mostly inclosed, which Mr. WigfuU thinks has increased the 
value uf land one-fourth. The wages here are high ; ploughmen 105. per wcck» be- 
sides drink. Labourers eighteen pence and two shillings per day. farm houses 
and offices are very improperly situated. They ought to be placed, if possible, in tlie 
middle ot the farm, and not in a corner, as at present. The public roads are geur- 
fally good, but a number of the by ones are in miserable order. Mauufactures ofiron 
and steel, are carried on in the neighbourhood to great extent, which are found to 
produce good effects upon agriculture, by increasing the riches of the country, and 
consequently affording a ready market for everjr article the farmer raises. The peo* 
pie have a great turn for improvements, but their genius is cramped for want of leases^ 
and by injurious restrictions laid on them by the proprietors. Tithes are generally 
drawn here in kind, both small and great. Mr. WigfuU suggested that it would be a 
great improvement in other places of the country, to introduce the sowing winter 
rares, which are excellent spring food for horses when their keep is very dear ; and 
was likewise of opinion, it would be a great improvement in his own neighbourhood, 
if the com was cut lower, which would not onljr take the crop up much cleajier, but 
also be the means of accumulating a large additional quantity of manure. 

Mr. WigfuU was of very great service to us during our stay in the neighbourhood, 
and was the means of introducing us to a large company of hitelligent farmers, at the 
house of Mr. John Hall, at Icklea, from whom we received most interesting informa- 
tion. We here give an abstract of it. 

The majority of fimris are small, and about two-thirds of them kept in tillao^e. A 
Tariety of grasses are sown ; such as red and white clover, trefoil, rye grass, and above 
all, ha^-seeds. These seeds, when intended for pasture, are sown very thick, no less 
than eighteen pounds weight white clover, and three quarters of hay-seeds, to the sta- 
tute acre. Cattle are of the long horned breed, but most of the pasture is eat by 
sheep of the Bakewell kind ; which breed is fast spreading in this part of the country. 
Very little land watered here ; but the practice thought advantageous, and in proper 
situations esteemed of equal value to a top dressing of manure. All sorts of grains are 
cultivated, red wheat especially. Roution ; turnips upon the dry land, otherwise 
summer fallow, barley, clover, wheat, oats, or pease ; four crops generally taken to a 
fallow. A great deal of lime used ; applied at the rate of one hundred bushels per 
acre ; cxpence $01. Almost the whole land inclosed, whidi is supposed an advantage 
equal to one-third, and is the means of increasing population, raring and burning 
much practised; expence au. per acre* 

Farm houses and offices, in general very badly constructed, and improperly situated. 
People have a great turn for improvements, but are prevented by the following ob- 
stacles ; want of leases ; restrictions in the mode of management, which hinders the 
farmer from exerting his abilities, and introducing new practices; and tithes, when 
taken in kind. Mr. Hall informed us, that the tithes of wheat were sometimes com* 
mated for fifteen shilUngs per aae, when the landlord's rent was only twelve shillings. 
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Mr. Hall has a rape miil; and roarvufacturcs a great deal of oil. whi:h is gcr.craHy 
sold to Lancashire. Purchases i:ape seed in the East Riding* and NorlolL; pre* 
sent price £ 3 per r|uaner, and five quarters often raised upon an acre. 

Having a letter trom Sir John Sinclair to Earl FitzwiUiam. we proceeded to Went* 
worth-house, but unluckily his lordship was in Northamptonshire. Delivered the let- 
ter to Mr. Bounds, his chief steward* who paid us every attention, and from whom we 
received full information relative to the manazcmciit of his lordship*s large and va- 
luable estate. Mr. Bounds was at the trouoje of bringing some of the principal 
.farmers in the neighbourhood to us, from whom we received full and accurate 
answers to the different queries we h.id circulated. The following is the substance of 

• the intelligence we received. 

Soil variable ; both clay upon a wet bottom, and a hazle loam ; farms small, not 
many above £ 100 rent, and chiefly lurpt in tilljge, not above a fourth part being in 
pasture ; grasses cultivated are natural hay-secd«, white clover and trefoil ; little red 
clover sown ; both sheep and cattle fed upon the pastures. The cattle are generally 
of the Craven breed ; sheep partly of the polled sort, and a good many from the moors 
above Peniston. General rotation of crops is turnips, barley, clover, and wheat. 
Where the land is strong, it is clean summer fallowed, and sown with wheat at Mi- 
chaelmas ; of all the manures that arc used, bone dust is found to have the most 
effect; 60 bushels applied to the acre, and often bought so high as 20 d. per bushel. 
Ploughs and carts are of the common sort ; the carts arc 7^ 'feet in length, 3 feet 2 
. inches in breadth, and 2 feet 2 inches deep, and will hold i chalder, or 32 bushels, ge- 
nerally drawn by 3 horses in a line. Few oxen wrought ; Lord FitzwiUiam uses 

• some, but the farmers use horses from their being most expeditious. Land mostly 
inclosed, the advantages of whicharc great, bcin^ estimated equal to £ 25 per cwt. ; the 
inclosures are small, being regulated by the size of the farms ; tew townships but 
what have common fields, and these ought to be divided. Not much waste land, 
but what is of this kind is highly improvable. Wages very high ; ploaighmen ^'.14 a 

.^ear, besides victuals, drink, and washing; labourers 25. per day in summer, and i&f. 
in winter. Drains of. various sizes, and filled with stones, but the extent depends 
upon the goodness of the farmer. A. good farmer always drains where necessary, a 
bad one neglects it in all situations. Paring and burning practised upon strong rush 
land, but thought bad husbandry upon light soils. A good deal of wood m the 
country, but from being too early cut, woods are turning weaker and weaker; cut 
one in 21 )rears, a part being left each cutting ; some trees left to the age of 60 years, 
a few particular ones longer, mostly used in the collieries. Provisions at present 
high ; beef and mutton 4^?. per lb. ; wheat 65. dd. per bushel, barley 5s. oats y. and 
beans 6s, Farm houses and offices, in general, properly constructed for the size of 
the farms and stock kept. Leases seldom granted. No agricultural societies ; but 
the people have a great turn for improvement, the principal obstacle to which b pay- 
ing tithes in kind. There are few estates in the neighbourhood exempt firom paying 
both small and great tithes, but they are more- usually compounded for dian drawn 
in kind. The greatest benefits that have been produced from inclosing open fields 
and waste land, are in those places where the great and sgiall tithes have been com* 
muted for, either in land or money. 

From a paper communicated to us« we can speak with precision upon the. natuxe of 
the covenants that arc here entered into by landlord and tenant.. 
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The tenant covenants to keep all the buildings and fences in repair ; to pay all par. 
liamentary and parish taxes ; not to plough up grass land without consent of the 
landlord ; not to take more than 3 crops of corn before a fallow ; to lay 12 cart loads 
of dung upon e\'ery acre so fallowed ; not to sell any hay« straw, or other fodder from 
off the premises, but cat and consume the same thereupon ; to spread all the manure 
arising from the premises upon some part thereof, and leave the last year's manure 
thereupon. The landlord covenants to allow the tenants on quitting his farm, which 
is by the custom of the country at Candlemas, ^ what two indifferent persons shall 
deem reasonable for what is generally called full tillaee, and halt* tillage, being for the 
rent and assessments of his fallow ground, the ploughing and managing the same ; the 
lime» manure, or other tillage laid thereon ; the seed sown thereupon, the sowing and 
harrowing thereof; also for the ploughing, harrowing, manuring, and managing any 
turnip fallow, which he m.iy leave unsown ; also for any clover seed sown on the pre- 
mises, and the hant)wing and rolling in of such seed ; and for every other matter and 
thing done and performed in a husbandry-like manner on such fallow lands, in the two 
last years of the terms; alto for the last year's manure left upon the premises; and 
for any manure and tillage laid upon the grass land. 

The custom of the country is now so well established for the tenant to have all the 
before-mentioned allowances on quitting his farm, that the land is at all times in a 
proper state of cultivation, and the in-coming tenant always prefers paying such al- 
lowances, to the entering upon a farm in an impoverished and mismanaged state. 

Wentworth House is situated between Rotheram and Barnsley, and is one of the 
largest and most magnificent houses in the kingdom. It is Unnecessary here to give 
any description of it, as Mr. Young, in his Northern Tour, has already given a very 
just and complete account of it. It is surrounded by a park, which we were told con- 
sisted of IjSoo acres, carrying grass of the most exquisite quality, and upon which- 
large droves of cattle, sheep, and deer are fed. 

Returning back by Rotheram, we proceeded tor ParkhilU the seat of Michael An- 
gclo Taylor, Esq. M. P. We were received by Mr. Taylor with the greatest kindness : 
walked over a number ot' the adjoining fields with him, and received much valuable in- 
formation from him, respecting the husbandry of the neighbourhood. 

The soil here is thin, rather wet, and upon lime-stone. Few turnips are cultivated, 
and they are all sown broadcast. Mr. Taylor shewed us a mill for breaking bones, 
which are in great repute in this neighbourhood, and found to answer better upon 
lime-stone land than any other manure. Sixty bushels are applied to the acre. Has 
very little effect the first year, but afterwards operates for a considerable time— we 
think 10 or is years. Prime cost at the mill lid. per bushel, and the demand greater 
fhan can be supplied. Road from Rotheram, till we came near Parkhill, very bad, 
and all cut into deep tracts: a considerable part of it was almost impassable. Saw 
some common fields of good natural quality, near a place we think called Maltby, 
which were under very bad management. 

Substance of information received from Mr. Arch. Taylor, farmer at Letwell, near 

Parkhill. 
The soil is a thin lime-stone, and the climate moderate. Farms in general too small, 
which Mr. Taylor thinks is the cause they are occupied by a number of poor, bad 
fanncn* as thiy are not worth the notice xi a man of any property. Two^th&ds of the 
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land IS kept in pastur?, which is sown with common hay-sccds, white clover, and tre- 
ifoil, and ted with the Leicester breed of sheep, and long horned cattle. Mr. Tay'.or 
docs not think the long horned kind good for milk, but considers them to answer best 
upon his thin, wet ground. Mr. Taylor's mode of farming is to plough six yc^rs, and 
graze five years. When he breaks up his swarth, applies 2$ chalders, or 80 bushels 
of lime to the acre, and sows turnips for the first crop, ad. barley, 3d. clover, or 
pease and beans, 4th. wheat, 5th. clean summer fallow, 6th. wheat with grass seeds. 
The first year of the grass it is pastured with sheep, and manured in the fo\\oww% 
winter; next year cut for hf^y, from which a good cn>p of seeds is got; 3d, ^ih, snd 
;th years, it is pastured with sheep. Mr. Ta)^lor said it was not usual to grant leases, 
but thinks a farmer has no encouragcmrnt to improve, wanting them. Lands in this 
neighbourhood subject both to great and small tithes, which, Mr. Taylor sayf, danipi 
every spirit of improvement. Mr. Taylor uses a great deal of bone dust, 50 bushels rf 
which, mixed with some short manure, is sufficient for an acre. Although it is a very 
expensive dressing, yet as it is very durable, he considers himself well paid for the ap- 
plication. Does not much practise paring and burning, as he considers it to impove« 
rish the soil. The land is all inclosed, and has been so for near one hundred years. 
Size of inclosures from 5 to so acres. Cannot say whether inclosing has decreased po* 
pulation or not, being so long since it took place. 

From Parkhill to Bautry the road is good. Passed by Sandbeck, the seat of the Earl 
of Scarborough, and found the name of the place corresponded with the nature of the 
soil. 

* Information at Bautry. 

Soil generally of a sandy nature, well adapted for turnips, carrots, and other drilkd 
crops. The land is mostly in tillage, and occupied by small farmers and tradesmen. 
Mr. Fisher informed us, he sows red and white clover, and rye-grass ; but that the 
greatest part of the pastures are sown with hay*secds, the people having an antipathy 
to rye-grass. Rotation of crops here, are turnips, barley, clover, and rye, which an- 
swers well upon soft, sandy soil. Manures are dung aiid bone dust. The fallows are 
limed with two chalders, or sixty-four bushels to the acre. Ploughs wrought with tH^o 
horses abr«;ast. Mr. Drummond here works oxen. Saw one drawing his water-cart, and 
working quite calm and docile. The carriages generally used, are upon six-inch wheels, 
and drawn with three or four horses. Lands all inclosed, which sets for double rent; 
but the inclosures by far too small. The land here does not stand much in need of 
draining, but where it is wanted, the drains are filled with brick. Paring and burning 
practised upon new taken in land. Expence, when done by the plough, 5s. per acre, 
13s. when done by the hand, and zs. for spreading. Few leases granted. Mr. Fisher 
informed us he took a farm, and, upon the faith otits not being raised, made consider- 
able improvements ; but as soon as these Improvements were discerned, the rent was 
raised immediately— therefore Mr. Fisher thinks the want of leases must always be a 
• bar in the way of improveniencs. The tithes are commuted at about St. per acre. The 
great tithes belong to the Duke of Norfolk, find the small ones to the clergy. Tbers 
was lately a society at Bautry for improving Agriculture, which did much good, but 
it has been given up for two years past. 

Waited upon Mr. Drummond here, who is a complete gentleman-farmer, and has 
all his operations carried on in the most perfect and accurate style. His fold jui h 
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tiicely consinictedp and his offices are numerou$ and convenient. The fold yard is 

?aved» and having a gentle slope to the middle, where there is a reservoir, with a pump 
xedv into which all the moisture produced from the dung is accumulated, and drove 
our in a barrel daily to his pasture fields. Care is at same time taken to keep every 
drop of water that falls upon the houses from going to the dunghill, as spouts tor car. 
tying off the rain are phced round the whole told. Mr. Drummond*s attention to his 
manure cannot hz too much commended* as in many pLices not the l?ast care is paid 
to collecting it properly. In short, we venture to reco nmend Mr. Drummond as a 
roost perfect pattern to every gcnrleman-farmer ; although we have our doubts whether 
the expensive nature of his buil.iings arc not too much! for being followed in the 
common routine of husbandry operations. 

From Bautr)' to Doii raster, the land is of a light, sa;idy nature* upon a wet 
springy bottom. A great part of it has been lately inclosed, and the fences in general 
DOC thriving. Turnips very bad* and little care taken to have the land laid dry* as we 
observed much water standing on the fields. 

Doncaster is a neat, clean town* and there is a deal of fine land in the neighbour* 
hood of it. 

Intbitnation received at Doncaster from Mr. Parkinson, and Mr. Foster. 
There is a j^reat variety of soils in this neighbourhood. A good deal of a sandy na- 
ture. Part of it a white clay; and others black earths or a fine, sharp, light loam. 
The climate is mild and dry* and both seed-time and harvest are early, i he farms 
are generally small, and mostly kept in tillage. The pastures hlive usually been sown 
with natural hay-seeds, but artificial grasses fast coming into practice. Few horses or 
cattle are bred, and the improvement of sheep but just beginning to be attended to. 
The rotation of crops upon the liglit land, is turnips, barley, clover, and wheat; and 
often a crop of oats taken after the wheat, because there are no leases. Upon the clay 
land* a dean summer fallow, barley, clover, and wheat, and often wheat taken as the 
first crop in place of barley. Manures used, are stable dung, lime, street dung, bone 
dust* rape dust, and pigeon dung— about 40 bushels of the last laid upon an acre. 
Lime applied to the fallow, from 60 to 100 bushels per acre— <osts three-pence per 
bushel. No oxen are u«ed; but this supposed to oe owing to the smallness of the 
fiirms. Land mostly inclosed, which has produced great advantages. Inclosures from 
two to thirty acres* but chiefly $mall. There is a very large common field near Don- 
caster* of the finest land in England, which U at present let at 31s. 6(/. per acre, that 
Mr. Foster thinks would be worth £y lox. if divided and inclosed. More than twenty 
freeholders concerned about it. Their common rotation is* fallow* barley, wheat* and 

2e* and grass«secds are sown at difix:rent times with all the grains. Another common 
Id is managed difiercntly ; the rotation is greatly superior* being turnips* barley* 
clover* and wbcat«-i^he turnips all broadcast* and the most part of them this season 
are bitter bad. Upon a third common field, another rotation is adopted, viz. fallow, 
cnehalf of whichis sown with wheat* and the other with barley; then beans and clo- 
ver; lastly* wheat; and there is a meadow field* which* after being cut for hay* is 
pastured in common* from the 10th September to the asth March— above laoo acres 
are onder the above mode of management. The proprietors are Sir Geo. Cooke* who 
peitisfef about one-half; Mr* Wrightson* who has one-eighth land a number of small 



freeholders. Very few leases are granted, which both Mr. Parkinson and Mr. Forster 
think detrimental even to the interest of the proprietor himself^ as land in that case 
would set higher, Nomanufactory here, except one for coarse sacking; but whexethejr 
do prevailj they arethought to have good effects in encouraging agriculture. Greatim* 
provcments may be made upon the stock and land in this neighbourhood. Mr. Par* 
Kinson is of opinion, the horse for the team might be improved by the Derbyshire 
breed, and that the cattle might be improved, by crossing the Durban cows with the 
best of the Craven bulls. 

With regard to sheep— The Bakewcll sort esteemed best for all the sandy and lime* 
stone pastures, and a cross of the large Tees ewes with the Bakewell ram for the 
strong clay soils. Mr. Parkinson thinks the grass land is not sown down properly, 
being hitherto sown with nasty rubbish, called hay* seeds, whereas heisofo»inion,it 
should be done with white clover* tinfoil, and rye-grass; and where intended for cut* 
ting, with red clover and a small quantity of rye grass. Thinks also that turnips rhoold 
be drilled, by which method the land is kept much cleaner, and hoed at far less expeoee 
thnn when broadcast. 

Waited upon William Childcrs, Esq. nt Cantley Lodge, and examined his imp^or^ 
ments. The farm in Mr. Childers* own possession, which is tithe-free, consbtsofjso 
acres, and by fallowing with turnips, and laying down with plenty of grass seeds^be 
has made uncommon and substantial improvements. Mr. Childers brings manure 
from Doncaster. and uses great quantities of lime. He has also a marley clay in hit 
own lands, which he applies to the dry, gravelly, and sandy soils, at the rate of 80 and 
100 cart loads to the acre, which produces good effects. 

From Doncaster eastward to Thorn, the land is capable of greater improvement 
than any we have seen in Yorkshire. There is a great deal of common field, superior 
in quality to most land, and there is also large tracts of waste. At Hatfield there are 
very large common fields, the rotation upon which is turnips, barley, clover, wheat, and 
barley ; and one of the fields not ploughed, but ke])t in meadow grass. We examined the 
turnip iicld, which consisted, as we were told, ot 150 acres, and although of a soil ex- ^ 
ccedingly proper for that root, they were a crop not worth 20 $. per acre. We heard ' 
afterwards they were only valued at 15 s. The turnips were quite small-— few bigger 
than an egg, and the ground in the most wretched and dirty condition. It appnrcd 
to us they had not been hoed at all, or at least very imperfectly, a large proportion 
was covered with weeds ; and worse culture cannot be figured. 

If the cultivation was bad, the manner of consuming them was still worse. The 
whole 150 acres were eating at once, and the stock appeared to be cattle and sheep 
of fill ages and descriptions ; such management needs no comment^ it speaks for 
itself. 

Betwixt Hatfield and Thorn, there are great quantities of waste land, and much 
under water. Upon the whole, the land we have seen this day stands in the greatest 
need of improvement, which cannot be done without a previous division. The common 
fields to the eastward of Doncaster are abominably crooked and unequal. Some parts 
of the ridges being twice the breadth of another, and one solitary ridge of wheat often 
standing b^ itself—more wretched husbandry could not have existed a century ago. 

We received the following information at Thom.«^Tbe proprietors are chid9v small 
copyholders, holding of Lady Irwio« Farms mostly small^ and the greater part kept aa 
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tillage. The pasture |;enerally employed in supporting farm stock, and a few cattle for 
the butcher. The soil is chiefly clay, and the climate moderate, but foggy and damp. 
Rotation upon the hxm land is turnips, barlcy» clover, wheat, and barley ; but in tne 
common fields, every man sows what he thinks best. Some rape is sown, which is ge- 
nerally allowed to stand for seed. The common fields here set at 30$. per acre, besides 
public burdens ; but from the goodness of the land, thought to be able to pay more, 
11 they were divided and inclosra. A great deal of waste land in the three parishes of 
Tbom» Hatfield, and Fishlock, amounting at least to 4000 acres, which is all capable 
of great improvement. Wages high— ploughmen £ 15. and victuals ; labourers 15. Sd. 
and as. and no scarcity of hands. The tithes are either drawn in kind, or valued an- 
nually— 71. per acre is usually paid for corn fields, and a small modus taken for grass, 
hay, and turnip. 

Left Thorn and proceeded northward to Snaith — most parts of the land till we 
came within n»*o miles of that place, are exceeding wet, and large tracts little better 
than in a state of nature. The land, though wet and marshy, is generally rich 
strong soil.— Ridges much straighter ploughed than is generally the case over the West 
Riding, but kept by far too narrow and flat. Crossed the river Don upon a wooden 
bridge* a part of which turns upon a pivot, (and gives a passage for the nu- 
merous shipping that navigate this river) • As we approached Snaith the soil turn- 
ed as fine as could be wished.— Great quantities of turnips, and those of good 
quality. 

Snaith is a small market town situated upon the river Aire, not far from its con- 
junction with the Don. The land round the place is of exceeding rich quality, and 
but moderately rented. We examined a farm occupied by Mr. John Latham, and 
found it exceedingly well cultivated. Mr. Latham upon his light lands pmctiscs a ro- 
tation that has already been often mentioned , viz. turnips, barley, clover, and wheat ; 
but he follows out this rotation in a manner superior to most persons. His turnip 
crop this year, when so many other people's have failed, is good, and are set to a job« 
ber from Leeds at £6. per acre, to oe eat upon the ground: His turnips althougli 
not drilled, are all in rows, about sixteen inches wide, which enables him to hoe 
them with greater accuracy.*— His method to do this, is to give the last furrow very 
broad* which takes all the seed when harrowed into the furrow, and so gives the field 
an appearance of regularity. Mr. Latham said this plan was fallen on by accident, 
which indeed is often the parent of many improvements ;— when ploughing one of his 
fields some years ago, he ordered his servants to finish it that night. There being a 
feast in the neighbourhood, the ploughmen were anxious to be early at it, and so 
gave a furrow much broader than usual. When the youne plants came up, Mr. 
L:^tham was surprised to see them in regular lines, and inquired into the cause of it ', 
uhich pleased him so Wi^ll, that he has since continued the practice. 

Mr. Latham sows rape u^ion his wheat stubbles, that are next year to be turnips. 
His method is to plough the field as soon as the wheat is carried off, and sow the 
rape immediately, which is generally got down by the middle of September, and af- 
fords him feeding for his sheep in spring equal in value to aos. per acre. 

A part of Mr. Latham's farm is what is called warp-land, or land enriched with 
ibe sediment left by the river Aire, when its banks are overflown. Upon such fields 
he does not venture to sow .wheat, as it stands in danger of being perished i but 
from the richness of the soil great crops of spring corn are raised. 
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. Mr. Latham is a most able and complete farmer ; his fences are all good ; the 
whole ot his land clean ; his pastures rich and luxuriant. We are happy to have this 
opportunity of expressing the high sense we entertain of his merit and abilities. 

From Snaith to Ferrybridge there are a number of common fields, which were 
under no better management than those we have formerly described. We saw a 
large common field of turnips to the eastward of Kellington, which were middling 
good, but very imperfectly cleaned. At least 40 acres were stocked off at once, and 
cows, bullocks, young cattle, and sheep were feeding indiscriminately. Saw also upoa 
this road some fields of rape intended tor seed, which looked well. 

Waited upon Richard Slater Milnes, Esq. M. P. for York, at his house at Fryston. 
From his information, and that of others, the following account of the husbandry in 
the neighbourhood of Ferrybridge is given. 

The soil is composed of lime-stone, clay, sand, dec. in the vailies, and rich pasture, 
and meadow lands near the rivers. The land is chiefly possessed by large pro;>rie« 
tors ; such as Lord Mexborough, Mr. Mills, Mr. Crow, Sec, Farms contain from 
50 to 300 acres, and mostly kept in tillage. Large quantities of red clover and 
cainfoin are sown for cutting, which answer well ; and white clover, trefoil, and hay* 
seeds are sown for pasture. Some lucern is sown, but the qu&ntity inconsiderable; 
many horses are kept on account of the collieries, lime works, drawing vessels along 
the river Aire, and other purposes besides that of husbandry s which consume the 
red clover and sainfoin. The pasture indosures are generally stocked with sheep ; 
and the lands near the water side aie eaten by milk cows. , 

Rotation of crops upon the clay land is, wheat, or barley upon the fallow, and 

afterwards oats, or beans. No more than two crops arc taken to a fallow, unless 

the land is of superior quality. Turnips arc sown upon the tithe land, and followed 

with barley, clover, and wheat. The manures used are, stable dung, pigeon dung, 

and sometimes bone dust. A great quantity of lime-stone is burned at Knallinglry 

and Brotherton, which is laid on, from two or three chalders per acre. Ploughs are 

of the usual kind kept in the country, and generally drawn by two horses abreast* 

Carts with wheels of 3 , 6, and 9 inches broad, and drawn by three, and by four horses in 

a line are used. Very few oxen are wrought, and those only by gentlemen. Land 

mostly inclosed, but the inclosures thought too small. Inclosing is reckoned to pro* 

duce the following advantages. It enables the possessor to cultivate the land in a 

superior style,, which in its open state, it was out of his power to do. From such 

cultivation a greater produce is obtained ; and on the light soils the turnip, clover, 

and seed husbandry cannot otherwise be practised to advantage. Provisions are 

cheaper here than in the manufacturing oart of the country^ at least one halfpenny 

per pound. Roads, both turnpike and uy ones, are in good condition. Sometimes 

the assessment for supporting them is 181/. per pound upon the valued rent. Much 

improvement has been made by draining, and great attention paid to it. The £mn 

houses and offices are in general very inconveniently situated, most of them are in viU 

lages, which of course renders^ a number of them at a great distance from the land. 

Some leases are granted ; but it is not the general practice to give them for more 

than one year. No modes of husbandry prevail here that would be of advantage to 

other places, except sowing sainfoin, whicn answers well upon all chalky, or Ume- 

stone land. Some bills have passed for dividing common lands, which have produced 

great advanuges. Plentiful croQs have been raised at little expence, and aa oppoc^ 
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tiinity giren of laying down the old going land into grass ; also an exemption from 
tithes is procured by them. 

We proceeded to Selby. This is a populous market town> situated upon the river 
Ouse, and was the birth place of King Henry I. on which account his father WiU 
liam the Conqueror built an abbey here. From John Foster, Esq. we received the 
following important intelligence relative to the agriculture of this part of the country. 

The soil is various, part of it sandy, and parr a hazle clay. The climate is mode- 
rate ; the proprietors arc Lord Petre, the Archbishop of York, and a great many 
copyholders. Farms are smalU and kept in equal proportions of pasture and tillage. 
AU sorts of grasses are cultivated; which are used both in breeding and feeding. 
Sheep are generally of the Northumberland kind, and the cattle of the short horned 
orHolderness breed. Great numbers of horses are bred. The rent of the land is 
from 51. to 50S. per acre. Rotation of crops ; when land is broke up from grass, 
flax is generally the first crop, then rape, afterwards wheat, and a fallow i but no tixed 
rotation is kept. Ploughs of the common kind, drawn by two horses are used ; hut a 
number of oxen are wrought in the waggons. There are no common fields in this 
parish, but many in the neighbourhood. The difference of value betwixt open and 
inclosed lands, is estimated at one-third, or 33 per cent. Here is a considerable deal 
of waste ground, which produces little or nothing at present, but is capable of great 
improvement. Strict attention is necessary in keeping the ditches clean, and letting 
the water off the fields, which are greatly hurt by rain w:»ter stagnating upon them i 
but ;ls there are no spouts, littie other draining is required. Provisions are plenty 
and moderate ; roads tolerable, great improvements have lately been made upon 
them. Farm houses and offices arc well enough constnictcd, but very improperly si« 
tuated, as they are mostly in villages. A number of landlords do not grant leases, 
which is destructive to good farming. 

Mr. Foster informed us that woad for dyers is raised in the neighbourhood of Selby, 
among red clover. When it is in full bloom, it is pulled by women and boys, who go 
before the mowers. It is placed in small heaps with the tops uppermost, and when 
completely dried, is put into the barn, and sold to the dyers from i$d. to 35. per 
stone. Woad grows well on all lands fit for turnips, and is sometimes taken by itself 
as a crop. 

Lasge quantities of potatoes are raised here. They are all of the kidney kind, and 
no less than seven or eight thousand tons are annually exported from the banks of 
the Ouse, for the London market. '. 

A ^reat deal of flax is grown near Selby, which is almost all cleaned and dressed in 
the country ; a small proportion is allowed to stand for seed. 

We received the following information from Mr. James Foster, Farmer at Wiston. 

The soil b very indifferent ; there is warp, occasioned by the sediment left by the 
overflowing of the river Ouse ; there is loam, or a mixture of clay and sand, but not 
very deep, and also some clay and sandy soils. There are both large and small pro- 
I>rieton, and none of the farms are large. Land is employed both in pasture and 
tillage, generally in eaual proportions. There is not much rye- grass sown, hay-seeds 
bong mofe esteemed. Sheep are both bred and fed on the pastures, fleece weighs 
from 5* to tlb. avoirdupois, and sold to the manufacturers in the western parts of tlK 
Kidiiis» at 74, and 9d. per pound. 
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The rotition of crops is. fallow, wheat, bcans» and oats ; or turnips, barley, grass 
seeds, and oats, as suits the &oil. . Seine nijic is sown ; the Land, after being fallowed 
and dunged, is sown about the fir^t of Sq^tember, with half a peck or three qu::rtcnit 




jo^. per stone. Liitle or no seed is preserved. I'he flax is all scutched by the hand, 
there being no mills tor tb.at puqH^se in this part of the country. Pung is brought 
by water kom Mull ; prime co»t and expcncc, is nearly £ 6. per acre. Lime is used 
in large quantUit'S, i^o hnsheli beinj; applied to the acre, expencc £ 50. 

There are no comnrjon £ckls. He thinks, on the general question, that inclosing 
renders land of one-third.inorc value. Wages run from i6d. To zs. per day«— no drink* 
ings allowed, excepting in harvest. Wheat is cnt with the sickle, at the rate of 75. per 
acre ; but he is ot opmion, it would be a great advantage ai'd profit to cut it much 
lower than is usually done, supposing the expence should be more. Barley and oats 
are cut with the scythe— expence of cutting, binding, &c. 5s. per acre. There are few 
covered drainis, there being no springs ; but great occasion for ditching and griping to 
carry off the top water. Pew leases are granted ; and Mr. Foster thinks, in the gene- 
ral, that tlicse are absolutely necessary, where improvrmcnts are carried on. He is of 
opinion, he would be able to give more rent for nis farm» if he was not under restrict 
tions, and that no restrictions ought to exist in a lease« but for the three last years. 
. The people have a great turn for improvements ; and he knows of no other ob- 
stacles, out the above two^ and the mode by which tithes are at present paid. No in« 
closing bills have lately passed for Lmd in this neighbourhood ; but, from the advan- 
tages he has seen take plac.c in consequence of such bills, he is of opinion* that all the 
war*tc land in the kingoom ought to be divided immediately. 

We proceeded for Tadcastcr. Great part of the country is upon a lime-stone» and 
lies very well : but the ridges in general are too flat, and no attention paid to letting 
off the water. We saw several common fields. After passing Sherbom (at which 
place great quantities of the Winesower plum grows), the country app^ired very 
thinly inhabited ; few or no houses being to be seen, till we arrived in the immediate 
neighbourhood of Tadcastcr. 

At Tadcastcr we were recommended to a Mr. Potter, as one of the best fanners in 
that place ; and we found that his practice Vas accurate and correct, in the highest 
degree. We received the following information from him. 

The soil is a dry lime- stone; the climate kindly and moderate. The proprietors 
mostly have lar^e estates } but the farms are small, few extending to 300 acres. The 
greatest part ot the land is in tillage, not above one-third being ia pasture. The 
grasses sown, are red and white clover, trefoil, and sainfoin. Rye-grass is out of re- 
pute, and hay-seeds fast following. Sheep are kept upon the pasture land, and cattle 
ted upon turnips. No land is floated or watered. General rotation of crops is, tur* 
nips, barley, clover, and wheat ; often a crop of oats taken after the wheat. The 
manures used, are dung, made upon the farm, and gathered at Tadcaster ; some lime 
4)rought by water from Hull, and horn shavings from York. The ploughs are of the 
Dutch kind, and drawn by two horses abreast. No oxen used, bat those kept fay 
Lord Hawke. The sowing of whiP4t cpnmiences ^bout i^ eadof S^tembeoaM 
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continues all the month of October. Spring crops are sown as earl/ as possible. The 
banrat is early. Here are some common fields ; and Mr. Potter supposes, tlie dif. 
fercnce of Talue betwixt open and inclosed land to be one-fourth, inclosurcs are 
fmall. few exceeding ten acres. There is a good deal of waste land, some of which is 
uiwfar dhrision, and capable of great improvement. The wages of a labouring man is 
91. Iter week ; ploughmen get ^ 10 per year, besides victuals and washing ; the head 
man gets equal to £^0 per year. Hours of labour arc 10 in summer, and 7 in winter. 
Paring and burning are very seldom practised. A great quantity of the Winesower 
plum grows in this neighbourhood. Farm-houses and offices might often be more 
con\'cniently situated. Mr. Potter thinks it would be highly beneficial to the public 
interest, that all land was set under lease ; and further thmks, there is no necessity for 
impojing restrictions on the good farmer, as he will manage much better wanting 
them; and as for the bad farmer, he cannot be mended by them. Ihe people here 
Ime a ^ rcat turn for improving their lands ; but have no opportunity of doing this 
to purp«ise, from the want of leases. He thinks the small size of the farms serves to 
rtfard gdod management. 

We received also information from another gentleman, about the husbandry in the 
ndghbourliood of Tadcaster ; but as he only conx)borates what Mr. Potter has aU 
itady said» it is unnecessary to repeat it. 

Waited upon Mr. Beck» steward to Lord Hawke, upon his estate of Scarthingwell 
led Towton.— His lordfhip has taken about i ,600 acres into his own hands ; and is 
ttPf properly putting it into good order, by fallowing, manuring, and laying parts of 
itdcmn with grass seeds, with a view to set it in proper sized farms to substantial te- 
nants. Besides the manure raised on this farm, his lordship has expended yearly above 
thrtc hundred pounds in purchasing manure, principally dung, trom the towns and 
villages in his neighbourhood, and by water from Hull, York, &c. We use the free- 
dom to recommend to his lordship's attention, that the land now in hand, will make four 
very complete farms ; and that, after the outlines of each are marked out, the farm- 
houses and offices should be placed as near as possible in the centre of each farm ; 
keeping always in view the conveniency of good water : an attention to these things 
k an important object of agricultural economy : and we now understand Lord Hawke 
has not only always had these ideas, but that specific spots have long since been set 
out, where the buildings will at a proper time be erected. 

We select from the information communicated by Mr. Beck, and Lord Hawke, the 

following ]>articular9. 
The soil is of many different kinds : it is good loam in general : there is also clay 
upon lime-ttone » strong clay upon a blue till ; hazlc earth upon sand ; and about 50 
aaes of moss, or peat earth, ujx>n Lord Hawke's estate. About a fourth part is kept 
in oasture, though less pasture in general is kept. He cultivates sainfoin, red clover, 
ana trefoil, with white clover, and hay-seeds. He bred 350 sheep last year, and has 
th» year increased his breeding ewes to 440 : they are of the Oxford and Gloucester- 
shire polled breeds ; they have a cross rlso of the Bakewell and Fowler breeds ; and the 
wethers are fed off when shearing, at 381 each. He folds his ewes always from May- 
day to Miehaelmas^ He feeds also a few Scotch and Irish cattle. The general rotation 
of crops h turnips^ Wlcyt clover* and wheat. His plan* now adopted* is to sow half 
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his clover land with twelve pounds of red clover per acre ; to mow it once» and 
then feed it. The other half is sown with 61b. of white clover, 3 lb. of rib-grass» 
and 6Ib. of trefoil per acre, and fed» but not mown. By this rotation of crops, red 
clover is sown but once in eight years on the same land. His plan is to lay down one 
hundred and fifty acres to sainfoin* the seed of whiith he sows with his barley; and 
has sometimes sown it on a clean fallow. When the ground laid down with sainfoin 
would have been broken up for wheat had it been sown with clover, he breaks up an 
old worn*out pasture ground, and sows it in the spring following with oats ; after 
which it is fallowed, and falls r;*gularly into course, instead of the ground sown down 
with sainfoin. The manufes used, are rape di^st, pig;on, farm-yard, and bought 
dung, by Lord Huwke ; soot, rape, bone-dust, and tarm-yard dung, by Mr. Beck. 
Lord Hawke ploughs with two oxen abreast, without a driver, and sometimes with 
horses, but depends principally, and almost entirely on oxen, for his ploughing and 
harrowing. His land in hand is all inclosed ; inclosures vary from 8 to 30 acres« 
There are some small pastures from 5 to 8. We think small arable inclosures hurt- 
ful in a corn country ; and Lord Hawke is altering and enlarging the size of his 
fields, from 15 to 20 acres. Mr. Beck is of opinion that inclosing is very bencficbl, 
and never can decrease population. Lord Hawke had land in a common field, for 
which he got only 55. 9a. per acre, and can let the same land, when it is now divided 
and inclosed, at 205. Wages arc hi^h ; house servants cost in board and wages j^ 30 
per annum. Draining is much required here ; but for want of a law to oblige neigh- 
bours to clean out their contiguous ditches, it cannot be done to advantage ; although 
Lord Hawke is attempting it, and has induced many to drain with him. Paring and 
burning are practised on old grass land, and thought an excellent method of breaking 
up all coarse sward. Lord Hawke approves of it on low grounds, but on high 
ground, thinks burning unnecessary, and rather detrimental. The old farm-hoiivcs 
and offices are badly constructed, and inconveniently situated, being built in villages; 
but Lord Hawke has built for his own use a large farm-yard, conveniently formed 
and situated, with a threshing machine, a mill for grinding rape-cake, and stabling 
for twenty-five horses, and thirty-two oxen ; besides cow sheds, bams for hay and 
corn, &c. The whole is walled in by walls nine feet high* and coped with stone, and 
divided by the barns, stables, &c. into four yards ; two of whicn have ponds^ be-» 
sides the pumi)s. The stables for horses are placed on the east and west side of the 
farm-yard, which is free from buildings on the south» and sheltered on the nonh by 
the barn and ox-houses, which separate it from the principal stack-yard. This yard 
is divided from the two others by open hay-barns, tiled whith slate eaves, and with 
chimnies also of brick, to let out the steam. The average of the boarded granarieSr 
amounts in length to one hundred and sixty feet, and in breadth to twenty-one. 
There are trap- doors contrived in them, to let down the com when sacked, into wag« 
gons, which may be loaded and locked up at the same time. The corn is stacked on 
wooden frames, placed on stone pillars and caps. Lord Hawke still proposes to make 
further improvements to it, and to pull down a cottage now -placed at the western ex* 
tremity of it, and build a house in its place for his steward. The whole covers frotp 
an acre to two acres of ground. Mr. Beck is of opinion, when land is set it should be 
by leases of 21 years at least; and that shorter ones are productive of bad conse* 
qucnces to both- parties; at time is wanting to improve and reap the bendKt. Mr» 
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Beck thinks that restrictions in the lease, where the tenant is a man of abilities and 
property, are a bar to improvement. But for the safety of the proprietor^ it is 
accessary that one*third of the farm be left in grass, properly laid down after fallow 
ortumip» with a sufficiency of seeds, as might be mutually agreed upon. 

A particular species of plum grows here, and in the neighbourhood, called the 
Winesowcr. It grows well, both upon gravel and lime-scone, is hardy, a good bearer, 
snd answers upon any soil; but does not bear so well, nor its flavour so good on any, 
u on Ume-stonc or gravel. On a strongdcep land, the trees run too much to wood, 
and do not \kzt fruit in proportion. These plums blossom better than any other 
sort, and are produced from suckers. The fruit sells from au. per peck, when sound 
iod good, to ff. 6J. when cracked and damaged. They are very easily hurt by rain. 

Left Tadcaster, and took the road westward to Harewoodt Observed some com- 
Bioa fields by the way. The land in general is upon a wet bottom ; and from the 
hte rains, and the little attention paid to clearing out the furrows, is in a very bad si- 
tuation. 

We delivered a letter to Mr. Samuel Poplewell, steward to Lord Harewood, and re* 
cmd satisfactory information from him. Harewood is a neat little village. His 
lordship's rcsidtace is a little disunce from it. Ije grants no leases, but is esteemed 
I Und landlord. 

The following is the substance of information received from Mr. Poplewell. 
The soil is generally clay, Mpoti a bottom retentive of moisture ; the climate 
ihovery and wet. Land is chiefly possessed by large proprietors, and^ occupied by 
tenants paying from £ so. to £ 200. yearly rent. It is employed both in pasture 
and in tillage, in proportions nearly equal. The pastures are mostly eaten by sheep, 
which are purchased from Northumberland ; their fleece sells from ts, 6d. to jls. 
Many Scotch and Irish cattle are fed upon the sides of the river Wharfe. Upon the 
tillage land two crops are generally taken to a fallow, and turnips sown upon all the 
&lk>ws proper for tncm. Mr. Poplewell drills his turnips, and has never missed a 
crop since he practised that method. The manures used are, home made dun^, 
rape dust, malt coombs, and dung and soot from Leeds. Little lime is used, excq)t- 
ing oil new broken up land. Ploughs are generally drawn by three horses in a line. 
No oxen are used for work, excepting a few by Lord Harewood. Some rape is sown, 
which is often eaten by sheep, but sometimes stands for seed. Here are no common 
fields, but there are some in the neighbourhood, which he thinks should be divided. 
He estimates the difference betwixt the value of open and inclosed land, to be at least 
z$ per cent. He also is of opinion, that it would be of great service to agriculture, if 
au lands were set under lease ; and that if these were granted, there would be no ne- 
cessity for restrictions, unless during^ the.^ concluding years. A bill passed about 
three years ago, to divide a common in this neighbourhood, which has produced be- 
pcficial consequences ; and Mr. Poplewell is of opinion, most part of the waste land 
in the Riding might be improved, by planting Scotch firs upon it. 

We arrived at Wctherbjr, wliich is a great thoroughfare on the Lqndon road. Here 
«e received the following information. 

The soils in this ndghbourhood are lime-stone and strong clay. • There are a few 
mall fnreholdcr^ but the land ^o^t wholly belongs to the. Duke of Devonshire. 
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Farms are generally smallf the most part not exceeding ^30. per annum. Rent is 
about 20 5. per acre, and the public burdens. Rotation ot crops upon the Ixme-stone 
is, turnipSj barley, clover, ana wheat ; on the clay, fallow, wheat, and beans. The 
manures used, arc great quantities of rape dust, price 2 ^. 4 i. per bushel ; horn shzv- 
ings from York, soot, and all the dung that can be collected at home. Lime is ap« 
plied to the fallow, 100 bushels to the acrei it costs 9 ^. 6 if, per chalder of 32 
Bushels. Ploughs are of the common kind, and drawn by two horses upon the lime- 
stone, and by three and four upon the clay land. No oxen are used. Harvest is early ; 
begins generally about the Arst of August, and is all finished by the middle of Sep- 
tember. The land is all inclosed } the size of inclosures from 3 to 12 acres. Wages are 
high I ploughmen, that are masters of their work , get fifteen guineas i>er annum, be* 
sides victuals; and labourers never less than iSd. per day, and more in harvest ; no 
scarcity of hands to reap the crop, excepting in the year lyi^a. The com \% mostlv 
cut with the sickle ; wheat is done for 75. per acre. Provisions are plenty, but high 
priced. Farm*houses and offices are improperly situated, as they are all placed at ttie 
corner of the lordship. 

The Duke of Devonshire formerly granted leases, but now intends to act otherwise; 
which we were told would be a great bar to improvements. The covenants (hat for- 
merly subsisted were, to keep two-thirds in grass. Tithes are generally commuted here, 
and 7 s. per acre paid in their place. 

In oar route northward, we again visited Boroughbridge and Knaresborough; and 
received additional information, relative to the husbandry practised in their respecdve 
neighbourhoods. 

We arrived at Rippon.— -This is a place of great antiquity; being, it is said, in- 
corporated by King Alfred; and is a pleasant and well built town. The river Ure was 
made navigable to this place about twenty years ago, and a number of vessels are em- 
ployed thereon, to the great, convenience and benefit of this place and neigh- 
bourhood. * 

Wc received the following information from Mr. Peacock, at Lcndrick near this place. 
The soil near Rippon is partly of a sandy nature, and partly strong clay upon a lime- 
stone ; the climate healthy, and moderate. Estates arc generally larje, and farms of va- 
rious sizes, from 20 to jfS^^* yearly rent. The lands are mostly in grass and me:;dows, 
little more than the fourth part being kept in tillage. Artificial grasses are just begin* 
iiing to be introduced into the husbandry of this neighbourhood. A few c&tilc ot the 
short horned kind are bred, and a good many long wooUed sheep, rhich when fatted at 
two years of age, will weigh 25 lb. per quarter. The rotation of crops is, turnips, b^irley, 
clover, hay-seeds, and wheat, upon the light and sandy soils ; and on the strong soi*s, 
fallow, wheat, and beans. Lime and common dung, with a little rape dust, arc the 
only manures used. A large heavy plough, drawn by 4 and 6 horses, yoked in pairs, 
is employed upon the strong lands. Upon the light sous, a smaller plough drawn by 
two horses is used. The councry is mostly incloscfd. Inclosures are firom^ to' 40 
acres. Mr Peacock thinks, land when inclosed is of double value, to that ot »i.i.L»r 
quality, when lying in common field. There are some thousand acres of waste or. 
common in the neighbourhood ; most of which is -capable of great improvement. 
Wages for labourers are at 22. per day in summer, and from is. to is. 4^. in winter. 
Little of the countiy requires draining ; but where this improvement is xjccessaiy, it 
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» wdl attended to» plenty of materials for this purpose being at hand. The arerage 
price of but:her meat U jid. per pouna. 

Farm*lioises and offices lately erected* are in general good, and conveniently si* 
toated ; but those that have stood long are not so. Mr. Peacock thinks, that the 
principal obstacles to improvements are, the want of leases of a proper duration, and 
the RStricdcins finom ploughing up^ the old grass fields, which effectually prevents any 
f qrstcms of h usband l y hota being introduced. 
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Capable of 
Cttltivauon« or 

of being 
converted into 

Paature, 


Incapable of 
being im- 
proved, except 
by planting. 


Total. 


Waste lands in On^Kortb Riding. 

Hie Western moor lands — — 

Eastern ditto — •.• 

Detached moors, or waste, in the country — 


Acrea, 

150^000 
60,000 
18,43s 


Acres. 

76,940 

136*625 


Acrca. . 

226,940 

196,625 

18,435 


Total -*. 


228,435 


213,565 


442,000 


Waste lands in the Wist Riding. 
The high moors — — 
Detached moors, or waste, in the country — 


200,000 
65,000 


140**7» 


340.27* 
65,000 


Total . — 


265,000 


140,272 


405,272 


Waste lands in the East Riding. 
Detached moon, or waste, in the country — 

la the North Riding — 442.000 
WestRiduig — 405.272 
EastRidbg* _ a.obo 

Total waste lands in Yorkshiit— 849,272 
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ADVERTISEMENT; 

THE following communication, rcfpedling the prefcnt fl 
of hulbandry in the county of Wcftmoreland, and the mean 
.its improvement, drawn up for the confidcration of the Board of 
griculture, is now printed, merely for the purpbfe of its being 
culated there, in order that every perfon, interedcd in the welfare 
that county, may have it in his power to examine it fully befor 
is publiflied. It is therefore requefted, that any remark, or ac 
tional obfervation, which may occur to the reader, on the pcrufa 
the following fheets, may be tranfmitted to the Board of Agricull 
at its office in London, by whom the fame fhall be properly atte 
ed to ; and, when the returns are completed, an account will 
drawn up of the (late of agriculture in Weflmoreland, from the 
formation thus accumulated, which, it is believed, will be fo^ 
greatly fuperior, to any thing of the kind, ever yet made public 
The Board will probably follow the fame plan, in regard to all 
other counties in the united kingdom ; and, it is hardly neceH 
to add, will be happy to give every afliflance in its power, to 
perfon who may be defirous of improving his breed of cattle, fh 
&c« or of trying any ufeful experiment in hufbandry« 
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INTRODUCTION- 



GREAT Britain had long availed herfelT of her naturally fortunate po«r 
iition for commerce, which, encouraged by every means that the wiC^ 
dom of the legiflature could devife, had been carried to an extent hitherto 
unequalled in the univerfe ; and the induftry of her inhabitants, affifted by 
the fullering hand of government, had brought many branches of manufac* 
tures to the higheft date of perfedion ; while the cultivation of her fields 
was left to the feeble exertions of the hufbandman, aided only by boimdes 
on the raifing of flux» and on the exportation of com. It was referved for 
our days to behold a board, compofed of the firft Oflicers of the State, and 
of perfons equally refpedable for high rank, diHinguiihed abilities, and in« 
dependent fortune, eftabli/hed to fix the attention of a great nation on the 
improvement of its foil, and to direA and aflift in the ancient and moft im« 

portant of all arts, that of providing food for man. 

The eyes of all Europe are already turned to this board, which, it is be« 
lievedi is the firft national edablifliment, on a great fcale, that ever exilled in 
any country in favour of agriculture, and the advantages of which now ap« 
pear fo obvious that it is a matter of aftonifliment that fuch an inftitution 
was not fooner eredled. 

At the time of che landing of the Romans on this illand, com was raifed 
only on the coafts, and even fo late as the expedition of Sevcrus, tillage was 
altogether unknown in thofe parts which lay between his wall and that of 
Antoninus. But, under the dominion of that wonderful people, it fooo came 
to be confidered as the granary of the Weftem Empire, and immenfe quaxi« 
tides of corn were annually exported for the ufe of the armies in Germany 
and in Gaul ; and in the year 359, when there happened to be an esttnocdi^ 
nary demand upon the continent, Julian ordered eight hundred ihips to be 
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uli krger than the common barks, and fent them to Britain for grain. It 
not polTible to afcertain the capacity of thefe veflels, but it is probable, 
mi privileges that were granted to thofc wlio built fliips above a certain 
e, that many of them vould contain more than ten thoufand Roman mo-^ 
1, or upwards of three hundred Engliih quarters. 

ConMcring the change of manners it is not to be expeded that the days 
ancient Rome will be revived, when the mod diilinguiflied citizens united 
e culture of tlie liberal arts w*ith the tillage of their fields, and when the 
ghcll Oniccrs of the State, having left the helm of government, did not 
iliLiin to lay hold of the (lilts of the plough. When, however, we con- 
empUte the nipid progrefs which agriculture made in this ifland in the 
idedays of that fupcrftitious people, who were governed in their time of fow- 
ig by the age of the Moan, and the fctting of the Pleiades, what may not 
(hoped for from the fpiiit of an enlightened nation fully excited and direcV 
I to its proper objects by the newly cftabliihed Board, under whofe aufpices^ 
trebutthe ravages of w*ar to ceafe for a century, Great Britain would at* 
in to an incredible degree of wealth and cultivation? Enjoying a foil of 
tat original fertility, and a climate favourable to the grov/th of moil 
inches of the vegetable kingdom, its craggy mountains and verdant hills 
9uldbe clothed with lofty timber or bleat with innumerable flocks, its mea« 
Mrs would rear the (lately bullock, and its fruitful plains would wave with the 
clicft crops of every gmin that rhpinflne.nrft of a Rririfh fun can pour into 
ic lap of I knty. The perfevering hand of induftry would even teach trees 
kl plants to flourifli that at prefent are fickly and droop, and can hardly: 
all through the fevcrity of an inclement winter. In a few centuries, 
ore others might be cultivated with fuccefs, which, if diredly tranfplant- 
I to our clinute, would inunediately periih. When peaches were firft 
iled b luly all the world was furprifed that they could be brought to per- 
idioa out of Perfia. What would Cxfar and Diodorus Siculus fay, were 
^ told that the mod eftcemed wines of Europe are produced in Gaul,, 
♦nnany, and Hungary, where they imagined that vines would not grow ? 
•tSttabo, if he knew that figs can be propagated in the north of Scot- 
*d? Or Lucullus, that cheiries will grow almoft any where, which in 
>>une were known only in Cerafus» and the milder climates uf Europe ? 
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Trees and plants, being altogether paf&ve, accommodate themfelves ve^ 
flow]/ to a change of climate ; but the idea has been already * thrown out, 
that even thofe of the torrid zone niay be made to flourlili in northern regions, 
may become gradually inured to the climate, that the climate itfelf may be 
changed for the better, and that fome thoulands of years hence, xepofing 
under their own olive tree, future Britons may quaff their own wine, orfip 
their own tea fweetened witli the juice of their own (iigar cane. 

^ No apology if doe to the author of J. W. Speacer't tnvcU lor ibc fitedom that ii kR 
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THE BISHOP OF LANDAFF. 



EXTENT OF THE COUNTY. 



HP HE county of Weftmoreland was furveycd in 1768, and a map of it, 
•*• upon a fcale of an inch to a mile, was engraved by Thomas Jeffreys 
geographer to his Majefty, in 1770. It appears, from this map, thattlie 
greatcft breadth of the county, from its fouthem boundary, near Burton, to 
its northern one, near Penrith in Cumberland, is thirty-two miles^ and that 
its greateft length, from eaft to weft, is forty mile:;; 

I covered this map very exadly with fine writing paper, except the Eftu- 
ary near Millthrope and Windermere lake ; I then cut out a flip of the paper 
of an inch in breadth, and often inches in length, and weighed it accurate- 
ly ; from another part of thc^ fame paper I cut another flip, two inches la 
breadth and five in length, and found it to be precifely of the fame weight 
as the firft flip ; and hence, as the furfaces of the two flips were equal, we 
may coUeft that the paper was of an uniform thicknefs. The area of each 
of thefe flips was ten fquare inches, and confequently covered a fpace on the 
map equal to ten fquare miles ; I then weighed the whole of the paperwhicli 
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fcicGVwrcJ the map, and by comparing ihc weight of the whole with the • 
vticl^t of what had covered ten fquare miles, I found the number of fquare 
itiiti in the whole to be 844 ; now there arc 640 ftatute acres in a fquare 
ftlc and confcqucntly 540,160 acres in the whole county. . 

liaeafured this map in the ordinary way by refolving it into triangles, 
^i found its area to be equal to 636 fquare miles, or 407,040 Aatute 

joes. 
Jmpleman^ in his furvey of the globe, makes the area of the county of 

tt'cflmorcland equal to 633 fquare miles, and confequently, according to 

liin, it contains 405,120 acres. The medium of thefe three different efti- 

■atcs (though I am moft difpofed to rely on the firft) is 450,772. 

Yv&S&iX Zimmerman^ in his political furvey of Europe, edimates England 

nd Wales at 54,112 fquare miles, amounting to 34^631,680 flatute acres. 

fmplman^ in the work above-mentioned, fays that England and Wales 

contain 49,450 fquare miles, or 31,648,000 llatute acres ; the mean of thcfe 

tw gives 331139,840 ftatute acres for the whole furface of England and 

Wales, and hence the county of Wcftmoreland may, in fuperiicial content 

becftccmed a feventy-third part of England and Wales. 

Prcporikn between the Cultivated and Wajle Lands in the County. 

Is 1689, when a bounty was firft granted on the exportation of corn, one 
tUrd part of the land in England and Wales, or about eleven millions of 
acres, was fuppofcd to lie in uncultivated commons ; if this was then a juft pro- 
ponlon bciwen the cultivated and wafte parts of the kingdom, we may 
kdy conclude, that much above one third part of Weftraoreland was 
then wafte land ; as it is evident, from a bare view of the' county, that few, 
il any counties in England have, in proportion to their whole extent, fo 
much uncultivated land as tliis has. The many inclofurcs wliich have 
taken phcc, during the laft hundred years, have leflcned in fome degree, 
il^c wafte land of the whole kingdom j but no inclofurcs of much confe- 
qucncc have taken place in Wcftmoreland. Inftead of one third, I am dif- 
jttfcdto conjecture that three fourth parts of Wcftmoreland confift of uncul- 
timcd land : I will ftate my reafons for this conjedure, being as fenfible as 
uiy person can be of the pbjediions which may be made to it ; but in a mat- 
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tcr where there arc no data to proceed upon, a conjectural argument 
may be allowed. 

It appears, by the return made by the overfcers of the poor to the Houfcof 
Commons, that the fum raifed by aiTefllnent in all the pariflies and townlliips 
of the county, at a medium of three years, ending in 1785, amounted to 
L. 5,757. The town of Kendall, including Kirkland,is the only large townia 
the county, it is found, by an adual furvey made this year, to contain 8089. 
inhabitants, having experienced an increafe of 518 inhabitants fincc tbe 
year 1784; of the prefent number 143, or about one fifty-fixth part of tk 
whole, are paupers living in the workhoufe. The poor rates of this to;ra 
amounted, according to the fame return, toL.ii25 a-year; this fum b^ 
ing fubducled from the annual amount of all the poor rates in the county, 
leaves L. 4632 for the fum raifed from all the eflates in the county, exclufive 
of Kendall. From particular inquiries in various pariflies, I am of opinion, 
that the poor rates do not, in this county, exceed a fliilling in the pound, in 
the atSlual rental of all the lands ; but a fhilling in the pound (fuppofing thq 
fum annually raifed to be L. 4.632), will give a rental of L. 92,640. All tbd 
land in Weftmoreland, which can either be ploughed or mow*n for bay, i^ 
v;orth at leall a rent of a pound a flatute acre on an average ; and hence i^ 
may be inferred, that 100,000 acres of fuch land, or lefs than one-fi>urth paii 
of the whole, would yield a rental equal to, if not exceeding, the rental 01 
the county. The high inclofed rough paftures are let from one to five fbil-! 
lings an acre. But whether the uncultivatecl land in Weftmoreland be eqifli 
to three fourths, or one half of thr vvhole, it caimot be queftioned, that tbeie| 
is fo much of it, as to render its improvement a matter not only of iodiv> 
dual concerii, but of national importance. . ^ 



Improvement of Wajle Lands. 

The uncultivated lands in Weftmoreland are of various forts, withrcfpc« 
to foil and fituation, and capable of dilTerent forts of improvement. Some 
of them confift of extend ve commons in low fituations, and are of an excel* 
lent foil; thefe might be improved by inclofures, without any rifk oi\^^^1 
the undcnaking. Others conftitute extenlive mountsunous diftrids, call* 
cd by the natives /r//r and moors; the foil of thefe is, generally fpcaking*^ 
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^nould. In its natural ftate, it produces little clfc than a coarfe benty 
pai, heath, and fern ; or, in the language of the country, ling and brae 
^ Many of thefc fells arc, in their prefent ftate, of fo little value, that 
tkibcrty of keeping ten llieep on them may be hired for fixpcnce a-year. 

SiDpoCng fix acres to be fufficient for the maintenance of ten flieep, the 

iQtfof fuch land is a penny an acre ; and the price of the fee fimple of it, 
jtnrenty.four years purchafc, two fliillings. Whilft there is an acre of fuch 
ntle, improvcable land in Great Britain, it may be hoped that, when the le* 
fimt (hall tura its attention to the fubje<fl, no inhabitant of the ifland 
fill be driven, by diftrcfs, to feck a fubfiftence in Africa or America. 

Above forty years ago an experiment was tried in Spain, with refpcdl to 
Ae cuhi\-ation of wafte lands. Several thoufands of poor and vagabond 
people were fettled on them at the expence of the government. If this ex- 
periment has fucceeded (which may be eafily known,) fo far, as that the 
bad has been made produ(2ive, that * the fet tiers have been increafed, and 
ibtthe government has been reimburfed the whole or a principal part of 
b expence, it may induce other governments to adopt the fame or a fimilar 
|hn. The giving a cottage, and a few acres of land, under a fmall refer- 
lid lent, and perhaps under other ufeful reftriAions, to a poor man, is cer« 
oioiy a good %vay of improving the land. When a man has lands of his 
m, he and his family will exert, in its cultivation, a quantity of labour 
flkh would not otherwife be brought into exiftcnce. The value of this, 
dKTwife non-exifting labour is, in one refpe^t, nothing ; it ought not to 
k reckoned as a part of the expence attending the improvement of tlie 
hi i and, on that account, many thoufands of acres of land might be brought 
Sitocukivation, which would not, in any other way, pay the expence of 
Icpfuvcment. Tlic.manner of improving moor-land, by paring, burning-, 
fcing, ikc. is well underftood by fomc few individuals, and the advantage 
Suiting from it afccrtaincd, by what has been recently pradifed in fome 
pctsot'.thc county on private eilatcs. 

There arc many barren mountains in this county which do not admit 
fepiovemcnt by paring and burning, and which are incapable of being pro* 
bbly converted either into arable or good pafture land : Yet tijc higheft 
fid mod craggy parts, two acres of which do not afford fuilcnance for fix 
months ia the year to one flicep, might, with a great profpeft of fuccefs, be 
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planted with larches ; I fay with a great profpedt of fuccefs, for I do not 
fpeak with certainty, not knowing whether there arc in Great Britain any 
plantations of larch made on fuch expofed and rocky fituations as are here 
fpokcn of: But,, on the other hand, it is known, that the larch grows iii 
Italy on higher mpuntains than any that we have in thisifland; and notoni/ 
that it grows in Italy, where the 'climate is lefs fevcre tlian in Great Britain, 
but that it grows in the north of Rudia, where it is much more fevcre; for 
at Archangel, in the latitude of 64s fliips are built of larch growing in tfat 
climate. 

It may be of ufe to (late the probable profit which would attend planting 
the land in qucftion with larch. A thoufand acres of this fort of land might 
be inclofed with a circular wall fix feet in height, (where the ftoncs can b^ 
eafily gotten, as they may in moft parts),* after the rate of fix fhillings an 
acre, or L. 300 for the whole ; five hundred larches; two feet in height, (u) 
as to enable them to refid the long grafs,) might be planted on each acre (oi 
fourteen fliiUings ; hence a plantation of 500,000 larches might be made foi 
L. 1000. Now L. 1600 improved at com pound Interefl,' at the rate of L4^^ 
cent, would, in fixty years, amount to the fum of L. 10,519 ; this is the accui 
miilated lois attending the inclofingand planting 1000 acres of rocky landifl 
fixty years. The rent of xooo acres, at one penny an acre, is L. 4 : 3 : 4; ^ 
year; in eight years the larches would be out of all danger from fheep, fothatj 
the lofs of rent ought only to be eftinKited for eight years; but L. 4 : 3 : 4i^| 
year, though improved after the fame rate of compound intereft, would not 
amount to L. 40 in eight years; fay, however, that it would amount to 
L.Si, which is allowing more than two pence an acre for the annualrent of 
the land, then would the whole expence attending the plantation infixtf 
years be L. io,6oo. I have here fuppofed iheep to be Ihut out of the planta- 
tion for eight years; if it fliould be found, that flieep will not crop the larch, 
and from more than one obfervation, I have reafon to believe they will no; 
they need not be fhut out at all.; nor, on diflrirts, where notliing but fhccp 
arc dcpuftured, need any fence be made. J know the advocates for dofe 
planting, inllead of 500, would require 5000 larches for each acre ; I am not 
convinced of the utility of fuch clofe phmting, except where it is intended to 
nurfe up oaks, or other kinds of wood ; but if that mode Ihould be adopted, 
the thinnings, after twenty. years growth/ ^would pay the expence- of ^^ 
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At (he expiration of Cxty years, fuppofe that only 250 larches remained 
m each acre, or that one half had periflied ; the probable value of them 
my be thus eftimated. From a great many experiments made by myfelf 
md collected from others, I find the annual increafe in circumference of the 
arch, at fix feet from the ground, to be one inch and one half on an ave- 
nge of feveral years ; and this inference has been drawn from the adual 
idmeafurement of larches in different parts of England and Scotland, and of 
Mcrent ages, from ten years old to fifty. On this fuppofition, the larches 
trould meafurc, one %vith another, ninety inches in circumference, at fix 
feet from the ground. A larch which meafures ninety inches, at fix feet 
/rom die ground, would meafure above fcventy at twenty feet from the 
ground; but fuppofing feventy inches to be the circumference at twenty 
feet, and the length of the tree to be forty feet, negleding the remaining 
top; then will its folid content be eighty-five cubic feet, and the value of 
the tree at nine pence a foot, above three guineas. But as the trees arc fup« 
pofcd to be planted in an high, bleak, barren fituation, their annual in« 
cieafe may not be fo great as is here fuppofed ; inficad of being worth, at 
Bxty years after planting, three guineas a*piece, admit that they are worth 
only ten (hillings each, then would the whole plantation be worth L. 125,000, 
md deduding the whole expence, L. 10,600, as before edimated, there 
would remain a profit of L.'i 14,400. The prefent value of L. 1 14,400 to be 
Kceivcd lixty years hence, is above L. io/doo (intercft of money at L.4 
percent.) Ten thoufand pounds at X.4/^r tf«/. purchafes an income of 
L4C0 a-ycar: by planting then, a barren eflutc, of a tho (and acres, is 
bproved from L.4 : 3 : 4t to L.4C0 a-ycar, reckoning the value of a rever^ 
fion as a prefent certain cy. Sixcv years is a great part of the life of a man ; 
W it ought to be confidcrcd as nothing in the •jcxillencc of a nation, or 
CTcn of a family, which is a little nation. The walle lands in this and other 
counties arc a public trcafure in the hands of private perfons ; all of them 
cu^Ut to be converted into amble, nv adow, or pafture land, which arc ca- 
pable of admitting, with pro t, tha* kind of impiovemcnt : And fuch of them 
^willnot pay for tliat mode of improvement, ought to be covered with 
tcod; the high parts, and cfpecially the ihcltcred dells in the high parts. 
liilh larch, and the lo/er with oak, aih, &c. When a fp rit of agricultu- 
ral improvement is fully excited, the individuals to whom fuch uncultivated 
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lands belong ivill be prompted, by an attention tq their own intereft, to 
forward every judicious plan which may be propofed for rendering them more 
ufeful to the proprietors and to the community; their prefent application to 
the fummer-maintenance of a few miferable (heep ought not to be perfever- 
ed in, if any other ufe can be made of them. 

COPPICES. 

In fome parts of Weftmoreland confiderable portions of land are coveitd 
with coppices, conliiling principally of oak, afli, alder, birch, and hazel 
Thefe underwoods are ufually cut down every fixteenth year : The Vfes to 
which they are applied are chiefly two— hoops and charcoal. The boops 
are fold in the wood at L. 5 a thoufand ; they are generally manufadured 
in the country, and fent by fea to Liverpool ; the charcoal is fent to the 
iron furnaces in the neighbourhood. The value of a ftatute acre of 
coppice-wood, of fixteen years growth, is variable from L. zo to L. 15; 
and if it confifls altogether of oak, its price may amount to twenty guineas; 
L. 6 for the charcoal, and L. 15 for the bark ; it being the cuftom here to 
peel the bolls, and all the branches of the oak, which are equal to the 
thicknefs of a man's thumb. 

It is an extraordinary thing to fee any trees left to fland for timber io 
thefe underwoods, the high price of bark is a temptation to cut the whole 
down. Fine faplings, from nine to twelve inches in circumference, at five 
feet from the ground, and with bark as fplendid as polifhed iUver, are felled 
by the unfeeling proprietor with as little regret as if they were thorns 01 
briars. Of late, indeed, fome few owners of underwoods have left ftand- 
ards, and if they confult their interefl, the pradlice will become general 
As this is a point denied by many proprietors of coppices, it may be ol 
ufe to explain the principles on which the obfervation is founded. 

Suppofe a ftatute acre of underwood to be, in the fpring of 1794, Gxttcti 
years old, and that the whole is then cut down and fold for L. 14. This 
fum will, in fixty -four years, (reckoning compound intcrcft at 4 percent,) 
amount to L. 172. In 1810 another fall of underwood, of the fame value, 
will be made ; the L. 14 then arifing^ improved for forty-eight years, in the 
fame way, will produce L. 91, In 1826 another L. 14 will arife frc«n «• 
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Gtber fa]) of the underwood, this fum, improved for thirty-two years, will 
amount to L.49. In 1842, another fall will produce L. 14, which/ in fif- 
teen >ears, will become L. 26. And, laflly, in 1858, or in fixty- four years 
from 1794, another fall will produce £.14. The amount of the value of 
the five falls, thus eAiiratcd and improved, will be L. 352. Let us now 
calculate the profit which would refult, in the fame time, from the fame 
acre of underwood, if it was managed in a different way. Inflead of cut- 
ting the whole down in 1794, let us fuppofc that 150 of the befl young 
oaks are left to ftand for timber ; the then value of thefe, at 2d. a tree is 
25s. this being fubduded from L. 14, the value of the whole coppice, leaves 
L 12:15:0. This fum, improved as before, will amount, in fixty-four 
yean, to L. 156 (Hiillings and pence in thefe calculations being negledled). 
Tbenext fall in 18x0 ought not to be valued at more than L. 10, as 150 
trees, then of thirty-two years growth, will do fome injury to the under- 
wood; L. 10 in forty-eight years will amount to L. 65. The next fall in 
18:6 may be valued at L. 8t and at that time feventy-five trees iliould 
be taken down ; thefe trees will then be forty-eight years old and 
vonh 15s. a tree, or L. 56 in the whole, this added to L. 8 the value 
of the then underwood, makes L. 64, which, in thirty- two years, will 
produce L. 224. Without eflimating the underwood in 1842, and in 
if 58, at any thing, or the value of the paflurage for thirty-two years, at 
«jy thing, let us fuppofe the feventy-five remaining trees to be cut down in 
1S58, being then eighty years old, and that they would, one with another, 
be worth L. 4 a-piece, or L. 300 in the whole : The fum of the profits, thus 
^fing, is L. 745, or more than double the other amount. 

It is a general opinion in this, and, I believe, in other countries, that it 
is more profitable to fell oak wood at fifty or fixty years growth, than to let 
it (land for navy-timber to 80 or 100. According to the price which is 
oow paid for that commodity, cither by the Navy-Board or the Eafl-India 
Company, I beUeve the opinion to be founded in truth. The following ob* 
Icnrations contain the reafon for this belief. 

If profit is confidered, every tree of every kind ought to be cut down 
^d fold, when the annual increafe in value of the tree, by its growth, is 
lt(s than the annual intereft of the money it would fell for :— this being ad« 
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mitred, we have oxily to inquire into the annual increafe in the value of oaks 
of diflerent ages. 

In the l^hijofophical TranfoiSUons, for 1759, there are fome ufcfulublcs 
refpcaing the growth of trees, hy Mr. Marflxam j from thefe tables the two 
following inferences may be drawn. 

1. That it 16 highly profitable to let youp£[ thriying oaks, \vhich are not 
v;orth above 30s* a treis, continue ftandxng. 

2. That it is not profitable to let oaks of 80 or lOO yean growth, comU 
nue ftanding. • 

Three oaks, marked in the tables. No. 8.-i-ii. — 12, in April 1743, be- 
fore they began to flioot, contained eleven and ope half feet of wood, and 
were altogether worth, at eighteen pence a foot, bark included, 173. and 
3 d. The fame trees, fix teen years afterwards, contained thirty-four and cue 
half feet, and were worth L. 2 : 1 1 : 9. Now, if 17 s. and 3 d. had been im. 
proved at the rate of ^j per cent, at compound intcreft fcr fixteen years, 
it would not have amounted to L. 2 : z i : 9 ; and of confequence the pro- 
prietor, by letting fuch oaks fland, ioiproves his property ui as high a de« 
gree, as if he pujt out his money to interefl at near feven and a half /cr 
cent. 

Three oaks. No. 2.— 3.— 5. in 1743, contained xooi feet of timber, and 
were woith L. 7 : 10 : 9. The fame trees, fixteen years afterwards, con- 
taincd 132I feet, and were worth L. 9 : z9 : 6. Now, L. 7 : 10 : 9, the va- 
lue of the trees in i 743, improved,.at the low rate of interefl, of L. 2 per cent. 
would, in fifteen years, amount to a fum exceeding L. 9 : x8 : 6. The 
proprietor then, by letting fuch tree^s (land, 4oes not improve his property 
at the rate of L.- 2. per cent. 

The oak, No. ,1. in the third tftblct was worth L. x : 2 : 6 in 1757, ^^ 
gained in one year one foot, or xs. 6d. in value ; if it had been worth 30s. 
and had gained one foot, there WQuld have been no profit in letting it iland, 
as the intereft of 30 s. ^t$ per. cent, would have produced xs. 6d/in the 
yeur^ and it. is for.this reafon \l^tl .h^^ve ^xed upon 50 s. as the value of 
trees which fhpuldbecut down.; if tjicy ^re cut fooAer pr later, the proprie- 
tor will be a lofer. It muft.not be fujpofed, howqver, that ^reat precifioa 
can attend this obfervation; fm^e particular fojls, or t|ie greatjcr jpr lefs 
thriving condition of the wood, may render it ufeful to cut down txtes be* 
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u>fc riicy arc worth 30 s. or to let them (land a while longer. It ought ta 

be renaarked alfo, that large trees fell for more per foot than fmall ones do^ 

vet the ufual increafe of price is not a compehfation to the proprietor for 

letting his timber (land to a great age. This may be made out from the foU 

bwiog experiment. 

Oathe 27tb October 17929 I meafured, at fix feet from the ground, 

ike circumference of a very fine oak of eighty-two years growth from the 

doe of its being planted, and found it to be 107 inches ; on the fame day of 

tk month, in 1793, it meafured 208 inches. There is not one oak in fifty. 

(at the age of this) which gains an inch in circumference in pne year. The 

kflgth of the boll of this tree was about eighteen feet, it contained about 

dghty-four ficet of timber, and was worth, at 3s. a foot, L. 12: 22. It 

pined in one year rery little more than a foot and one half of timber, or 

4s. 6d in value ; but the intereft of L, 22 : 22 at L. 4. per cent, amounts, in 

cue year, to above twice the value of the increafe, even of this tree, which 

is a lingiilarly thriving one. 

I have been the more particular on this fubjed from a public confidera-.^ 
lion. Many men are alarmed left our pofterity fiiould experience a fcarcity 
of cak timber for the ufe of the navy ; and various means of increafing its 
quantity have been recommended with great judgment. In addition to thefe 
means, the making a much greater than the ordinary increafe of price on 
timber of a large fcantling, might be not improperly fubmitted to the confide 
cation of thofe who are concerned in the bufinefs. If the Navy-board 
Toald give L. 8 or L. 9 a-load for timber trees containing zoo cubic feet 
or upwards, inftead of L. 4 or L. 5, every man in the kingdom would have 
areafonable motive for letting his timber ftand till it became of a fize fit for 
the ufe of the navy; whereas, according to the prefent price, it is every 
man's intereft' to cut it down fooner. 

In the neighbourhood of Amblefide there is found a ftratum of gray 
fimeftone, which, though it contains a little clay, might be as ferviceable 
as the pureft fort for agricultural purpofes ; but, unfortunately for the im- 
pcorement ofthis part of the county, coal is fo dear, that very little of this 
limeftone is burned. ' The lime which is ufed in the culture of the lands be# 
iog other fetched from' Kendall, or brought up Windermere lake at 
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-a great expence. As there is great plenty of coppice wood in the diftrift 
here fpoken of, it may be ufeful for the farmers and land-owners to confider, 
whether the burning of lime with &gots in a flame-kiln, as is pradifed in 
SufTex, may not be a more beneficial application of the underwoods thaa 
the converting them into charcoal. Even the fpray-wood, here called chatSi 
which is too fmall to be made into charcoal, and which is now fold for fix« 
pence a cart,' or more generally left on the ground, might be made into fitgots. 
and mixed with wood of a larger iize, fo that no part of the cop^ce would 
be loll. In Sufiibx they ufe 600 fagots, cut in the winter, and weighing, 
when dry in the fpring, thirty-fix pounds each, for the burning of 480 W&- 
chefter bufliels of lime* 
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PRESENT STATE OF THE COUNTY. 

Boundariis^ Iffc^ For Remarks and additioni 

Obferradont. 

Westmoreland is an inland county, bounded on 
the north by the biihopric of Durham and Cumberland, 
•on the weft by Cumberland and Lancalhire, on the fouth 
by Lancafhire and Yorkihire, and by Torkftiire and 
Durham on the eaft. Its extent has been already fpeci* 
fied in the bifliop of LandaiTs Preliminary Obfcrvations. 
The country in general is fo mountainous and hilly tliat 
a great proportion of it muft ever remain untouched by the 
plough, and it is conjectured that three fourth parts of 
it are at this day wade and uncultivated. Between thefe 
mountains there arc feveral very pleafant and fertile val- 
lies that want only trees and hedge-rows to be truly 
beautiful. In thefe vallies the foil is of various forts, 
but always dry, upon a bottom of fand, gravel, or lime- 
flonc rock. That upon limcftone is uniformly efteemed 
the beft. The whole cultivated land of the county is 
divided by thorn hedges, or flone walls, into inclofures,- 
many of which do not contain half an acre ; there arc 
a few of eight or ten acres, and in general tliey may 
contain from three to (ive acres. 

Riven* Of the numerous dreams that ruih from the 
mountains and water the vallies beneath, there are only 
three that preferve their names to the ocean. The Eden 
which fprings in Mallerftang, and having received in its 
courfe the Eamont and the Lowthcr, and many little rivu- 
lets, enters Cumberland, and running the M-hole length of 
that county, empties itfelf into the Solway Frith below 
Carlifle. The Kent rifes in Kentmerci waflies the vale 

of Kendall, and lofes itfelf in the Eftuary near Milthrope, I 

the only feaport in the county* The third is the Lon 
or Luaci which has its fource in Ravenftonedale, flow^ ; 
through the vale to whxh it gives its name till it enters » 
the county of Lancafter, below Kirkby Lonfdale. . 

F. 
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Climate. The climate of tliis countyi as may be cxpcfl. 
cd from its vicinity to the wcftern ocean, over wliicli the 
ibuth-wed winds blow for eij^jht months of die year and 
bring the exhalations to dcfccnd in rain on the moiin* 
tains, is remarkably moid. The cjuantity of rain that 
falls in the weit part in a year has licen afcertained by 
rain*gages kept at Kendall, and on the banks of Winder- 
mere. In the wet year 1*92 it amounted to eighty-three 
inches. In ordinary years it amounts to forty-five or 
fifty inches, the lowcil of which is twenty inches, above 
the medium quantity that falls In Europe. The air, 
however, is pure and healthful, the winters rather loug 
and fevcre. In the winter 1791 — 9a thirty-fjx pounds 
were paid for cutting only a horfe-track through tlie 
fnow upon lefs than ten miles of tlie road from Shap to 
Kendall. 

I. LANDS IN TILLAGE. 

A large proportion of the county of Weftmorcland is 
poilefled by a yeomanry who occupy fmall cdates of their 
own from ten to fifty pounds a«year, either freehold or 
held of the lord of the manor by cujlowary tenure^ which 
diflcrs but little, if at all, from that by copyhold^ or copy 
tf court roll. Farms in general are fo fmall that it is rare 
to meet with one of L. lOO a-year of rent, though there 
are fomc even of L. 200 or L. 250. The mode of farm- 
ing is very near the fame throughout the county ^ and 
the eourfe of crops is often pointed out to the farmer in 
his leafe, which is generally for fcven or nine years, 
fometimes only for five or three years, at others for four- 
teen, and in a few inftances for twenty-one years. Some 
principal land-owners grant no leafes. 

Courfc of Craps. When a field of grafs is overgrown 
with mofs, which commonly happens in fcven or ten 
years, it is broken up with the plough in the beginning of 
March, and fown about the firft of April with oats, at 
the rate of feven aud one-half Winchefter bufhels upon 
the cuftomary acre of 6,760 fquare yards. The crop is 
reaped about the middle of September, and Cxty bu(hels 
are reckoned a tolerably good return. 
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Zcand Crop. The land is ploughed* for die fccoml crop 
as foon \xiict Candlemas as the weather will permit, and 
eighty or a hundred cart*lo;ids of ft<ible-yard dung are 
laid upon the acre. It is ploughed again in April, and 
fown with four bufliels of barley or bigg-. The harvcit 
Is earlier, than that of the oats, and fifty*four bufacU 
arc reckoned a good crop. Some farmers plough three 
times for barley, but it is the general pratliec tliat \& 
here iltfcribed. .[. 

Third Crop. After the barley the land is ploughed in 
April, and eight bufliels of oals per acre are immediate- 
ly fown upon it* . 'Ilie harvelt is commonly in Septenu 
ber, and the crop is ufually as good as the fird was. 

This is the mod ordinary fueccirion of crops though 
it is fometimes broken through by taking two crops of 
oats before the barley, which, in that cafe, is followed 
by another of oats. The land is then left to itfelf, and 
the firfl; year it produces a light crop of hay of bad qua^ 
lity. . In the third year the crop is at the bed with re- 
gard to both quantity and quality. In feven or in ten 
years it is again molFcd over, and is again ploughed up 
to undergo a fimilar treatment. 

Exceptions. '^^ijl. To this general mode of management 
there are feveral exceptions which perhaps it «?yould be 
improper to omit. From Kiikby bteven to Urough and 
Appleby, and from that town to Temple Sowerby, the 
full is a deep fund, which, by cultivation, becomes 
more* eompa£t and more retentive of moidure* The 
fields of grafs mofs over fooner or later according to the 
quality of the foil \ fome, where the foil is thinned,, and 
the fubjacent dratum the poored, it is judged necefTary 
to break up after an interval of only four or fix years. 
In this part of the county there are particular farms 
where after the fecond crop which is oats generally 
inferior to the fird, the land is fummer-fallowed, plant- 
ed with potatoes, or fown with turnip, which lad are 
given to the wintering dock of cattle and (heep. Dung 
is always laid upon the fields defigned for turnips and pa* 
tatoeSf and the remainder upon the fallow^ which is 
likewife invariably and always fuccefsfully limed at the 
rate of feventy-fivc Winchcder bufhels per acre. VSThat 
is (b fallowed is ibwa in the middle of September with 
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two and oncAalf bulhcls of rye per acre. Tlie crop 19 
reaped before a year goes round, and tliiriy bufhcis are 
reckoned a good return. In the month of May grafs- 
feeds are fown amongft the rye, but arc never covered 
cither by the harrow or the roller. Thofe ficilds which 
were turnips and potatoes arc fown with b.irlcy or oats, 
and grafs-fecds, in the following quantities to an acre : 
eight pounds narrowJeafed red clover feed, which ia 
preferred to the common broad-leafed clover bccaufe ic 
remains longer in the ground, four pounds white clover, 
four pounds hop clover, four pounds of rib grafs, and 
from five to ten buOielsof hay feeds fluken from the crop 
of the former year. Thefe confid chiefly of Beut grafs, 
which feems to be a fpecies of rye-grafs, of the great Pc^^^ 
or oat grafs, and Dark grafs, or Flanders hay feeds. The 
firtt year, whether it be hayed or padured, the crop is 
far more valuable than that of any natural grafs in the 
neighbourhood upon foil of an equal quality ; and the 
cattle, efpecially the horfcs, uniformly prefer thcfe ar* 
tificial graiTcs to thofe which the land produces of its 
own accord. 

Exception 2d. In the immediate neighbourhood of Kcn« 
dall, where the foil is gravelly or fandy, it is not unufual 
to take potatoes for the fecond crop, and barley for the 
third ; the land is then fometimes left to itfelf, but for the 
moft part the barley is followed by a crop of oats. A great 
many potatoes are grown and confumed in the county. 
The price, at the time of taking them up, is commonly 
IS. 4d. per Wincheiter bufliel ; in the winter and fpring 
it often rifes to as. The produce is variable from 250 to 
350 Winchefter bufhels per flatutc acre. They are cuU 
tivated in various ways, but chiefly by the ploup;li. The 
inhabitants think that potatoes from frcfli ground are of 
tiie bed quality, but the produ£l is ufually the grcatcft 
from an oat ftubble. Sometimes the farmer grows the 
potatoes at his own rifle ; at others he manures the lanct 
with 100 cart-loads of dung per cuflomary acre,, 
ploughs it once, and lets it in this date at as. the perch 
to the manufa^urers and labourers of Kendall, who fur- 
nidi the plants and the red of the labour. The price 
they pay is high, but reckomng little for the work they 
bcdow upon it^ which is conducive to their bcaltli^ they 
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are often well fatUfied with their crop which i6 fome* 
times v:ry great, the land being well adapted for the 
cultivation of this root. 

Exception 3^. From Milhhrope to Burton, and from 
Burton by Farlton to Kirkby Lonfdale, both the farms 
and incloiures appear to be fomewhat larger than in 
mod other parts of the county, and it is not quite fo rare 
to fee a few acres of wheat. The land defigned for this 
crop is fummer*falIowed after the firft or fecond year from 
the ley, and is well manured with dung or lime, or with 
both. It is fown in September with wheat foaked in 
brine, or waflied with chamberlye, and dried with lime^ 
at the rate of four bufliels per cuftomary acre. Forty- 
five bufliels are reckoned a good crop ; and the harveft 
may be ten days earlier than it is in the northern parts of 
the county. If the land is again manured,' it is fown 
with barley after the M'heat ; if not manured^ it is fowa 
with oats. 



IL GRASS GROUNDS. 

Hay. Every occupier of land, whether Jlatefman or-* 
farmer^ having it in his power to keep any number of ' 
cattle, through the months of fummcr, upon Joi/lfd fields 
where they may be kept at a cheap rate, or upon com- 
mons where tliey may be kept almoft for nothing, it is a 
principal obje£k ivith him to provide for them plenty of 
winter food. Hence his attention is chiefly directed to 
his crop of hay. It has been already ftated, that the 
quantity of land, at prefent under culture, does not ex- 
ceed one fourth part of the whole county, or 135,000 
acres. Had all the arable land in the county been crop*- 
ped with corn three years out of twelve, there would 
have been precifcly one fourth part of the whole in til-- 
lage *, but there are many padures of an inferior fort 
which are very feldom ploughed, and in the high parts • 
there is a much fmaller proportion of the land in com- 
than there is in the low parts. In the very extenfive 
manor of Ravenftondale, although there are between. 
2000 and 3000 acres inclofed, there are not fixty acres * 
of corn; and it is probable that there arc not in the county; 
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^oiore than 20,000 acres under crops of corn in one 
year. The remaining 115,000 acres arc cot for hay, 
or depaftured with fattening beads and rifing dock, or 
with cows applied to the purpofes of the dairy^ From 
fnch an infpeAion of the county as was had with a view 
to the framing of this Report, the proportions ufed for 
thefc difFerent purpofes cannot be even guefled at ^ but 
that for hay is perhaps the mod confiderable. A preju* 
dice againft the aidficial graiTes prevails fo generally over 
all the county, that it may be almoft literally faid they 
are never fbwn. When the land has produced a few 
crops of com, and it is judged that the mofs is quite de« 
ftroyed, it is left to itfdf ; and fuch is the humidity of 
the climate, and fo ftrong is the vegetation of weeds and 
natural graflfes, that the very firft crop has, by a£tual ex- 
periment, been found to produce 120 ftoncs of hay per 
acre weighed from the field. As every perfou who ex« 
pe£^s to have occafion for hay hires a field to fupply him 
with that commodicy, it is not often that hay is fold in 
large quantities ; and it is ftill feldomer that the quantity 
raifed upon an acre is ezaAly afcertained. When fold, 
it may bring from 4d. to6d. a-ftone in winter and fpring, 
or from 4s. to 58. a cubic yard. A cubic yard in the lower 
part of a well-prefied mow may contain twelve (tones of 
hay, and has been known to fell as high as 78. or 85. 
In the fouthem and in the eaflern parts of the county 
much attention is paid to the making of compoft dung- 
hills, which, with the dung that remains after manuring 
for the barley crop, are always laid upon the hay grounds, 
and are thought confiderably to retard the progrefs of 
the mofs. At Kendall and other places where dung can 
be purchafed they are manured after the firft crop, and 
every third year while they continue in grafs. 

Fattening CatiU. The young cattle are kept on the 
lands of inferior quality in fummer, and have ilraw and a 
little hay given them in winter. When three years old, 
if barren, they are cither fattened in the pafturos, or 
fold to the graziers of Yorkfliire and Lancafliire from 
L.;. toL. 8. a-piece^ if with calf, from L.7, los. to 
L. 10. 

Ten thoufand Scotch cattle are annually fold at Brough- 
hill fair in the end of September. Though numbers of 
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thefe are caried off by droTCR to the fouth of EogUnd^ 
and many are bought by graziers from other countiett 
great quantities remain in Weihnoreland. They are 
wintered on the coarfe paftures, and in the ftraw<>yard| 
in May following the young ones are fent to the com« 
monsy and thofe of an age proper for feeding are put 
upon the beftgrounds, and are ready for the fliamblesin 
0£^oben / * 

Heifers are jotfted upon tolerably good paflurc from 
loth May to Michaelmas, at from L. i, is. to L. i, 78. 
a*head« Horfes are grazed among fattening eattle for 
3s. 6d. a-week. Young horfes are kept from Michael* 
mas to 5th March on the inferior kinds of land, and faaTC 
ftraw given them in bad weather for as. a*week« 

Fattening Shiep. Almoft all the iheep in the county, 
except the wedders after the firft year, are brought from 
the mountains on the approach of winter, and kept in 
the inclofed grounds till the month of April. Some gra« 
ziers ftock part of their paftures with wedders, or with 
ewes and lambs. The mutton and lamb which remain 
after fupplying the confumption at home are fent to 
LancaAer and Liverpool. 

Dairy. There are few counties in England, in which 
there is no great manufaAuring town, where more milch 
cows are kept in proportion to its flze,, and where the 
produce of the dairy forms a greater part of the profits 
of the farmer. It may be naturally fuppofed that he is 
particular in the choice of his cows, and that they are 
remarkable for giving a great quantity of milk. Neither 
fuppofition, however, is founded in truth. The farmer 
keeps juft fuch cows as he has bred, and they by no 
means yield fo much milk as would be expected from 
thofe of the Dutch, or even the Scotch breed, $ upon a pas- 
ture of the fame quality. Farmers in the country gene« 
rally eftimate the expence of keeping a milch cow at five 
pounds a-year, and the produce at eight pounds. Cows 

f The Ayrlhirc breed is reckoned the bcft for milch cows in . 
Scotland^ particularly in the neighbourhood of Duolpp. The- 
comparative value of all the difKsreot breeds, in regard tP quao« 
tity of milk, &c. the Boaid of Agriculture proposes to sicer* 
taiiu 
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in the country are kept for the fake of making butter, of 
which great quantities^ of an excellent quality, are fcnt 
yearly to the London market in firkins of 56 lbs net, at 
from 30s. to 358. each. In the immediate neighbourhood 
of Kendall the dairy turns out to better account by fel- 
ling the new milk, which is contradcd for all the year 
at i-fd a quart, being the fame price which the London 
cow- keepers receive. The (kimmed milk is fold at one 
third part of that rate. The ordinary price of a good 
milch cow may be about ten pounds. 

General Eccnomy. Farms in Weftmoreland are not all 
employed for thefe diiFcrent purpofes in the f.ime propor« 
tion: nor U the fame proportion obferved at all times 
upon any one farm« The general economy of a hundred 
acres at a rent of as many pounds may perhaps not dlf* 
fer very widely from the following ftatement : fifteen 
acres under crops of barley and oats, thirty-five acres in 
hay, and the remainiog fifty acres in nafture. Ten 
dairy cows kept on the bed of this paflure will probably 
yield twenty firkins of butter. 



ra. SHEEP FARMING. 

The breed of flieep kept on the mountains and com- 
mons of Weftmoreland is either native or a crofi with 
Scotch rams. No attempt has yet been made to im- 
prove either the carcafe or the fleece. They are horned, 
dark or gray-faced, thick pelleted, with coarfe, ilrong, 
hairy wool. The whole flock upon a farm is herded to- 
gether, which is diiFcrent from the practice in thofe 
counties where (heep-farming is thought to be the belt 
underftood. 

H^interhig. Thofe ftore-mafters who have not upon 
their own farms pailures fufiicient for the wintering of 
their young ftieep fend them to the low grounds from. 
the id November to 6th April, and pay as. a-head for 
thofe that return. They are fo fubje£t to the Black*v;ater 
(Sicknefi^ or Aliddling^ill) that, at an average, ten out o£ 
an hundred die before Chriftmas. After that, being very« 
hardji they fcldom die^ and never of that difeafe. 
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Price. The wedders are fold In O^lobcr, when four 
years and a half old, from ps. to X38« each ; the barren 
ewes at Lammas, from 8s. to los ; and the old ewes 
about 6i. to be wintered in the inclofed grounds^ and 
fattened with their lambs the enfuing fummer. 

Sa/ving. In October, or the beginning of November, 
the whole flock is falved fo heavily, that a gallon of tar 
and i61bs. of .butter are expended upon thirty«fivc (hecp* 
A man may be hired for this work at i s. 8 d. a^day, in 
which time he will not falve above ten or a dozen ) or he 
will undertake to falve them at i d. a-head. The whole 
expcnce is about Hxpence a-piece. It has been repeatedly 
tiled to fubditute tobacco*liquor for the butter and tar» 
but it is generally imagined that the wool is better for 
the (heep having been falved. . Near Kirby Stephen this 
operation is performed ^ich oU and tallowj at an expeuce 
of 4d. a-head. . ..;•... . .1 

ITogL ..The wopl .is- worth, on an average of years ia 
time of peace, .5 d. a pound. Part of it is' fold to the 
manufa£lurers of Kendall, and part of it to thofe at Brad« 
ford, and other places in Yorkfliire. The ewes are faid to 
bear the bed wool.;, and on an average of a flock fi)^ 
fleeces weigh, a (lone. 

Silverdale Breed. SilverJale, a fmall diib'i£l in the 
neighbourhood of Millthrope, gives its name to the breed 
of ilicep in this part of the county. The foil is good 
and on a limtftone ftratum, and a branch of the fea is 
;icarly contiguous to it. They are horned, white-faced, 
and clofe-woolled. They are faid to be native, and are- 
much fuperior to tlie common fort in regard both to 
fleece and carcafe.. At the fale of a farmer's flock, in 
O£lober 1 793, the lambs of this breed brought 10 s. 7 d*. 
a-picce, the dinmonds 17 s. id, and the ewes at the age» 
of three years and a half 17 s. 6d. or 17 s. 8 d. In the 
townfliips of liurton and Holme, where this breed is 
kept, five (lieep at an average yield a llonc of wool^. 
which is worth 8d. a-pound. At a medium of the 
whole parifli of Burton for eight years, from 1772 to • 
i779incluGve, it required fix fleeces to weigh a ftone. 

It is not unufual for the proprir!Cor to be owner of the 
Qieep upon the farm. ; In this cafe, the farmer is to be 
confldered as little better than a (hepherd. The flock is. 

. H 
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v>-5lucd at the time of his entry, and again at his removal, 
and thi> s'til'crcnce between tliefc valuations is fettled in 
'Xnoney. . 

' £xpirhnfnts.-^iji. Twenty Lincolnfliirc ^f^/gg c wcs that 
had been tupped by a ram of Mr. Bakewcirs breed were 
brought into Weftmoreland in the month of December 
1 789, and lambed in February 1790. 'fhcfe Mt/gg ewes 
were tupped in 1790 by common Wellmoreland ram, 
and the dinmonds produced by this crofs have turned out 
the beit (hecp in the county, and weigh from iglbs. to 
20 lbs. a-quarter, and are thought to be fuperior to thofe 
of the firfl breed. 

7d. Six of the lambs pro<^uccd from the tup of Mr. 
Bakeweli*s breed and tlje Mugg ewes, were rams. Four 
of thefe rams were put to ewes of the common breed in 
the county, and the lambs fprung from this crofs arc 
much of the fame Cizc as the ordinary breed ; but they 
are broader on the back, and finer in the wool. As the 
experiment has not yet been long tried, it muft be left to 
time to (how what the refult will be. 

3c/. The lambs produced by the Lincolnshire ewes, and 
their own lambs of February 1790, are not fo ftrongas 
thefe lambs of 1 790, which the ihepherd is difpofed to 
attribute to a fcarcity of food in the fpring rather than 
to any defeat in the breed. 

4th. Thirty of this breed were left unfalved in 1791 ; 
they were in good condition and had no fcab. Thefe 
fame were again left unfalved in 179a, and broke out in 
fcab early in 1793. It muft be remarked that the (heep 
at the time of falving in 1 79a were not in fuch condition 
as in 1 79 1 ^ fo that it does not appear, from this experi- 
ment, that there is any neceflfity for falving (heep in good 
condition. 

^ti. The Lincolnfhire ewes do not carry fo much woo), 
nor is it of fuch a good quality, as when ,they were 
brought into the county. 



IV. COMMONS. 

Sheep. The commons in Weftmoreland are numerous, 
cxtcniiTc, and valuable. They are depafturcd chiefly 
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with (locks of flie^p, wliich arc managed in a way diiTcr- 
ing but little from that followed by the ftorc-maftcrs in 
the county. In winter all the flieep are brought down to 
the inclofed fields, except the wcdders, which, being 
thouglu able to endure the fevcrity of any ftorm or fall 
of fnow, are left to (liift for thcmfelvcs upon the com- 
monsi where they remain till they are four years and a 
half old, when they are fold from 98. to 138. a-hcad. 
Having dropped their lambs, the ewes, in the end of A* 
pril, are fent back to the commons, where the whole 
flock paftures indifcriminately without an attendant. The 
Iambs are fometimes fufFcred to wean themfclves ; at 
others, the teats of the ewe are faftened up to her udder 
by a plaifter of coarfc paper and pitch. The value of tlie 
wool, and the expcnce of falving, are the fame with thofc 
already mentioned. 

Scotch fiecp. Great numbers of Scotch hogs and dia- 
monds are annually bought at Stagfliawbank fair in the 
month of June, and grazed on the commons of this 
county. On fome they are found to anfwer very badly ; 
on others they thrive well, and are ready for tlie grazier 
a year earlier than thofe of the natiire breed. There ig 
here a (Irong prejudice in favour of thcfe coarfe-woolled 
ilieep, which there is every reafon to believe is ill found- 
ed. The fort now known under the name of the Cheviot 
breed being equally hardy, and much more profitable 
from the fuperior value of their fleece. 

Black Cattle. In addition to ?11 thefe fheep, numerous 
herds of black cattle are like\y:(e to be feen upon the 
commons. A few of tliefe are of t)ACib7eed of the coun- 
ty, and the reft are Scotch, either bougilt at Brough*hill 
fair in the end of September and wintered on the low 
grounds and in the ftraw-yard, or purchafed in the Tpring 
from drovers who fetch them from Galloway and Dum- 
barton. In autumn, tliey are either fold to the fouth- 
country drovers, or wintered and fattened in the coun^ 

PGnles. A few ponies of the Scotch breed are reared 
upon the commons ; but the pra£lice not being general^ 
it need not be dilated upon. 

Geefe. Great numbers of gcefe are bred upon the 
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commons, and fold to the Yorkniirc drovers about i s. 

4d. a^head. 

It IS generally undcrftood that no pcrfon fliall fend to 
graze on any common more ftock than he can winter up- 
on his eftatc or farm, in right of which he has a title to 
pafturage on that common. This regulation, however, 
is little attended to, and the commons arc almofl always 
overftocked to fuch a degree that many pcrfons ilo not 
think it worth while to avail themfclvcs of their right of 
commonage. 

On ftinted paftures, it is very ordinary to hire out the 
right of keeping both cattle and (hccp. A fummcr's grafs 
for an ox, or for ten flicep, on Foreft Hall and Mofely 
common, islet at 4 s. ; on a part of Troutbeck common, 
where no (heep arc allowed to feed, an ox may be kept 
for 3s. 6d, and on another part of the fame common,. 
an ox or Unjbeep ma] remain all the yarforjtxpence. 



V. RENT. 

The rent of the land varies with its Htuatlon and fertility. . 
In all fituations, and of all quiilities, it has encreafcd 
greatly in its value within thefe few years. This may be 
owing partly to the advance in the price of its produc-« 
tions, and partly to improvements in the art of farming. 
At Shap, Amblefide, and in Troutbeck, the belt hay 
meadows are let about 50s. the cuftomary acre. Near, 
towns the rent of the beil fields to be mowed may be, at 
a medium, rather above L. 3 per acre. At Kirkby 
Stephen and Appleby thry are not quite fo valuable. 
Near Kendall, Burton, and Milhhropc, fonie (ields are 
let at L«4; and at Kirkby Londfdale there are a few 
which fetch above L. 5. Lands of inferior kinds 
may be hired for pafture at all varieties of price. In 
Ravcnftondale, where no tithes are paid, and where 
the land derives no part of its value from its fituatlo:!, 
there are between 2000 and 3000 acres inclofed ; four 
fifths of thefe are let from 4s. to lis. the ftaiute-acrc, 
and the remaining fifth from 20s. to 405. 

In the bottom of Weftmorcland a farm of an hundred 
acres of inclofed land may be hired upon leafe for L. 1 50. 
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A f«rm containing much coarfe pafture-land may be had 
for 20S. or 248. per acre. It is not always knowii whe- 
ther thcfe coarfe paftures have been meafured, they be- 
ing fomctimcs eflimatcd by the number of cattle they 
can maintain. 

Bcfides the rent the farmer is fubje£ted to the pay- 
ment of tithes^ poor's ratcsj and road money. 



VI. MANURE. 

Dufjg. To encreafe the quantity of his manurci and 
to apply it to the greatcft advantage, are by no means 
the lead important of the various branches of tlie far« 
mer's avocation. In thofe parts of Weftmoreland where 
fummer-fallowing is not pra£tifed, the land defigned for 
barley and potatoes always receives the ftable-yard dung 
at the rate of 60, 80, or 100 fingle-horfe cart-loads an 
acre ; and in autumn what remains is laid upon the hay« 
grounds, at a rate per acre confiderably lefs. 

On fome few farms in the neighbourhood of Appleby,, 
where fummer-fallow and crops of turnips may almoft 
be faid to enter into the general courie, the dung is car« 
ried in winter from the yard to the fields, and laid down 
in a heap which is turned over two or three times, with 
a view to accelerate putrefaction. Twenty cart-loads per 
acre are laid upon ;he turnip land and the fallow, and 
its operation is always aflifted by the addition of feventy- 
five Wincheder bufliels of lime. Dung is fold at Ken- 
dall and at Millthrope, for is. a cart-load. 

Lime. In mod parts of Weftmoreland limeftone is 
found in inexhauftible plenty, but coals to bum it muft be 
carried from fuch a diftance, that its application to the 
purpofes of agriculture has not yet become generaL 
When, by the projedled canal to Kendall, coals (hall be 
brought into the heart of the county, its ufe muft fooa 
become univerfal. 

It is fometimes laid upon the land when it is m tillage, 
but for the moft part it is fpread upon the furface of graft . 
fields ', and it has been found to fweeten fuch as are coarfii^ 
and benty amazingly. 

I. 
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'In whatever way it ig applied, and in whatever quan- 
itity, varying from 75 to 480 bufhels an acre, it is always 
attended with wonderful efTe A. The price at the kilns is 
3 d. or 4 d. a Wincheiler bufhel. 

dmpojls. Much attention is paid to the making of 
<compoft dung-hills in many parts of Weftmoreland. They 
are moft eommonly fpread upon grafs, and experience 
has (hown, that they at once improve its quality, and 
check for years the progrefs of the mofs. One hundred 
cart-loads of earth or rakings of the roads, mud, or rot« 
ten leaves, and fifty of dung, carefully mixed with 300 
Winchefter bufiiels of lime, are laid upon three acres with 
great advantage* 

Heater. The pureft water has a great portion of earth 
fufpcnded in it by various impregnations Wherever it 
is allowed to ftagnate it depofites part of this earth, 
which long experience has fliown to be a moft efficacious 
manure. The watering of land is praAifed on a fmall 
fcale in many parts of Weftmoreland, and always with 
great fuccefs. 



VII. LABOUR. 



Labour is dearer in Weftmoreland tlian it is in almoft 
any of the counties either to the north or fouth of it. 
This probably is owing to the great numberof fmall land- 
iu>lders, Qx JlaUftiien above*mentioned, who doing the 
work upon their own eftates, with their own hands and 
thofe of their families, are perhaps difinclined to la- 
bour for other people. 

SirvoiUi hy tbi par. A hynd may be hired by the 
year at twenty pounds, a houfe, a garden, and a patch of 
ground to grow potatoes ) and an unmarried man at from 
ten to twelve guineas a«year, and board and walbing* 

B^f tbi day. The wages of an ordinary labourer are 
from I s. 4d. to i s. 8d. a-day ; he begins to work be- 
tween fix and feven, refts an hour at dinner, and leaves 
it off between fi^ and feven in the evening. The la* 
bourers on the highway from Shap to Kendall receive 
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If. 9d. a-day for nine months in the year» and is. 6d. 

a-iiay for the other three months. 

By the m$nth. On the large farms, in the feafong of 
bay and harveft, it is not unufual to hire labourers by the 
month of four weeks, at the rate of L. 1 : 1 a : 6, and 
ricluals. They breakfad on milk*pottage and brr.id and 
theefc, receive a pint of good beer in the forenoon and 
another in the afternoon 1 they dine on meat boiled, ba- 
ked, or roafted, and potatoes or pudding i fup on cold 
meat, and have plenty of common beer to drink through 
the day. They begin in the morning as foon as the com 
is dry, reft none but while at meals, and continue as late 
as they can fee to work. Four men may cut, tie, and (took 
a cuftomary acre in a day, leaving a ftubble from nine to 
fourteen inches in length. 

Cutting of Corn per acre. When done by the piece» 
the cutting of nn acre by the (ickle, the fcythe not being 
ufed in the reaping of any fort of grain, may cod 9 s. and 
if the crop be very heavy, 10 s. or even 10 s. 6d« 

Cutting of Hay fir acre. The price of mowing a cu- 
ftomary acre of grafs varies from as. <S d. to 3 a. 6 d« 
and a man ufually mows an acre in a day. 

Fcr day. When hired by the day, a mower's vrages 
may vary from is. 4 d. to i s« 10 d. and viAuals. 

Ma/on* s IFages. Mafons in fummer have from a s. a dt 
to as. 6d. a-day, or i s. ad. or lu 6d. and vi£^uals; 
and in winter 4d. or 6d. lefs. At Millthrope a few are 
hired all the year at 1 s. 10 d. a^-day, wet or dry. When 
they do their work by the piece, and fumifti every thing, 
they are paid as. or 2 s. tfd. a fquare yard for a wall of 
two feet in thicknefs built with lime; if materials are fur- 
niihed to their hand, they are paid 8d. or tod. a-yard. 
Seven yards and a half in length of a dry ftone wall 6ve 
feet and a half in height coft 1 s« 6 d« or 1 a. 8 dt in 
building. 

Carpenters Wages. The wages of a carpenter or com- 
mon country wrtght^ differ very little from thofe of a 
mafon. 

Threjber. A farmer^s own fervants generally threOl 
out the corn. When perfons are hired for this purpofcy 
they receive about i s. for tbreftiing a load of feven and 
a half bu&cls of oau, and 1 s. 3 d. for that of barley I 
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and from 4 d. to 8 d. vboll of rycj confiding of two Win- 
chcllerbufliels. 

MilUr. Farmers commonljr have their meal made from 
oats of their own growing. The miller receives 4 d. a* 
load» for drying the oats. If they are good in quality^ a 
load of fevtn and a half buOiels will yield 1 76 pounds of 
meal>befides paying the miller his toll for grinding, which 
is gucfled to be about four fit anU Wheat is made into 
flour for 4d. abuftiel. Numberlefs dreams rendering 
the precarious aflidance of windmills unncce/Tary, there 
is but one in the county» and it is employed in grinding 
bark for the tanners at Kendall. 

Thatcher. A thatcher receives about is. 4 d. a-day 
and vi£luals9 or as* 4d. without viAuals. 

Slater* Slating is meafured by the rood of forty-two 
and one-fourth fquare yards, and cods in the workman- 
ihip I as. or 13 s. a rood; in the vicinity of the flato 
quarries, the flater will find all materials and labour for 
45 s. or 50 s. a rood* 

Tailor. A tailor gets in fome places 10 d. in others 
I s* a»da/ and board. 

Mole-catcher. The mole-hills are carefully fpread in 
mod parts of the county, and the fields are cleared of 
moles at the rate of 3 d. an acre where they have not 
been catched before ; a d. an acre are paid the fecond 
year, and a penny or three half*pence yearly thereafter; 

Maid^fervants bj the year. In fome farmers famih'es, 
where they are hard worked, maid-fcrvants receive L. 6 
a«year. Their ordinary wages in other families may be 
about L. 4, xos. or perhaps £.5. When they do not 
change their fervice, if drangers in the paritl), care is 
taken to vary their wages every fix months, to prevent 
them from acquiring a fettlemcnt, to which they would 
be entitled were they hired for a-year, or were their wa« 
ges to continue the fame for that period. 

By the month. In hay*time and harved^ when hired 
for a month they get from i6.s, to 24 s. and board. 

By the day. When hired by the day in harvcd and 
hay-time, they receive 8 d. or &od. and victuals, or i s* 
3d. or I s. 6 d. without victuals. At other feafons they 
are paid with 8 d. 10 d. or is. a*day. Their times of 
entry, and of leaving off work| their hours of labour and 
of reft, are very various. 
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VIII. LIFE STOCK. 



Horfis. As there is but a fmall portion of the county 
under crop» the horfes are not numerous^ nor has anjr 
confiderable attempt been made to improve the breed of 
thefc ufcful animals. They are fmalli not exceeding four« 
teen hands and a half in height, are faid to be hardyj but 
they are neither ftrong nor handfome ; fixteen or feven- 
teen pounds are reckoned a good price for a horfe at five 
years old. They are often .turned upon the commons in 
the intervals of labour) which> as the farmer very probably 
has neither turnips nor fallow, are very frequent in the 
fummer months. 

Black Cattle. The attention that was formerly paid 
to the breed of black cattle has rather diminiflied of late 
years. They are long-hornedy very much refemble the 
Lancafliire breed, and, when kept to a proper age, 
grow to a great fize. Asa heifer of three years old can 
be fold for as much as an ox would fetch at four, it is 
rare to fee a bullock of the country breed \ but to judge 
from thofe of all ages in the paftures at Lowtherhall, 
they are excellent feeders, and poflefs, in an eminent de« 
gree, the very defirable property of laying the fat upon 
their backs and other valuable parts. The heifers and 
barren cows, if well chofen, are confefledly good thrivers, 
and are in great rcqueft among the graziers of Yorkihire 
and Lancafhire. Not many years ago there was killed, 
at Lowtherhall, a bullock of the country breed, that 
weighed thirty-three (lone a quaner. 

Swine. The fwinc of Weftmoreland, though noc 
large, are good in their kind. Farmers, butchers, and 
others who kill fwinc, often difpofe of the hams to per« 
fons v/ho make a trade of curing them for fale. Perhaps 
there may not be any thing peculiar in the mode of mak« 
ing hams in this county i but it is believed that a detail 
of the procefs may be entered here without impropriety. 
The hams are iirll rubbed very hard, ; genendly. with 
Bay (alt ; by fome they are covered clofe up, ;by others 
they are left on a Hone bench to allow the brine to run 
oiT. At the end of five days they are again rubbed as 
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In ploughing the fides of the hills, which are rery nu« 
merous and deep in the arable lands. 

Cans, The carts are of various defcriptions and Czt^s. 
Thofe mod commonly ufed may be fifty-two inches in 
length, thirty-fix in breadth, and fourteen and one 
half inches in depth, containing lefs than fixteen cubic 
feet. They are mounted in fome places upon clog- 
wheels, and have two-thirds of their length before the 
axle which is of wood. There is fcarcely a farming wag« 
gon to be met with in the county ; it being a general 
op nion that four horfes in four feparate carts will draw 
a greater weight than if they were yoked together in a 
waggon* 

The winnowing machines, which are here rery com« 
mon, and the harrows, are both of the ordinary kinds. 
The drill hu(bandry being yet in its infancy there arc 
few inftruments for hoeing or drilling. 



Fof Xttiatksaad 

OUcrtatioas^ 



X. WEIGHTS AND MEASURES. 

Great diverfity of weightsand meafures prevails in Weft* 
moreland as is the cafe in almoft every county in Great 
Britain. The pound confifts of 12, x6, x8, 20, or 2r 
ounces, and the (lone of 14, 16, or 20 pounds. There is a 
"Winchefter bufhel, a cuftomary bufliel equal to three of 
theic, a bufhel of two bufhels for the fale of potatoes 
near Appleby, and one of two and a half for that of bar« 
ley. Rye is fold by the boll of two bulhels, and pota- 
toes by the load of four bulhels and a half heaped, or 
more generally a bag which holds feven and one half 
bufhels is filled and fold for a load of potatoes. 

There is the llatute acre of 4,840 fquare yards, the* 
cuftcmary acre of 6,760 raifed from the perch of fix: 
and one half yards, and a third acre on the borders of ^ 
Lancafiiire, nufed from the perch of fcveoyatdsy.con^ 
taiaicg 71840.. 
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XI. BUILDINGS. 

The lands of xhejlatefmen and farmers in this county 
lie fo intermixed that their habitations and oflices, which 
are often built together in little draggling villages, mull 
of neceflity be very inconvenient for farming purpofes ; 
but convenience has been little ftudicd even on thofe 
farms whofe fields lie unmixed. The principal ftrudure 
is a barn^ whichy at the fame time that it has a (table 
and cow-houfe underneath, is frequently large enough 
to contain the whole crop of both corn and hay, fo that 
it is rare to fee a ftack of either. Thefe barns are often 
twenty yards in lengthy five in width, and five yards in 
height in the fide walls. The expence of bringing all 
the materials from a moderate didance, and of building 
a barn of fuch dimenfions with a flated roof, may be 
about feventy guineas. The houfes are generally covered 
with flates, which are found in feveral parts of the 
county. The flates are not nailed on boards, but hung 
with oak pegs on laths, and plaiftered in the infide of the 
roof. A few houfes are ftill thatched with wheat draw 
which is fold from is. ad. to is. 8d. a threave of twenty* 
four (heaves. 

Stone Walls. The mod ordinary fences in Wedmore- 
land are dry done walls^ which vary in height and thick- 
nefs. The expence of building thefe may be is. or 
18. 3d. a«rood of feven yards in length. At Shap walls 
five and one half feet high are built for is. 6d. or is. 8d. 
a*rood. 



Xir. DRAINS. 

The importance of having the land lie dry, and of 
preventing the water, which in wet weather breaks out 
upon the declivities of the hills, from chilling the fields 
below, is well known in Wedmoreland. The method 
of draining is fad improving, and the praAice is daily 
saining ground. Tlie drams arc generally walled in the 
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Xni. HIGHWArs. 

The great roads leading through the county are kept 
in excellent repair by the Aims colleAed at the turnpike 
gatesi and when thefe prove infufficlent^ by a portion of 
the labour of the parifli, or of the pound-rate^ which 
may be levied in its aid* 

The parochial roads are made and kept in repair by 
fix days bbour of the parifh, and by a rate not exceed- 
ing fixpence in the pound, which the furveyors may levy 
with the confcnt of the quarter-feflTions ; fome of thefe 
are tolerably good, and others are annually improving. 
Many of them fcarcely exceed the fmallcft legal breadth 
allowed by ftatute, which is eight feet. 



XIV. PRICE OF PROVISIONS. 

The diffcreAce in the price of provifions in a county 
fo fmall as Weftmoreland, cannot be very great. They 
are, however, fomewhat cheaper in the north and eaft 
parts than they are in the fouth parts, which are more 
within the reach of the markets of Lancafter and Liver- 
pool. Beef in Kendall market, in the month of Octo- 
ber this year, was fold at 3d. or 4d. a*pound, and a 
choice cut at 4Td.; in fpring it often rifes to 6d. a-pound. 
Mutton, which in fpring often rifes to 7d. a-pound, was 
fold at 3d. 3|d. or 4d. Pork was fold at 3d. or 4d. As 
all the bull calves are carried to market, veal is for the 
moft part cheaper than the other kinds of butcher meat^ 
and yet in fpring it is fometimes fold as high as 5d« a 
pound. Potatoes brought is. 4d. a buihel, or 53. 6A. 
or 6s. a load *, in fpring they are often fold at nearly the 
double of thefe prices. Oat meal is bought in fome 
places by a meafure of fixteen quarts, at a price which 
fluAuatcs from is. 4d. to as. 6d. \ in others by a peck of 
ao quarts, which in fummer 1793 was worth 3s. Butter 
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was fold from 7<l. to gd. a-pound ; in winter the price 
feldom rifes above i id. ; a ftone of i61bs. of 20 ounces 
coft 1 u« 6d. and a firkin of 561bs. neat^ from 30s. to 35s. 
Cbeefe in the country coft 3d. a-pound, and new milk 
id. a-quart, which in Kendall Is contracted for all the 
year at i-jrd. 

A turkey cofts 3s* 4s. or 5s. according to its fize i a 
goofe IS. 6d. or as. or when fold by weight 3d. a-pound; 
a hen from 7d. to lod. and a chicken from 4d. to 8d. 
Eggs fluctuate in their price from aid. to 6d. or ei^en to 
pd. a«dozen. Ducks are fold from is. 4d* to as. a>pair| 
teal at 4d* a piece^ woodcocks at 4s. or 5s. a bracci and 
pigeons from 4s. to 6$. a dozen. 

Salmon catched in the Lune is fold from 4d. to 8d. a« 
pound I that which is brought from Carliile from 3d. to 
IS. ad* Char are fold about 7s. a dozeni^trouts at 4d. a» 
pounds muflels at ad. or 5d. a quarts flounders from id. 
to 6d. a piece^ eels at ad. a poundi and rabbitsi without 
the Odm, at is. the pair. Honey in the comb cofts xs. 
a pound. 
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n. MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 



L It 18 not unufual to hear people exclaim againft the en« 
creafe of luxury, and the alteration that has taken place* 
in the mode of living in their time. The labourer lives 
as well now as the farmer did forty or fifty years ago^ 
the farmer as well as the man of fmall landed property ; 
^ and fo on : and is this in any refpeft to be regretted, or 
IS it not much better for them all ? But perfons generally 
-cry out mod loudly againft the rank immediately be- 
neath them, without recolleding that their own mode has 
been changed in nearly the fame proportion as the one 
which they are fo ready to condemn *• 

Fifty years ago the price of butcher-meat at Martinmas 
was from i^. to ad* a-pound in Burton market, and eighty 
beafts were fometimes flaughtered in a day, and bought to 
be faired for winter-proviGom. From that time, except a< 
few at Chriftmas and at Eafter, no cattle were killed 
there till they were fattened upon the paftures in fum« 
mer. Farmers, in thofe days, feldom eat any butcher- 
meat; they lived on bread and butter, and what other 
Uttle matters the farm afforded. Now labourers gene. 
rally breakfaft on that Very ancient food pottage^ . with 
the help of a litde cheefe and bread i they dine on but* 
chcr*mrat and potatoes^ or pudding; and fup on pota- 
toes, or pottage, or bread and cheefe.. 

The bread generally eaten in. the county is made from^ 
oat-mcaU Water and oat«meal are kneaded together in- 
to a pafte witliout any leaven i this pafte is rolled into a . 
circular cake of about twenty inches in diameter, and a « 
placed upon a thin flatiplate of iron called a girgU^ un- 
der which a fire is put, and the cake is baked, goes by the 
name of Ji(i/*bread, . and is to be fcen at almoftcTCYy/ 
table in the county. This very particular dcfcrip^ion of/ 

'* Spencer's Travels*. 
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baking calces may appear too minute, or altogether unne- 
ceiTary, and it owes its place here to the requeft of fome 
perfons of rank who wiftied to fee it recorded fomewhere. 
The meal is moftly ground to fuch a degree of iinenefs 
that a mcafure of fixteen quarts will weigh fixteen pounds. 
Farmers, labourers, and manufacturers ufually have fif* 
teen cakes made from fixteen pounds of meal, and as 
many baked in a day as will ferve their families for a 
•month. Such of the gentry as eat this fort of bread, 
mod of them now eating bread made from wheat, have it 
^baked much more frequently, and alfo much vhinner. A 
•labouring man will eat fixteen pounds of meal made into 
.bread in a fortnight ; the price of fixteen pounds of meal 
is variable from is. 6d. to 2S. 6d ; the medium is as. which 
gives IS. a- week for each labourer for bread } his cottage 
•and his fuel cod at lead as much more. lila wages for 
'three quarters of a-year are ps. a*wcek, and 8s. a*week 
for the other quaner ; but making allowance for broken 
days 8s. a*week may be confidered as the full amount of 
the price of his labour ; and indeed a good labourer may 
be hired by the year at that rate. Hence there will re- 
main 6s. a*wcek from the labour of the man for the re- 
mainder of his own fudenance, the fudenance of his fa* 
•mily, and the cloathing of them all. 

II. It might be ufeful to know what proportion of the 
lands in the county is poflcfled by that numerous and re- 
fpeAable Yeomanry already mentioned as occupying 
fmall.edates of their own from L. lo, or L. ao, to L. 50 . 
a*year. Thefe men, in contradidindion to farmers or 
thofc who hire the land they occupy are ufually denominat- 
edjlatf/inen. They live poorly, and labour hard, and fome 
of them, particularly in the vicinity of Kendall, in the 
intervals of labour from agricultural avocations, bufy 
themfelves in weaving duffs for tlic manufaaurers of that 
town. . The confcioufnefs of their independence renders 
them impatient of oppreffion or infulr, but they are 
gentle and obliging when treated by their fuperiors with 
kindnefs and refped. lliis clafs of men is daily de- 
creafing. The turn-pike roads have brought the manners 
of the capital to this extremity of the kingdom. The 
firoplicity of ancient times is gone. Finer clothes, bel- 
ter dwellings^ and more expeniive viands are now fought 
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after by Ml. This change of manners, combined with 
other circumdances which have taken place witliin the 
laft forty years, has compelled many ^Jiatepnan to fcU 
his property, and reduced him to the neceflity of work- 
ing as a labourer in thofe fields which perhaps he and his 
anceftors had for many generations cultivated as their 
own. It is diflicult to contemplate this change without 
regret, but confidering the matter on the fcalc of national 
utility, it may be queftioned whether the agriculture of 
the county will not be improved as the landed property 
of it becomes lefs divided. 

III. It is painful to one who has in his compoCtion the 
fmalleft fpark of knight-errantry to behold the beautiful 
fervant maids of this county toiling in the fevere la- 
bours of the field. They drive the harrows, or the 
ploughs, when they are drawn by three horfes \ nay it is 
not uncommon to fee fweating at rhe dung^cart, a girl» 
whole elegant features, and delicate nicely-proportioned 
limbs feemingly but ill accord with fuch rough em- 
ployment. 

A judgment of the refinement and civilization of a 
people has been often formed from their treatment of 
the fair fex, and in this refped^ France was formerly held 
up to the world as a model. Unfortunately the man- 
ners of nations are too often painted by thofe who have 
been converfant only with perfons in what may be called 
high life ; but were it allowable to apply this rule even 
to France, and to look for fpecimens into the lower or- 
ders of fociety, and it is there furely that the mod faith- 
ful reprefentatives of national character or manners are 
to be met with, it would be found that the women, even 
in the boafted days of her monarchy, were doomed 
to the fevered labour, to load the dung-cart, to faw the 
. wood, to threfii the com. 

The common people of both fexes, wear, efpecially 
in the winter feafon, inftead of (hoes, cloggs^ which differ 
from fiioes in tliis, that the bottom part is made of wood. 
The wood is generally either birch, alder, or fycamore \ it 
is about an inch in thicknefs, and a rim of iron is nailed 
round the bottom of it. A pair of cloggs cofts 3 s. 6 d; 
they keep the feet warm and dry, andj with good €arc» 
will lad a twelvemonth. 

M 
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IIL HINTS FOR IMPROVEMENTS^ 



L ARABLE LANDS. 

Clover. In moft counties of England the land is fown 
with grafs feeds, and left to lie for fome years with a 
view to rtfrefti and enable it to bear crops of corn i but 
in Wcllmoreland it is ploughed and fown with com in or- 
der to prepare it for grafs. When it hath been cropped for 
three years, and it is judged that the foil is fufficiently 
reduced, and that the mofs is quite deftroycd, the land- 
is left to itfelf to grafs over. The firft crop of hay is ne« 
ver either weighty or good in quality ; the fecond is ge- 
nerally very fuperior in both thefe refpe£ls to the firft, 
and fo favourable are the climate and the foil to the 
growth of grafs, that the third crop is often fo abundant 
as to be let for two or three pounds /^r acre, and of a 
quality fo excellent that in feveral places cattle are fat- 
tened upon it in winter for the markets of Lancader and 
Liverpool* Dut even thefc bed crops are far inferior in 
point of value to thofe that would be produced by the fame 
fields, were their natural aptitude to grow grafs direded 
to the produAion of clover and rye-grafs. The preju- 
dice that prevails almoll univerfally in Weftmoreland 
againlt thefe artificial plants is a great obftacle to the im- 
provement of the hufbandry of the county, and muft be 
overcome before the arable lands can be brought to that 
degree of cultivation of which they are fufceptible. 

It is faid that hay made of clover and rye-grafs is much 
coarfer than that which is made of the natural grafTcs ;. 
and that thdfe artificial plants giving place to the natural 
ones, periOi at the end of two or three years, and there* 
fore ought never to be fown at alL 

The opinion is conceived to be ill founded which 
holds that hay made of fown grafles is bad in quality ; 
long experience and continued pra&ice having ibown. 
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that horfes are very fond of fuchhay^ and that when even 
fed upon it alone they are able to do a great deal of hard 
work. It can hardly be ferioufly aiTerted that hay made 
of the craih produced fpontaneoufly by the land the two 
firft years after it has been cropped witli corn is better 
than hay made of clover and rye-grals« The artificial 
grafles feldom or never perifh at-once at tlie end of either 
the fecond or third year : they difappear gradually^ making 
room for the natural herbage to occupy their place^ which 
it is imagined it would be found upon trial to do with 
much more profit to the farmer than would have accrued 
to him by managing his lands in the ordinary way ; for 
the fupcrior value of the hay the firft two years would far 
more than reimburfe him for the expencc of tlie graCs 
feeds, and he might ftill have his favourite natural hay 
after thefe had died entirely out. 

This is dated upon the fuppofition that the field was- 
to be allowed to lie eight or ten years in grafs, as is the 
cuftom at prefent. If it were to be broken up at the end 
of the firft or fecond year it would be found in good con- 
dition for bearing a crop of corn^ the roots of clover^ it 
i% well known, being a great improver of the foil : but 
this way of cropping the lands will enter with more pro- 
priety into that part where an alteration of the prefent 
courfe will be fuggeded* 

In the year 1792 Mr. Smith at Henridding in the parifli 
of Burton fowed a clofe containing exa£lly two acres 
and a half Lancadiire meafure, with 4& lbs. of red clover 
feed amongft a crop of barley for which the land had been 
ilightly manured after fi^llow wheat. This field is inLan- 
cafhirc, but being fituated within an hundred yards of 
the county of Wcltmoreland it may be mentioned here 
vitliout impropriety, and it is fcIciSled merely becaufe the 
particulars refpefting it are better known to the w*riter of 
tliis Report than thofe in regard to any field of clover in 
the county that was the obje£k of his furvey. Xl was 
mown in the month of July 1793 ^^^ ^^ ^^^ yielded a 
crop of twenty two fingle*horfe catt*loads of hay. It wa« 
mown a fecond time in September and produced eighteen 
of the (ame cart-loads« It was depaftured with nine iheep ^ 
from the time the lad crop was carried off till the li^m- 
ning of November^ and the foggage was then tolerably. 
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''good. Let the mod ftrenuous advocates for natural grafs 
'fay whether they ever had a crop fo valuable ! 

Where the land is intended to be depaftured the ar- 
*gument will apply with treble force, and the decided 
preference given by cattle of all kinds to the green her- 
bage of the artificial, over that of the natural grafs, ought 
to remove every doubt from the mind even of tliofe^who 
are the moft (Irongly prepoflefled in favour of the prefent 
pra^^ice. 

In front of Mr, Cams Wilfon's new houfe near ICirk- 
by Lonfdale, there lies a field of fixteen acres which was 
fown with grafs feeds amongft a crop of barley in the 
year 179a. It was depaftured in 1793^ and maintained 
itree tima more ftock than he would have expeded it to 
maintain, had it been left to itfelf in the ordinary way. 
Farmers, the moft prejudiced againft fown graftes, faw 
and confefled the force of the experiment, and it is not 
to be doubted, will follow an example which tends fo 
materially to promote their intereft. 

The cultivation of clover is perhaps the greateft im- 
provement in the art of farming which has been difco- 
rered in modern times, and it is equally matter of regret 
and of furprife, that what is at once fo eafy and fo pro- 
fitable is not yet become univerfal, and it furniflies a 
ftrong inftance of the difliculty with which old habits 
and prejudices are rooted out, even when felf-intereft is 
concerned in their extirpation* 4 

Turnips. The climate and foil of the valleys of Weft- 
moreland are well fuited to the cuhivation of turnips, 
which muft be carried on to a confiderable extent before 
the agriculture of the county can be improved in any 
confiderable degree. Experience has ihown that this 
crop and the mode of huft>andry ufually conneAed with 
it, are able to fertilize not only particular farms, bur even 
to improve whole counties, llie moft profitable and 
the leaft troublefome way of difpofing of this crop is to 
fatten (hrep with it. A cuftomary acre of turnipsi if the 
crop is good, will feed twenty- five (heep weighing fix- 
teen pounds a-quaner from I ft November to ift April; 
even fuppoung the (heep made no advance in thefe five 
-months, the very encreafc of the price of the mutton 
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from 4d. to 54d. or tfd. a-pound, would bring z profit to 
the farmer as confiderable as it is eafily calculaud. 
When to this there is added the value of what they 
would gain in point of weighty the profit, it is hoped, 
will appear to be fo great as to make the defire to giow 
turnips irrefiftible, and quickly to increafe the quantity 
an hundred-fold beyond what ic is at preCent. 

Where the land is very dry the (heep may be penned 
upon a fmall part of the field of turnips, and (hifted to 
another as thofe in the firft part are eaten up ; but if 
there is a field of grafs near at hand, the fupcrior im« 
provement of the (heep will pay for the labour of car* 
rying the turnips to be eaten on that field where they 
win lie dry and clean, and where the turnips will be left*^ 
trampled on and abufed* 

Rotation of Crops. It is the general opinion of farmers- 
In Wcftmoreland that their lands are better fuited for 
grafs than for bearing crops of corn,, and they are 
ploughed for three oi four years, not with an ezpeclation 
that the com will be more profitable than the graft, but 
in order to renovate them for grafs, and to deftroy the 
mofs which in a few years over*runs all their ley grounda: 
but there are fome who are perfuaded, that the neat pro* 
fits of the three or four years the lands are under crop 
ufually exceed the profits of any other three or four 
years while the fame lands lie in graft, and they think 
that the fertility of the land for the produfkion of either 
grafs or com would be injured by ploughing for a longer 
term, or after ihorter intervals of rell. 

Whether the lands under the prefent fyftem are moft 
profitable to the farmer when they are in corn or in 
graft it is not neceflary now to enquire, becaufc,^'wich( 
all due deference to. the general prad^ice and opinion of 
a whole county, it is prcfumed that a mode of hu(bandry 
and a fucceflion of crops may be pointed out, which up- 
on trial would be found far more profitable than thofe at 
prefent followed. 

The uniting what maybe called the Clover and the*. 
Turnip Huibandry is the beft method hitherto difcovercds 
of keeping dry lands in a date of continual fertility, and* 
&r this the light and friable foil of the vailics of Weil-^ 
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tnoreland is well calculated. Inftcad of tl^c common re* 
taticmof oau^ barley, and oats a^ain, ai.J tlicn leaving 
the land to grafs*ovcr of itfcif, the folioA nij courfe of 
crops might be introduced with advantage both to the 
public and the individual. . When an old clofc of good 
land IS broke up it (liould be fown'wlth oais^ as is done at 
preient i after the oats it fliould be manured and fown with 
turnips indrills thirty inches afunder fo as to admit of being 
horfe*hoed ; next with barley or oats, and always with 
grafs feeds at the rate of about fsxtecn pounds of clover 
«nd a Winchefter buihel of rye*grafs to the (latute acre. 
If it is intended to paftarc die field, the grafs feeds can 
hardly be fown too thick; if it is to be made into hay, 
tiie quantity of feeds above-mentioned will be found 
amply fuflicient. The firft year's crop of grafs may be 
mown twicci or after the firil cutting it may be eaten by 
fattening cattle | or it may be eaten by iliecp till the be- 
ginning of June, faved after thar and mown in Auguft, 
-and it will dill produce a valuabfe crop of foggage or af- 
ter-math. It ilxould be de-pa(lure.*i with cattle or (heep the 
iecond year, and the third year likewife if it (hall be 
'thought proper to keep the field fo long in grafs. 

This courfe would preferve the land in a (late of per- 
1>etual health and vigour^ did it not, taking pleafure in 
variety, diflike a too frequent repetition of the fame 
<rops. After fome rounds it will be proper to encreafe 
the quantity of cloirer feed, and at laft to bring it fcl- 
domer into fucceflHon, for if too often fown it will be 
reje^^ed entirely. When this is apprehended the courfe 
may be varied or lengthened by the introdudion of a 
crop of peafci or of drilled beans where the land is deep 
aiKl moift, and wheat after either of thefe, or after a 
clean fummer-fallow; or by leaving the land fome years 
longer in grais than ufuaL 

When it (hall* be proved and known that potatoes are 
% cheap and nburi(htng food for hotfes, the demand for 
that valuable root will become nearly. as unbounded as 
that for turnips is; aiid even although they exhauft the 
land^ they may then be introduced into the courle with 
much advantage to the farmer. "" 

' • It is not pretended that the rotation of crops here re- 
commended would fuitall the arable lands of Weftmore* 
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hnd| but it it believed that on a very large proportion 
of them it might be followed with a certainty of fucccfs. 
The cold, wet, AiiF foils fliould be fumnicr-fallowed in« 
ilcad of being cropped with turnips^ wheat Hiould be fown 
after the fallow, and clovcfior ootsand then cloverafrerthe 
wheat i but ic is impofTible, and were it poflfible it would 
be improper, in a work of this general nature, to mention 
how all the varieties of foil {hould be treated, and to de- 
fcend to the minutiee of ploughing, and fowing, and ten 
tUoufand little matters that continually demand the far- 
mer's attention! and that are always varying with the 
weather. In thefe his own ingenuity mull afldft hlmi 
and there all his ingenuity will be neceiTary ; for his art» 
though apparently cafy^ is attended with a thoufand dif- 
ficulties* 



II. SHEEP FARMING. 

There is room for great improvement in the manage- 
ment of flieep, as well upon private eftates as upon the 
commons, but while thefe laft continue in their prefent 
deplorable ftate it would be in vain to attempt any altera- 
tion upon their ftocks. The cafe however ia diiFerent 
with ftorc farms properly fo called^ where the breed or 
treatment of tlxc flieep differs very little from that of thofe 
upon commons, although there can be no reafonable 
doubt of their being well adapted to the keeping a far 
more profitable fort than is to be found there at prefent. 
There is no weight whatever in the argument which has 
been often ufed againft the introduction of fuch a breed 
from the fcarcity of food and the coldnefsof the climate^ 
the Britifli Wool Society having proved that <* the fineft 
*^ breeds of Spain or of England will thrive on the wiU 
<^ dcCt of the Cheviot hills, and that very fine-wooUed 
<< breeds may be propagated on the moll mountainous di- 
«< (tnds of Scotland/' There are numbers of flieep at 
the Feroe iflands, which lie in latitude 630, and even 
in Iceland, part of which is beyond the Ar^tc circle^ 
they arc to be found in great abundance 'on every farmi 
and there nature fports in a great fuperfluity oi horns, as' 
if the fcaniy pittance of food which the animal can pick 
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up in that bleak and frozen climate were more that fuiB- 
.cient for the^fupport of the carcafe and the fleece. 

III. COMMONS. 

The cxtenfive and raluable commons of Weftmore* 
land loudly demand the interpofition of the legiflature in 
a count r/ that boafts of attention to its intercft. Some 
immediate alteration in their ftate, whether by diviHon or 
by fale, cannot be too eagerly purfued, nor too ftrongly 
inculcated ; nor can it be too generally made known that 
there are many wealthy people living near fome of the 
bed commons in the county (whicli is a point of great 
importance) who do not think it worth while to avail 
themfelves of their right of p^ifturage. 

Every p<frfon fees the necefTuy of fome material change 
with regard to the conmions> and now that thinking 
men are turning their attention to this important fubjefl^ 
there is no doubt that fome plan will be fallen upon by 
which both, the public and the individual may reap the 
full benefit of thefe at prefent dreary wa(teS|. which are a 
reproach and difgrace to the nation. But it cannot be 
cxp'ecled that any meafure however wife» or any propo- 
fal however advantageous, can meet with univerfal ap-» 
probation. It will probably be reprobated by fome whofe 
prejudices it will alarm, and with whofe little interefts it 
may be fuppofed to elaih. Till fomething of greater con- 
fequence be accompliihed, the redudion of the ftint». 
where fuchis already eftabli(hed, or the eftablifiiment of 
a moderate ftint upon commons th.at are perfeAIy free, 
ought not to be delayed one hour, for at prefent they are 
of little, if of any ufe, either to tliofe having a eight of 
commonage or to the nation at large. 

A general incIofure*bill for the whole kingdom would 
lave the expence of feparate applications to parliament 
for the diviflon of particular commons, but there are 
many barren and rocky commons that would not, be in 
' any wife benefited by inclofure; and although the interefts 
of a few individuals ought to give way to thofe of the 
commnnity, there are numerous inftances where both/ 
would be injured by the operation of fuch a bill, for it 
would at once be ruinous to ouDyproprictora to be obliged. 
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to Inclofe each his {hare, often at an expence greater not 
only than the value of that (hare, but in fome inftances 
greater than the value of the fee fimple of that farm or 
eftate in right of which he claims, and prejudicial to the 
public by interrupting the (heep-walks upon the moun« 
tainous diftrids which ought to be as free and open as po£» 
Cble. 

The principal part of the dock kept upon the com* 
mons confifls of (heep, either of the breed of the county - 
or brought from Scotland.. The ewes are wintered in 
the inclofures, and fent back to the commons in April;, 
the weddor-hoggrels are- always- wintered the firft yeas 
on the low grounds at the expence of 2S. a*Kead, arc 
fent back to the commons about the fame time with the 
ewes, and remain there till they are fold to the grazier. 
They may fetch at an average i is. a-piece ; add to this 
the value of the wool, and 15s. may be about the funv. 
received for every weddcr iheep tliat arrives. at the age of. 
four years and a half.. 

Scotch hogs are bought at about 8s. 6d. a-piece, and' 
are kept two years upon the commons when they may be 
worth ios. /id. or its; add to tins the price of three 
fleeces of wool, and the whole fum received for every 
(heep delivered may be about 14s ; from this fubtradl the 
original price, two years intere(k of the money, expence 
of herding for the (ir(k two months, of thrice waOiing 
and clipping, of twice falving, the value of tlie ri(k of 
bad payment from the drover or grazier, the lofs by 
ftraying, and what is often mLch more conCderable by 
death, and fay what profit remains. 

It has been computed that one third of all the (heep ia 
Weftmoreland died in x 792* Great calamities are oftea 
exaggerated, though no doubt the lofs muft have beea • 
prodigious when it was eftimated fo high. . 

Twenty (hillings are reckoned r.n ordinary profit for 
keeping a Scotch beaft a*year ; fubtra£t from this the 
price of wintering on the low grounds and in the ftraw. 
yard, intereft of the coft, value of the riik. of drovers,, 
lofs by death from fatigue eftimated at 24 pit ant^ by 
difeafe, and now and then by one tumbling into a peat«^ 
mots, and fay what advantage arifes from thia adren<» 
ture« 

O 
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Seven (hillings and flxpence are thought an ordinary 
profit for keeping a little Scotch bead on a common from 
May to OAober; make the fame deductions as in the for- 
mer articlci with the exception of the value of the winter's 
keeping, and fee how little remains for the rent of the 
land. 

It h not poflible to place this matter in a more ftriking 
point of view than byrepeatingi that on feveral commons 
the liberty of keeping an ox, or ten (hccp, for a whole 
year may be hired ioxfixpence. 

Imprcvemint of Commens by Liming. Great portions of 
many of the commons might be improved at a fmall ex- 
pence by the application of limci which js found in mod 
parts of the county, and might be cultivated with the 
certainty, of great advantage. When ploughed great 
care ought to be taken to adopt a proper fucccHlon of 
crops, and to lay the lands down with grafs feeds in a 
very few years ; becaufe when exhauded by over-crop- 
xng they are reduced to a worfe date than they were in 
before, and there is no way yet difcovercd of preparing 
lands for a repetition of a hearty dofc of lime. 

By Paring and Burning. Many of the level moory parts 
might be converted into arable lands by paring and burn- 
ing, which are well underdood by feveral perfons in the 
county, and liave been pradlifed with more or lefs fuc- 
cefs on fome private edates. 

By Planting. There are many thoufands of acres ut- 
terly incapable of cultivation by the plough ; and, in the 
paper prefixed, the Bifliop of LandatF has (hown, in a 
manner equally ingenious and novel, with what advan« 
tage thefe might be covered with wood. It is well known 
that trees flourifli with the greated vigour on foils far 
more barren, and in climates much colder than that of 
Wcdmoreland. There are dately oaks at Niagara, M'hich, 
though not in a high latitude, experiences a degree of 
cold in winter far beyond what is ever felt in this coun* 
try. On the wcdern coad of America, in Iatitud<t 
6iS the very fummitsof the hills are covered with wood, 
and there is plenty of trees at Norton's Sound* in latitude 
64® SS" » ^nd timber for the ufe of ihips in the Britifli 
navy has been cut even at Kamtfchatka, the very end of 
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the earth, where the foiLis barren In the extreme, and 
covered with fummcr fnow, and where the winteri arc 
vigorous beyond the conception of an inhabitant of 
Europe. 

That Wcftmorcland h:is been a wooded country is 
evident from trees found in mofles on the liigheft hills ; 
and ftatutes and regulations made long after the conque(l» 
fnice which time the climate has not been changed for 
the worfe, arc full of the mention of forefts, and chaces^ 
and parks, and maftage, and pannage, and vert, and 
\'enifon, and greenhue, and regarders, and forcfters, and 
verdcrors, and an hundred other names and titles refpe£l» 
ing the prefervation of the woods and the game. 

The valuable plantations at Lowther hall, the feat of the 
Earl of Lonfdale, fliow how well calculated the foil :ind 
climate of Weftmoreland Hill are for the growth of tim« 
bcr, which it cannot be queftioned would thrive over all 
the county as well now as it did five hundred years ago. 
The profits of planting are fo diftant, and fo few pcr« 
fons, locking eighty or an hundred years beyond the pre- 
fent day, are willing to facrifice a paultry intereft for 
the fake of a remote pofterity, that perhaps it may be 
neceiTary for Government to encourage by premiums what 
in the end would turn out fo greatly to the advantage of 
the community. Thefe might be diftributed with much 
propriety by the Board of Agriculture, whofe income 
fecms to be far too moderate for the fupport of fo im- 
portant an eftablifliment, the objects of whofe fuperin- 
tendance are innumerable, and the field of whofe ope« 
rations is extenfive as the illand itfelf. 

To the north of Shap lies a very extenHve common 
called the Scars, where, between twaand three thoufand 
acres of level white land, in a ftate of nature, offend the 
eye of every traveller and cry aloud for improvement the 
means of which it contains in immenfc quantities c . lime- 
ftone upon its very furface. It is more that twemy years 
fince an z(k of parliament was obtained for a divifion of 
this common, and that it has not been carried into execu* 
tion is the more to be regreted, as a large portion of it 
in the opinion of very judicious perfons in the neigh- 
bourhood, might be eafily made as valuable aa the little 
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clofcs of Shapj which are let from 30 s. to 40 a. an 
acre. 

On the fouth of Shap lies another common called the 
Fellsj which is» in general^ incapable of cultivation by 
the plough, but it is not ill failed to the maintenance of 
(hcep» and the remains of the celebrated Siap tbcra, 
near the road to Orton^ (how that plantations would fuc- 
ceed iTen on thofe places of it which are mod cxpofcd. 

Near the mouth of the river Kent there is a marfh of 
conCderable extent, common to Haverfham and Mill« 
thropci and, like all the other commons in Wcftmorcland, 
greatly overftocked. It would not be difEcult to bnnk off 
the fea from this marfli, and to conver r. it hito corn-fields ; 
but if this were;thought not advifeable, its value might be 
inflantly more than doubled by the eftablifiiment of a 
moderate ftint, or ftill farther increafed by a divifion. 

Part of Cro(by common might be eafily converted into 
arable and good pafture bnd, and two clumps of trees of 
a confiderable fize prove that its worft parts might be 
planted with fuccefs. 

From Crofby and Meabum, a dry level common ex- 
tends to within three miles of Appleby. It is covered 
with heathy and is capable of varioiu modes of improve^ 
nent. 

The commons of Knock, Ncwbigging, Kirkby-Thore,, 
and Marton, lie contiguous, and form a tra£l: of feveral* 
d^oufands of aaes, dry, foft, and improveable. A great 
part of thefe Is covered with ftrong brackens, and is fuper»- 
or in quality to the foil of many farms in the neighbour* 
hood, and well fuited to the cultivation of turnips and 
clover. 

This fpecimen of the commons in Weflmoreland will, 
it is hoped, be deemed fufficient ; for it would be tedious 
and painful to enumerate them all. It is difficult to be^ 
hold the dtfolate ftate in which they lie without furprife 
at- the nation having fo long delayed taking meafures for 
their improvement. The waftes and commons in this 
county, and throughout England in general, have been 
tlegantly called a public treafure in the hands of private 
ferfons : it is to be hoped that the time is not very dif« 
tarn when this important treafure {hall be opened, and ?ts 
contents (hall prove equally beneficial to the individual, 
and to the public at hrge* 
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It is impofliblc to look forward without emotion '.^m^^,.r 

to that day whefi tbefe negleded waftes {half hare**^ 
received that degree of improvement of which they arc^^ 
fufceptiblei when they (hall wave with valuable crops _ 
of comj bleat with profitable flocks, or be clothed' with*'' 
{lately timber; and when there**may be' ieenin every '^ 
comer the induftrious huJObandman'itbnde( enriching'* 
himfelf and advantaging the community in 'a manner **^^ 
the moft fubllantial.' • . ' ^ • . . • ••'• « - '- ^'y^ 

Contemplating the matter in this view, who but mull 
exclaim what a noble field for exertion I What a fourte'*^ 
of national wealth yet in (lore i *^ More certain than*'^^ 
«< the profiu of commerce^ more permanent than thofc* "^ 
^ manufaflures. '' 
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CONCLUSION. 



Such are the refledlions and obfervations that occurred ta a Survey of tl> 
(late of the flock and hufbandry in the county of Weftmoreland, nod 
in the months of OAober and NTovembec I793t ^t the requeft of d^ 
newly eftabliihed Board of Agriculture. What fuccefs has attended th 
attempt to place this important matter in a jufl light, others will judge' 
but it will be doing no more than juflice to admit, that no pains have beQ| 
fpared in the execution of this tafk, which others might have perfonml 
with more ability, but not with greater alacrity or zeuL 

It is impoflible to conclude this Report. without mentioning to the Boaic 
the very flattering manner in which the perfon commifiioned by them tt 
make this Survey, was received by all ranks and defcriptions of perfons 
the county of Weftmoreland. Every pofllble aid was given by the lwo» 
fpe<aable Members of the Board refident in the county. The other indiff 
duals who alTiiled him are too numerous to be difcriminated; buttbeviip 
ter of this paper will ever remember their very polite attention with gft 
titude, and his fhort refldence in that part of the kingdom, with pccuiia 
feelings of pleafure and refpedt. 

What gratitude is due to HIM, who firfl c.alled the attention of the ni 
tion to its mod important interefls, and whofe unremitted efforts are dired 
ed to promote the good of his country ? How well does He deferve, a* 
what a fure road has He chofen to immortal fame, that \iill furvive tb 
ravages of time, and fmile at the fleeting celebrity of martial atchir^*^ 
mcnts ? 
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TO THE READER. 



It is requeued that this paper, may be returned to the Board of 
Agriculture, at its Office in London, with any additional remarks 
and obfervations which may occur on the perufal, 'written on the 
margin, as foon as may be convenient. 

It is hardly necefTary to add, that this Report is, at prefent, 
printed and circulated, for the purpofe merely, of procuring far- 
ther information refpe£ting the Hufbandry of this diftridl, and of 
enabling every one, to contribute his mite to the improvement of 
the country. 

The Board has adopted the fame plan, in regard to all the other 
counties in the united kingdom ; and will be happy to give every 
affiilance in its power, to any perfon, who may be defirous of im- 
proving his breed of cattle, ibeep, &c. or of tiying any ufeful 
experiment in hufbandry. 

LONDON, FEB. X794. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



The County of Northumberland, including thofe parts of 
the county of Durham, called Ifland(hire, Norhamihire^ and 
Bedlingtonfliire, 

Is bounded on the eaft by the German ocean, 60 milet 

weft by Roxburghlhire^ • * 50 

and Cumberland, .. 47 

north by Berwickfliire, « 18 

fouthby the county of Durham, 50 

Making the whole circumference »* aji miles. 

It isfituated between tne latitudes of 54 deg. 51 min. and 
jjdeg. 48 min. north ; and longitudes of 1 deg. 00 min. and 
a deg. 27 min. weft from London : its greateft length from. 
ronb to fouth is 64 miles, and breadth 48 ; and contains 
1980 fquare miles, which may be divided into -\ Acres. 
lands that are, or may be cultivated by tlie v 817200 
plough, - " . - J 

And mountainous diftri£U improper for tilbge, 450000 



Making in the whole . 1267200 



Of the mountabous diftrids, thofe around Cheviot aip 

tlie mod valuable i being, in general, fine green bills, thrown 

l^ bme of thofe convulfive changes which this globe has at 

t fotoc 
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fomc time experienced) into a numbcrlcfs variety of forms, 
whofe floping verdant fides inclofc and (hclrcr many deep nar- 
row glcns. Through the whole of this diftricl no miii. nl, 
or other kind of flone, is foundi except granite or wliinDonc ; 
which fcems to compofc the grcntdl part of tlicfic mountuins. 
From its contexture am* colours— from the (hapc of the 
hills—*and the (harp-pointed ^i-avclly foil they are covered 
wiith— and from a fpecies of lava ^)und in the lower diAri£ls, 
it is more than probabre, that thefc hills have been formed by 
volcanic eruptio.)s. They extend from the head of Coquet, 
down to AUcvinton j from thence nonhward to Prcndwick, 
Branton, Ilderton, . Wooler, Kirknewton, and Mindrim, 
and occupy at lead ^n area of 90000 acres. 

The remaining part of mountainous diftri^ lies chiefly on 
the weftem part of the county, fome of wliich adjoins the 
county of Durham ; but the larged portion extends from the 
Roman Wall to thef iver Coquet (with a few intervening in- 
clofed vales) at;d to the moors north of Rothbury. They are 
not marked by any ftrtkinjj irregularities of furface, being in 
general cxtenfiye, open, folitary waftes, growing little clfe but 
lieath, and affording a bard fubfifleoce to the flocks that de« 
pafture them. 

The lower parts prcfent a more pleafmg profpe«2 of inclofed 
country, extenSve farms, fcattercd villages, populous towns, 
and bufy fcenes of trade; principally occafioned by the vaft 
refources of coal, which this county in fo many parts abounds 
with : it is alfo favoured with other valuable minerals, parti- 
cularly lead ore, lime, and marU • • ^ 

lis principal rivers are the Tyne, (whofc main branches are 
the Derwcnt, and the Reed) BIythe, Wanfbeck, Coquet, 
Aln, Till, and Tweed. 

The T)'ne and Tweed arc mod eminent for their naviga- 
tion; the tide flowing up the former 16 miles, and up 

the 
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the latter eight miles ; the trade upon the Tyne is immenfe ; 
upon the Tweed confined to a few veflels^ and thofe chiefly 
fifhing ftnacks, employed to carry the falmon^ gilfe, bttU 
trout, whitlingSy Sec. to London, of which great quantities 
are taken in the Tweed, to the amount of 20,oooi. worth 
a year* A rent of 8ooI« a year is paid for a fifliing of 200 
yards in length, near the mouth of the river ; and the £mic 
rent is paid for other two fifliings above the bridge, not mort 
than 250 yards in length caclu '. 

7%^ C7iW/A— in regard to temperatufj, is fubjeiSl to great 
variation ; upon the mountains, fnow will often continue for 
feveral months, (and may frequently be feen there of a confi* 
derable depth) when there is none in the lower diftrifts. The 
weather is very inconftant, but moftly run.« in extremes. In 
the fpring months, the cold, piercing cafterly winds are 
moll prevalent ; and our longeft droughts are always acoom« 
jpar/ied by them : in fome places they have acquired the name of 
pa^pints^ from the flow progrefii vegetation makes, when ^er 
they continue for a few weeks. Rain is of little uie while they 
prevail, from the great cold which always attends them. 

The mild weflcrn and fouthem breezes rarely take plact 
before June ; they are certain harbingers of rain and vigo« 
rous vegetation ; and are the. moft prevailing winds tlirough 
the fummer and autumn : in the latter feafon, they often 
blow with tempefluous fury; dafli out the com, and difappoint 
tlie juft hopes of tl;e induftrious farmer. 

Our greateft fiilk of fnow, or rain, arc.fix>m the (outh, or' 
foutli eaft ; and whenever we have a very high wejl wlnd^ it 
is a certain flgn that a great quantity of rain, is falling to the 
weftward, in Cumberland and Roxburghfliirc. 

Thi SoiL^A ftrong fertile clayey loam occupies the level 
tiaa of country along the coaft, and reaches as far up in g^- 

B . ncral 
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ncral as the great poft road. , It is well adapted to the culture • 
•r whcit, pulfc, clover, and graaing. 

SanJy^ Gravfllf^ 4iuJ Dry £^/7/«— Or what is here more 
generally undcrftood by turnip foil, is found on the banks of. 
the Tyne, from Newburn to Haltwhiftlc ; on the Coquet, 
about and above Rothbury i on the Aln, . from its mouth to 
Alnwick 5 and down Tweed fide : but the greatcft quantity of. 
this kind of foil is found in the vales of Breamifli, Till,, 
and Bcaumpnt. The hUls furrouidxng the Cheviot moun* 
tains are moftjy a dry channelly, (harp pointed, gavelly. 
loam. 

Moijl I^tfwx— on a wet, cold, day bottom,- occupy a large 
portion of this county, being unfafe for (heep, and unfit for 
turnips; tliey are principally employed in growing grain, 
rearing young cattle, and fc^ng ewes and lambs. This foil, 
prevails moft in the middle and fouth.ead parts of the^ 
county.. 

Blaci Pcai Earth^is the prevailing foil in moft of the 
mountainous diftrlAs, and is found in many places through 
the lower parts of the county. 

At many places in Glendale Ward is found (at various 
depths, fometimes within four inches of the furfacc) a ftratum * 
of hard fcoria like fubftancc, which iccms inimical to vegeta- 
tion ; for, when'tvcr the roots of vcgcublcs get down to it, . 
they turn fickly ; thorns in particular feldom . exid above two 
or three years after their roots penetrate this fubflance. It is 
probably a fpecies of lava, which has run down from the ad- 
joining mountains of Cheviot, when in a volcanic (late : 
where it lies at a confiderable depth, we often find the moft . 
fertile (oils* 
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ESTATES AND THEIR APPENDAGES. 

Landed property in this county is moftly freehold* 
EAates vary in their annual value from 20 to upwards of 
20,oooU a year } one in particular is upwards of 46^0001. 
{mall cftateS) from 20 to 200I. a year^ are found in the fouthcru 
nnd middle parts of the county, but very rarely in the northern. ' 

The land is moAIy occupied by. tenants; in Glendaleand 
IBambro Wards, the farms are large, f om sool. to ijooh a 
j^r;* very few under looh In the other parts of the 
county tliey are from 50I. to 300K a year» 

* Leafcp^iov twcnty*one years, arc let on mod of the 
principal eihtcs, efpccialJy in the northern parts of the 
<ounty. Some proprietors of land, in the oiher diArifts, let 
^nly for nine, twelve, or fifteen years. The general time 
of entry is the 12th of Nlay.f The covenants vary with 
circumftances ; but we think the- following the beft calcu« 
latcd for improvement, and tlie benefit of both landlord and 
tenant : 

After the ufual refervations of mines, woods, &Cr and 
provifocs of re-entry on— *non- payment of rent, or alienation, 
&€• the tenant covenants to pay the rent— all taxes— Jceep 
and leave all in repair— not to fell hay, draw, or otlier fuddcr» 
from off the premifes— to lay the dung on the premifcs, cx-^ 
ccpt tliat bred the laft year— not to fow any hemp, flax, 
muftard, or rapc^ except the la(l, for green food— not to de« 
'pafturc more ftints the laft yeat, than were depaftured for two 
years preceding— to dcftroy the moles yearly, and fcalc the 
grafs grounds— to thrcfli the waygoing crop in an uniform 
JBianncr, and deliver a daily fupply of ftraw to the next 

B 2 ' tenant 

• There ai-c fomc tenanti in tlie northern partt of the county, that fAWi 
from acxsol, to 40001. a year, anrf upwards. 

t Vpcn the Duke of NotthumbarUnd*s catte tbo tlnno of cmcrirf U Lad> 
i^A7t and lbs off(oiog xtoact {laa no i^aygolng crop* 
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tenant— *to keep uneaten the lands fown with grafs feeds ui 
the laft year of the term, firom the ift of October, except 
one half to be eaten by the offgolng tenant after the ift of 
April> to the end of the term— to permit the leflbr to few 
grafs feeds on tht waygoing crop— and to plough the lands 
intended for fallow five months before the expiration of the 
term— to have no more In ploughing than* acres at 

one time— to fallow yearly one-third of the tillage lands, and 
lay upon every acre fother of lime, where necciTary; 

or, in lieu thereof^ fother of dung— not to keep any 

land in tillage more than three years at one time— to lay to 
g;raf8 yearly one-third of the tillage lands, and fow upon every 
acre pounds of clover, &c. or other (ccds fuited to the 

ibil i to keep fuch lands in grafs at leaft two or three years, 
before they are ploughed out again— to lay down to graft, or 
have in giafs the laft three years, all thofe fielda called 

—to keep in grais during the whole of 
the term, and at the end thereof leaving in grafs all tliofe fields 
called and 

all fuch lands as (hall be converted Into watered meadows— 
to be at one half the expence of making new quick fences, 
and of cleaning and rearing them for feven years after firft 
planted— and otl-iers^ that fituation or circumfiances may re- 
quire. 

The lefibr covenants, that the tenant fiiall have peaceable 
pofieflion, and a waygoing crop firom off two-thirds of the 
tillage lands, with the ufc of the flack-yards, barns, and 
grainaries, for twelve months after the expiration of the term ; 
alio to be at one-half the expence of making all new quick 
fences, and of cleaning and rearing them for fc/cn years 
after firft planted; with other covenants that may be agreed 
on» refpeding buildings &c. 

^ * Buildings 

• * CcAcnII/ ffom ons^Sfd to ntar ena-half, tn the Utgcr lirmi ) bat oft 
Imm fmaU Ormi it U um9^ wbtrs tbs clover f/ilem is pvrfusd. 
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BuiWngs^fot the ufe and convenience of farms were for-' 
mcrly very ihabby and ill contrived ; 1>ut thofe that have been 
creiSied of late year^ are better adapted to the various purpoleff 
granted by extcnfive farms and improved cultivation. 

The moft approved form of diftributing the various o& 
fices, IS) on the caft, weft, and north (ides of a re£langular 
parallelogram, which is generally divided into two fold yards^ 
for cattle of different ages, the fouth being left open to admit 
the fun ; and for the fame reafon, and alfo for the lake of 
dcanlincfs and health, the farm houfe is removed in fixmfe 
twenty or thirty yards i between which, and the Ibuth wall of 
the fold, is a Imall court for coals, young poultry, Uc But as 
a fmall plan will (hew the difpofition of the various offices 
much better than a verbo(c de(cription, we (hall adopt that 
mode in the annexed plan. 

STACK YARD. 
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A. The farm-faoufe. 

B. The bam, i8 feet by fo.' ... 
C Sheds, over which are granariei; 4 
DD. Ditcoyupon vbidi are builtcora*fiacks;ooeof thefe are (or ytln^ 

lering yearling calves, the other for holding implemeott of buihaod^i * 
£. Rycn for cows asd vofk-oxco» 16 feet by 480 
F. Sublet. 

C« Pig*flyes, widi hen-boufe above. 
U H, Fold j^ardt for catilc of differeiU iget. 
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• "TThc matctials ufcd fop building arc, in general, (lone. For- 
* mcrly thatch W$ t}ic un'ivcrfal covering, but it is now juAly 
-exploded^ and tiles orllatcs Yubrtiiutcd in its ftead, Ti^e 
finall dark Wuc flate, from Scotland, is the kind mcrflly ufiul 
here, and ait much fapcrior to tiles; for, though thcj' are 
more cxpcnfivc at firft, yet it is probable, that in a few year* 
they may be as dieap^ from the repairs tiles £o ircqucndy n:- 
quirc, cfi>ecia}!y where they arc fo ill raanufafturcd. 

Fir timber is univorially ufcd for all the puiyofcs of 
building. 

Tr^*^//-«-growing in a natural ftate are found moniy on the 
banks of rivers ; tliofe of the north and fouth Tync, riic 
Wanlbeck, Coquet, and their tributary rtrcams, liavc by 
far the grcatcft quantity. Of old oak timber, from eighty to 
one hundred and forty years growth, there probably is not 
imorc than tlic worth of 6o,oool. of which two thirds can 
ionly be faid to be proper for building fhips of great burthen. 

The demand by the collieries and lead mines for fmall 
'Wood, has induced the proprietors of woods on the Dcr- 
wcnt, Tyne, &c. to cut them at an early age. Iroin twenty- 
^fivc to thirty years growth is the general term for oak, elm, 
and afli; but birch, willow, and aller, are cut fooner^ and 
.haxlc for corf-rods once in three or four years. 

The price of oak, a/h, and dm, is as. per foot ; of birch,' 

aller, &c. for pit props, fix feet long, and from four to fix 

inches diameter, 46. each; corf-rods, 6d. per hundred. Oak 

bark laft year was fold for 9I. per ton. Under this manage- 

.ment, and at thofe prices, an acre in thiny years will produce, 

on an avenge, 60I. dear c^f cxpcnces ; Uierc has been in- 

ftancca of an acre of wood thirty-two years old, felling 

for lod. and another of fixty years growth, worth 200L 

J>cr aoiBj J)ut thcfc were in a j>articularly fiivourablc fitu- 

.atjoQ. 

. ' . • In 
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'. Ih thcinrnagcracnl of thcfc woods, the general prafticc is- 
to cut all away together. The fyftem of Antliony Surtccj, , 
Efq. of Ncwbiggcn, wc think prcfciable : he takc9 his away 
in patches ; and as the older trees intaferc with the younger- 
fprings, and' where a thriving healthy oak is in a convenient 
fitaation, he lets it (land for timber. By this n)eans tixe young- 
^ring is fhelteredy and an annual produce of upwards of^ 
lool* js obtained from fixty acres of woodland. 

Plantations, on an extenfivc fcale, are riTmg in every part of ' 
the county ; and are in almoft every inftance doing well, and 
promife not only to repay the fpirited exertions of the pro- 
prietors, but will add greatly to the ornament and improvement; 
cf the country. 
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Horfa.'^THE hcCt draught horfes udd In this countyaxc: 
brought from Clydfdale, in Scotland % they are in general from < 
I si to x6 hands higli i ftrong, hardy, remarkable good and . 
tnxe pullers ; a reftive horfe being rarely found among them* . . 

Thofs bred in the county arc of various forts^ liefcendcd ^ 
from nalliotis of different kinds, from (he full blood racer, to * 
the (Irong, heavy, rough legged black. From the full blood 
Aallions and country mares, arc bred excellent hunters, road : 
and carriage horfcs ;— and from the other kinds •. of Aallions • 
are bred the draught horfcs, which, in gencralj,^ are middle 
fized, a£livc animals, well adapted to the . hu(bandry of the . 
•couniry. ' ' ....•• ;\ •• ^ • 

CatiU.^Thc diiTcrcnt kinds of cattle bred in this county 
art the (hort horned<->the Devon(hiic«-tlie long homed—- the . 
Galloway ppll*— and the wild cattle. . * 

The. 
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The Ihort homed kind have been long efbblifhed ovor 
^e whole county^ the other kinds are found only in the hands 
of a few individuals, who have introduced them with a lau« 
dable view of comparing their merits with the eftabliihcd 
breed of the country. 

'Thi Druonjkin brad is only in the poiTcflion of Walter 
Trevillj'an, Efq. of Nether Witton, who introduced ihcm 
about three }'ears fince ; their offspring has not yet got to a 
proper age to form a judgment of their comparative merits. 
' Thofe who have tried the long horns, have generally given 
them up in favour of the (hort horns, which have been very 
much improved of late years, by the exertions and atten. 
tion of cnterprizing breeders \ who have already improved 
them fo fiir, as to be fold fat to the butchers at 3^ years old. 
The weight of the carcafs is in general from 60 to 80 (lone, 
(14 lb. to the ftone) but there are inftances of individuals zu 
^ taining much greater weight. 

Sir H. Grey bred and fed two feven years old oxen that 
weighed 152 fton^ ^Ib. the four quarters only ; and a fpayed 
hdfer, 132 ftone^ 61b. ditto. Mr* Smith of Togftone^ a 
icowt 127 (lone, xz lb. ditto. 

' But Urge (ize is not now con(idered as an excellence : quick 
'feeders that lay on their fat upon the moft valuable prjts, and 
have the leaft offiil in the coarfe parts, are the kind which 
«very cnlighteoed breeder wi(hes to be po(rc(red of. 

ThiGattowaj Pdlt^hzve only been tried by one or two 
£mners. On the edge of the Cheviot hills they have an- 
swered very well. 

Tbt Wild CattU'-'^xt only found in Chillingliam Park, 
i>eIooging to the Earl of Tankerville, and as it is probable, 
they are the only remains of the trui and genuim breed of 
that fpccies of cattl^ we flull be more particular in our de- 
&ripcioiu 

Their 
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Their colour Is invariably white, muzzle black ; tl)c ^hoht 
of the infide of the ear, and about one third of tlie outfldc 
from the tip, downwards, red ; horns white, with black tips, 
very fine, and bent upwards. Some of the bulls have a thin 
upright mane, about an inch and an half, or tWo inches long. 
The weight of the oxen is from 35 to 45 Hojie, and thecow^ 
from 25 to 35 ftone, the four quarters ; 14 lb, to tlie flonc. 
The beef is finely marbled, and of excellent flavour* 

From the nature of their pafturc, and the frequent agita* 
tion they are put into, by the curiofity of (Irangers, it isfcarce 
to be expelled they fliould get very fat ; yet the fix year^ 
old oxen are generally very good beef. From whence it may 
be fairly fuppofed, that in proper fituations, they would feed 
well. 

At the firft appearance of any pcrfon they fct off in fuU 
gallop ; and, at the diftance of two or tliree hundred yards^ 
make a wheel round, and come boldly up again, toiTing their 
heads in a menacing manner. On a fudden they make a fuB 
ilop) at the diilance of forty or fifty yards, looking wildly at 
the objeil of their furprize^ but upon the leaft motion being 
made, they all again turn round, and gallop off again with 
equal fpced, but not to the fame diftance ; forming a flu>rter 
circle, and again returning with a bolder, and more threaten- 
ing afpeft than before, they approach much nearer, probably 
within thirty yards, v/hen they make another fiand, and agaiti 
gallop off. This they do feveral times, (hortening their dif* 
unce, and advancing nearer ; till they come within a few 
yards, when mod people tliink it prudent to leave them, not 
chufing to provoke them further, as it is probable, tliat in a 
few turns more they would make an attack* 

The mode of killing them was, perhaps, the only mo- 
dern remains of the grandeur of ancient hunting. On notice 
being given, tliat a wild bull would be killed upon a certain 
"(lay, the inhabitanu of tlie neighbourhood came mounted^ 

C and 
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aaJ armed, with guns, &c. fomcthncs to the amount of an* 
hundred boffe, and- four or live hundred foot, who flood, 
upon walls or>i,ot into trees, whik the horfcmcn rode off the 
bull from the reft of. the herd, unii! he flood at bay j when, 
a ntarkfman difmounted and (hot* At fome of thefe hunt- 
ings, twenty or thirty fnots have been fired before he was 
fubdued. On fuch oceafions, the bleeding viotim grew 
dcfpcrately furious, from the fmarting of his wounds, and ■ 
the (houts of favagc joy that were ceholng from eveiy fide : . 
but, from tlie number of aceidcnts that happened^ this dan* 
gerous mode has been little praclifed of late years ; the park«> 
keeper alone generally Ihooting il&exn with a rifled gun, at . 
one fliot. When the cows calve, they liidc their calves, for a 
%veek or ten days, in fome fequeflered fituation, and go and 
fucklc them two or three times a day. If any perfo^i come 
near tha calves, they clap their heads clofe to the ground^ 
ind lie like a hare in form, to hide tlicmfclves. This is a 
proof of their native wildnefs, .and is corroborated by the 
following circumflanee^ that- happened to the writer of this 
narrative, who found a bidden calf, two days old, very lean, 
and very weak' On ftroking hs head, it got up, pawed two 
or three times like an old bu]l,.bellov\%d veiy loud, fleppcd 
back a few fteps, and bolted at his legs with all its force ; it 
then began to paw again^ . bellowed, ilepped back, and bolted 
fls before: but knowing its intention; and flepping afide, 
it mi/Ted me, fell, and was fo very weak, that it could not 
vile, though it made feveral efforis. But it had done enough^ 
the whole herd were alarmed, and coming to its refcue^ 
obliged me to' retire ; for the dams will allow no perfon to 
touch their calves^ without attacking them, with impetuous 
ferocity » 

When anyone happens to be wounded, or grown weak 
and feeble through age or (ickncfS) the refl of the herd fct 
upon it^.and gore it to death. ^ 

01 
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'OfShcep.^n this county there are three AxKxnSt breeds;— 
The Cheviot fliecp, the heath (heep^ and the long woolcd 

iheep. 

Tbf Chrjiot Sbup—oxQ hornlcfe, the faces and kgs inge- 
ncral white* The bejl breeds have a fine open countenance, 
with lively prominent eyes ; body long, fore quarters want- 
ing depth in the breaO, and breadth both tlierc and on the 
chine \ fine clean fmall boned hgs \ tlun pelts, weight of car* 
cafs when /at, .from n to 18 lb. per quarier ; fleeces from 
2i to 3i lb. each, and fold in 1792, for iid. per lb, Tiic 
wool is not all fine, there being in a fleece of 31b. weight, 
only xlb. of fine wool, wortli one (hilling per ib. (wlien the 
wlu>le fleece fells at xod« per lb.) and one pound of coarfc, 
worth only 6d. per lb. 

They are bred only upon the hiily dillrifts in the north, 
wed part of the county^ and do not extend much farther, 
fouth than Rccd water. 

The left kind of thefe Hieep are certainly a very hardy and 
valuable mountain (heep, where the pajlure is mojily green 
Jward^ or contains a large portion of that kind of herbage % 
which is the cafe with all the hills around Cheviot, where 
thefe fhecp are htcA ; for as to the mountain of Qieviot itfelf, 
nolcind of (heep whatever are bred upon It; and we find it 
an univerfal praAice, amongft the moft experienced (heep 
farmers, to dcpadure the heathy di/lrias with old (heep, 
(gimmers and wethers) but tliey nearer attempt to keep a 
breeding fl-xk upon them. 

C 2 Blind. 

* Many of the Cheviot (heep have dark facet, and were more (b formerl/. 
VTe were informed by Mr. Chliholm, Mr. Readhead, Mr. Marihalli Sec that 
thefe dark faced onei grew equally at Ane vtrool, were at hardy, and equally at 
good thrivert at the wliite faced onet ) but tliat the people to whom they fold 
ibeSr flieepi and efpeclally tupt, preferred white Cices | for which reifoOi thqr 
have endeavoured to £et quit of black facet* 
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Blindbum is probably the higheft and coarfcft pafiurc in 
tins county where this kincl of lliccp arc bred. Wc examined 
the herbage, and found, that tlic cwe-paflure had a confidc- 
rablc portion of green fward, the coarfefl parts of which con- 
fiflcd of ftarduj JlriSlay (wire bent * ) ; junan fquarrofut^ 
(ftool bent) ; fcirpus cafpttofus^ (ling f) > iriophorum vagU 
natum^X (mofs) ; witli patches of irica vulgaris^ (heath or 
haddcr). 

The fliapc of tliis breed of flieep has been much im- 
proved of late years ; but all thofe who have been aiding in 
making thefe improvements, readily acknowledge, there is 
ftill much to do; cfpccially to the fore- quarter, which they all 
agree is very defe£live ; but we hope it will not long remain 
ib, as we tliink we fee a fpirit of invefligation arifmg amongft 
thefe breeders, that in a few years will remedy not only this- 
dcfof^i but will difcover others, which at prefent they are 
not vrilling to admit. But as knowledge is progrelTive, we 
cannot expcA the perfcAion of tliis breed of fheep can be 
obtained at once ; it muft proceed by flow gradations, as every 
other improvement hath done ; it is a great point gained, that 
we admit dcfe£is, and are defirous to amend them. 

That breed of flieep which brings the moft profit to the 
ftnneri will always be purfued by him, whatever his fitua- 

tjon; 



^ The Enflini names inferted after ihe Latin ones, arc fuch as the Cheviot 
/hcphcrds know them by. 

f In the eounty of Durham, Yorkshire, and (bmc otiier parts, trUa vtU 
larit U known by the name of tuigm 

i This plant grows in wet moOy places | It generaliy fprings In February 
ai;d March. The ihecp are remarlcably fond of it, not oi iy the leavrs, but 
the rooti ) and will fcratch away the moffy foil fix or eight inches deep, to 
obtkin it. Wc have feen them woiklng up to the eyes for thU purpofe. The 
Ihrphcrdi tdl wonderful tales of the nutiltive powers of this plant j aHming, 
sbat (hccp leduccd by hunger, will rccoYtr fader, ^nU thrive much better upon 
shIs planti than turnips. It Is ccnainly a valuable [>Unt fcr three or f<&ur 
weeks j but aAer it has ftowered| the ihoep totally neg^eQ lu 



tions but that object, we prefuoie, is not to be obtained in' 
this diftrift from fine wool alone. . Pcrfcdl mountain (hcep • 
^oyA^h^hardy^weU formed^ ^nd quick feeders. Thcle qua^ . 
lilies will ahvays recommend tlicm to the grazier, who wilt 
never purchafe a flow feeding animal, while he can get one of « 
a diiferent fort, though at a confiderable advanced price. But . 
if to thefe qualities^ foeflential to the fale of a mountain fax- 
mcr's flock, can be added a fieece of fine wool, a breed of 
fhecp would then be obtained, the propercft for a hilly diC* 
trifl of any we have yet feen* There is little doubt but this ; 
may be accomplifhed by proper fekalon i and probably the be/i 
iindof Cheviot flieep^ from their hardinefs, and producing a ; 
portion of fine wool, are the propercft flock for laying the : 
foundation of fo dcfirable an improvement. 

Mr. Robfon, of Bclford, (now of Chatto) fays, he im« • 
proved the fliape of his flieep very confidetably ; particu* 
lady the fore^quarter, and the wool, in iiaving lefs buttocks ; « 
by ufing three rams which he purchafed in Lincolnfliire^ thirty* 
tliree years fmce ; and we know other inflanccs of improve* • 
ment, by ufing tups of i or i Difliley blood. In all thefe . 
cafes, wc do not find the flicep lefs hardy, or wo^l of hfs va«* 
lue; but the carcafs materially improved. 

Mr. Readhead, of Chatto, is of opinion, tliat there arc . 
many fituations amongfl the Cheviot hills, where the South 
Down fliecp would do very well. We readily join him in the . 
idea» and hope, thofc who are poflefled of fuch fituations, 
will not be long of making zfair experiment ; fliould it fuc- 
cccd, a very great improvement of the Cheviot woo), in point : 
of finenefs, might be derived by crolflng with this bieed : 
but probably what it gained in finenefs, it would iofe in 
weight, for it is not the value per ^02/;?^ which conAitutes the 
farmer's profit, but the value ^/r/irfr/i or rather, that breed . 
is fbe bifi^ that brings the mofl profit in fieece and carcnfs 
jmtbf^ from the £une ground, in equal times. Opinions and 

X « conje^res ^ 
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'Conjectures will never decide this matter, it can only be 
danc by/tfiV experiments, conduced by pcrfons of judgment 
and impartiality. 

Thi Mode of Management — ^amongil the fliccp farmers of 
thcfc hills, ii to divide their flock into clilTcrcnt parcels^ viz. 
lambs, hogs, gimmers, ewes, and wetiicrs, and each parcel 
kept on fiich pafturage as is thought to be moft proper for 
ihem. Every parcel is attended by a (hephcrd, wlio is bound 
to return the number of fl)ecp delivered to liim, cither alive, 
or in his acount of dead ihecp^ wiiich arc in general fold at 
different prices, according to their goodnefs. 

The Heath Sheep^hzvt large fpiral horns, black faces and 
legs, a fierce wild looking eye, and (hort firm carcaiTcs 
(weighing from 12 to 16 lb. per quarter) covered with 
long, open, coarfe (hagged wool. The fleeces weigh from 
tliree to four pound eacli; and fold, in 1792, for fix- 
pence per pound. They are an exceedingly a^ive and hardy 
race, and fecm the bcft adapted, of all others, to high cxpofcd 
heathy diAriAs '9 fuch as we find them in poflcHIon of here, 
from the weftem parts of the county of Durham, to North 
Tync. 

Mr. Hopper, of Blackhcdley, depadures tliis kind of (heep 
upon a heathy moor of 4000 acres i from whence he takes 
them at 3 t y« urs old to turnips ; and fells, the May follow- 
ing, from 28 to 32 (hillings each : he has tried the Cheviot 
^eep in the fame manner, but thinks the other a hardier and 
better feeding Ihcep. 

The lower diftri^ of this county were formerly occupied 
by a variety of long vaooUd Jheep^ wliich were called hiuggs^ 
probably from their fiices being covered with a muff of wool, 
<lofe to their eyes. Thefe being a flow feeding tribe, have 
;^vea way to the DUhley breed, which were firft introduced 

into 
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into this county in the year 1766,* and by their fupcrior 
merit have fo far made thcix way againft every prejudice and^ 
oppofition, that it is probable, in a few years there will be a* 
difficulty in finding a flock that is not more or Irfs related to* 
ihc Dilhlcy blood. 

Thi improved Breed ef hn^ wooled Sheep-^arc dininguiHicd* 
from uihcr long woolcd kinds by their fine lively eyes, clcair 
hcadi», ftraight broad fiat backs, round barrcUlike bodies, very* 
£n: fmall bones, thin pelts ; and that Angular property oP 
making fat at an early age, perhaps more than anything elfc, 
gives dicm a fupcriority over the other breeds in this ifland. 

The weight of the carcafs in general Is, ewes three or four 
years old, from 18 to 26 lb. per quarter; wethers two years' 
old, from 20 to 30 lb. per quarter ; the wool upon an ava* 
rage, 7ilb. a fleece; the length from 6 to 14 inches ; fold in* 
r792.at lal. per lb. 

The moft approved mode of management of this breed oC 
fhccp is as follows : The ewes generally lamb in March, 
when we give them a few turnips to increafc their milk, 
Thclaticr end of June or beginning of July the lambs arc 
weaned, and fent to middling pafture ; but a good pafturc* 
would certainly be a more eligible practice. The ewes are* 
milked two or three times to eafe their udders, and fuch as- 
arc not intended to be continued^ for breedrng, are culled or 
draughted out, and put to clover: when this fails, they get* 
turnips, and are fold about Chridmas to the butchers, very- 
fat ; the price from 34 to 40s. each ; frequently meafuring 
four or five inches thick of fat on the fides, and two or 
three inches down the b ack, all the way from head to taiL^ 
And though this breed are not eminent for much tallow, yet' 
ewes under fuch circumftances have been known to producc 
from eighteen to twenty-four pounds of tallow each. 

The lambs, after being weaned, take the name of Hogs. 

They are generally put to turnips the beginning of No-^ 

vcmbcr, and continue at them till the middle of April or 

beginnihg 
f *By Mcflrif CuUc/i of FcAtoo* 
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Wginning of May;' when the wether hogs arc put upoi\ 
.good pallurc, or iccond year's clover. The fecond winicr 
they have turnips until the clovers arc fufiicicntly grown to 
receive them ; which is generally about ilie middle of April : 
they arc clipped or fliorn about the middle of May, when 
\vc begin to fell them, and arc moftly all fold by tlic 
niidd'c or end of June. Morpeth is our bcft market, where 
the two (l)car wethers have been fold for the laft three years, 
from forty to fifty (liillings a head. At this age ilicy are 
equally fat as the ewes before dcfcribed. 

Wc generally reckon one third of the ewes to have twin 
Iambs. They arc put to the tup, fo as to have lambs at two 
* years old, and kept for breeding until three or four years old, 
except fuch as arc of particular good forms, or have other 
valuable properties. Thefc we keep as long as ever they will 
breed. Such as arc defcAive in Hiapc, fufpe£led of being 
flow feeders, or other unprofitable qualities, we never put to 
the tup, or attempt to breed from them. 

Salving^^vfz% formerly unlverfally pra£^ifcd, and it was 
thought die ilieep could not do well without it. In the 
lower di(lri£ts it is now almoft totally difufed ; and moft of 
the hill farmers have laid it afide, and find their flocks do 
equally well as before ; and the wool fells for a much better 
price than when it is falved ; but it is of lefs weight, as may 
be naturally expefted, from the want of half a pound of 
falvc upon each fleece. 

MiUlng.'--At ufed to be a general pra£^ice through all this 
county to milk ewes after the lambs were weaned, for fix, 
eight, or ten wteks ; from this milk great quantities of chccfc 
were made and fold, for about 3d. per pound, when kept to 
three or four years old. It is exceedingly pungent, and on 
that account fomc people prefer it to cheefc of a much better 
quality. 

To milk ewes for two or three days after the lambs arc 
weaned Is a ufcful praikicc ; but when continued to eight or 

ten 



len weeks, it becomes very detrimental, Iceeps the ewes Icaii, 
aiid ill prepared for meeting the fcverltics of winter. 

This cuftom has been long difufcd by the intelligent formers 
in the lower diftrias j and wc were glad to find it much laid 
afidc by the mod conHderable hill fcrmers. The profits of 
milking ewes for fix or eight weeks is crtimatecl at Sd. per 
ewe; and it is generally agreed they arc dccrcafed in value, at 
Icaft IS. 6d. per head ; of courfc there is a lofs of about *i». 
Ijcrhcad by milking.^ In one inftancc of milking long-woolej 
ewes, laft fummer, there was a lofs of at ieaft3s. pcr*head. 

^»/«r.— The Beri/hir^ pig,^ and the laige whUt hreeJ 
vere formerly the moft prevalent in this county , but the 
(tMWblad aintfe brttd has in a great meafurc fupplantcd 
tljcm, efpccially upon the large farms ; and thefe are likdy 
to give way to a fmall white breed lately introduced, remark. 
ably quiet, inoflfenfive animals? on which account tlicy ar« 
principally preferred to the Chinefc breed. 

G*7/x-are kept in fmall numbers, on many parts of the 
Cheviot hills, not fo much as an objeft of profit^but the 
flicphcrds aflert, the flieep flocks are healthier where a few 
goats departure. This probably may be tlie cafe, as It is weU 
luiown, that goats eat fome plants with impunity, that are 
deadly poifon to other kinds of domeftic animals. 

The chief profit made of thefe goats, is fbm their milk 
being fold to invalids, who come to WooUcr in the fummer 
feafon. 

Ramt^^ found in confiderabic numben among the 
foj^hill, along the coafl, and are probably the moft eligible 
flock for fuchfituations. 
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FARMS, ANI> THEIR MANAGEMEN7V 



Em the lower cliftri£ls of ibU county arc found a few farms ap- 
plied to gra/ing only ; but the grcaieft part are employed in a . 
mixture of arable and grafs. 

The grafs land is applied to the various purpofcs of grazing^ . 
dair>ing, breeding young cattle^ and, in fomc places, ia 
breeding Ihcep. 

Grazing. — Oxen arc naoftfy grazed in the caftem part of the 
county, and a few iu the vicinity of WJiittingham ; ti)ey arc 
bought in May or June, and fold us they become* ready, to • 
fupply the large fleets of colliers and other trading veflcls bc« 
longing to NewcaAlc, Sliields, Sunderland, Hartley, and. 
Blythe. 

Some few graziers buy only fuch oxen as are forward, by. 
having got turnips in the fpring : thefc generally go off in 
June, and are followed by cows, heifers, or kylocs , of whicli, . 
thofe that do not get fat on the paftures, to be fold through 
the fummer, arc put upon fogs (aftermotbs) and fold in No* 
Ycmbcr and December. The cows arc alfo bought in the 
. fpring months, and are chiefly ufed forborne confumption. 
The kylocs are bought atFalkhrk Tryfts (meetings) or at 
Newcaftle Fair, in the autumn, and wintered upon coarfe. 
or rough ground or ftraw : fomctimcs a few turnips are given 
in the fpring, and are fold all through fummer, as they become 
£t for the butcher, to fupply Newcaftle and other markets^ 
Tliofi; that arc ready to go off in June, always leave the mod 
profit i beef being frequently fold at that feafon for a (hilling 
a (lone more tluui thcordinaiy prices. 

The 
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The profit of grazing, like all other fpeculation?, varies 
with circiimftances ; but we believe wc may venture to average 
it at 3I. or3l. 10s. tor keeping on grafs from May- day to 
Michachuas. Cows, in general, leave more than oxen, in 
proportion to their weight j but they are fubjeA to difordtr* 
of the udder, that frequently reduce the profit very much, 
and deter many people from grazing them. 

Some few graziers, who feed oxen only, foUow the old 
cnftom of keeping no other kind of (lock in the famepaOure; 
wbllA others, wc think with more propriety, mix a few 
(hecp, 9nd two or three colts, in each paAurc ; which both 
turn to good account, and do little injury to the grazing 
cattle* In fome cafes Hieep are a real benefit, by eating down 
and dc(\roying the Scnecio Jacobcea (Ragwort) which dif« 
graces fome of tl)e beft paftures in the county, where oxen 
only are grazed. 

£^//^....The pra<^ic9 of fatting fliecp by thofe who breed 
them, hath been before defcribed ; a large portion of this 
county being liable to the rot, and unfafe for a breeding dock, 
on fuch lands. Ewes for fat lambs are ventured for one ' 
yesri thcfe are bought in the autumn, put to tup early, 
(fome in Auguft) the lambs fold in May, June^ and July ; 
after which the ewes are f:^tted, and fold in Odober and No- 
wmbcr. 

Such lambs as are early, and go off in May, often fell fjr 
2GS. each; but the others average at about z as. 6d« The 
price of fat ewes depends much on their being of a good or 
flow feeding fort, and will vary from 241. to 30s. The average 
may be called 27s. The proceeds firom long-woolcd cwci 
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A fat lamb •. - - o 12 6. 

Ditto cwc - - - 170 

Fleece - • --046 



/"^ 4 o 

DeduA prime coft. 100 



Profits on ewe and Iamb for one year £1 40 



The profits .of thofc that have Iambs, fold at 20s. will 
be il. X2S. 

The Cheviot ewes are genmlly put to a large long-wooled 
tupi which increafes thc£ze of the lambs. The proceeds 
arc, 

A fat Iamb « • ^ o 9 o : 

Dittoewe » • - o 14. o 

-. • • o 2. a. 
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O 5 o 
iDedttA prime coft of ewe 013 o 



Erofit for ome year £0 12 o 



Upon fomc particular firms in the middle parts of the 
county, they feed Cheviot wethers 5 they arc bought in the 
autumn for 14 or 15s. each, and after keeping about twelve 
months on gnils, leave a profit of from xo to las. each. 

Dairy..^Thi$ county cannot boaftof its dairies 5 thofc 
.who live in the vicinity of Ncwcaftic, and other populous 

placciji. 
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places,, make a handfome return by the fale of mllk^ freflS^ 
butteri &c. but upon moft large hxm$ in this county^ dairies- 
are not held in much eftimation«-. 

Bnedtng ycung Ctittle — Is praf^ifed in almod e\'ery part of 
this countyi Upon the large farms cows are kept more for 
this purpofe than the profit of dairing. There are indan- 
ces of 50 or 60 calves being brought up* in one feafon, by^ 
onefarmer, who did not milk-more than fifteen cows y calves 
are certainly bed reared witli milSc But where fuch numbers 
are reared^ many dififerent things have been mixed w*jth, or: 
fubftituted for, this nutritive and natural diet. Oats and bean 
meal, oil cake, lintfeed, boiled. tiimips, &c« are ufed, ar«d. 
havetheir various advocates ; but lintfeed is mofl approved* 
Eggs arc excellent for mixing in the calPs food^ when cheap 
in the fpring ; perha[)s they cannot be better employed* In.t 
thefummer the calves are turned to grafs, and in the firit 
vunter get turnips and ftraw. Afi:er being a year old^ they are- 
kept in fummer.on coarfe paftuie; and in winter on ftrav.* 

Breeding 5^///— ^tobe fold to g.*aziers to fatten, is pradi(cdi 
by the occupiers of fuch farms as do not afford a fuf&ciency 
of turnips, or fuch as do not produce any : thofe who are 
in the latter predicament, either take turnips for wintering 
their hogs, or put them upon go^d old grafs paftures* The.^ 
wethers are generally fold in September and OAober, being 
then fhearlings, for, from 2 as. to 26s. each;. and the ewes-, 
three and a half years old, fbom. 1 8s. to 22$: each» 

77//^;/.— . A few years fince, the ploughing,- and various, 
other purpofes, for which draughts are wanted upon a farm> . 
Vfcre performed by horfesj oxen Uing only ufed by a few in- 
dividuals. But iince the great advance in the price of horfes, 

OXCki: 
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^xcn arc become more general, efpccially for the purpofcs of 
ploughing and carting about borne . They arc hamcflcd both 
•with yokes and collars. Where four are ufcd, a boy is al- 
lowed to drive ; when two, the man that holds the plough 
drives with cords. They only plough half a day at a time j 
each ploughman having four oxen, a pair of which he ufcs in 
tlie forenoon, and the other in the afternoon. Their food in 
winter is flraw, and a few turnips, in the fummer grafs. 

Horfes are always yoked double, and driven with cords by 
-the ploughman, and in general plough an acre a day ; but in 
the feafon of fowing turnips, one and a half, or even two 
acres, are frequently ploughed, on fine light foils. 

A pair of tolerable draught horfes cannot now be bought 
under 40I. At the high price oats have been for the laft two 
years, the expence of keeping is very great : moft farmers 
allow four bufliels of oats per week to two horfes, in the 
•bufy months of the fpring; and turnip feed time, they get 
more. But then, in the fummer feafon, their quantity is re- 
duced, fo that upon the whole, two horfes confume about 
aoo buftiels of oats in a year, which, at as. per bu(hcls, is 20I 
a year, for com only, for a two horfe draught. 

Thi Rldfes'^-^^T^ of various forms and lizes. On the deep 
•foiled lands that were ufed as arable, fonle centuries lince, 
tlie ridges arc moAly very high, broad, and crooked ; upon 
fuch lands as have been recently brought into cultivation they 
are ftraight, nearly flat, and in general about twelve or fif- 
teen feet broad; on dry lands they are quite flat, and alter- 
nately gathered and fplit. A breadth of fifteen feet anfwcrs 
beft for fowing broad*caft at two cafls. 

Joi&fi;/— are generally ploughed before winter, to melio- 
rate by the fioft. In the middle of April, or beginning of 
Jilay, thofe that are intended for turnips^ or potatoes, are 
' I harrowed 
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Iiarrowcd and ploughed acrofs ;.and the fame operations re^ 
pearcd two or three times, or. until it is Juffciently fine for 
fowing. The lime is hid on generally before the laft ploughing. 
There are feme who lay the Hmc upon the ftubble the au- 
tumn before ; but wc prefer the mode of laying on the lime, 
\\hen the land is in tlie trnjl pulverized ftatc. Fallows for 
wheat £.(!ncraily receive four ploughings through the fummer, 
but are fcidoin harrowed, it being thouglit an advantage to 
the wheat to have the land cloddy. 

For bark7, it is the general cudom to plough only once ; 
but the bed culii.ators feldom fow this grain without giving 
three ploughings ; efpecially whca the land is to be fown with.. 
clover and grafs feeds. 

Every other fpecies of grain is genenlly Town after one * 
ploughing., 

Rotation ofCrops.^-An fomc parts of this county, the bar-» 
barous fyAem of taking three white crops betwixt fallow and 
fallow, is ftill to be found. The mod prevailing fyftem is, 
fallow % wheat ; oats ; fallow, &c« repeated for two, three, or 
four fallowings. Upon the ftrong lands along the fea coaft, * 
inftcad of oats after wheat, they generally fubflitutc peafe or 
beans, or beans and peafe mixed: when laid down to graft, ^ 
it is fown with grafs feeds, and continues in grafs fevcn, or 
more years. 

On dry foils, theufual rotation is, after ploughing out. 
from grafs, oats ; oats ; turnips ; barley, or wheat fown up 
with clovers andray-grafs, and contiiuied in grafs from four to • 
fevcn, or more years. 

The bed cultivators ufe the following rotations^ according 
to foil, fituation, and circumflances : 

On ftrong clayey foils: oats; fallow j wheat} clover ^ 
wheat; fallow. Strong* loams: oats; turnips} barley} 
clover i wheat j beans } oat$« Dry foils : oats ; . turnips } 

barley; 
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^rlcy ; clover ; or pcafc drilled ; wheat ; oats j and oats ; 
turnips; barIc)', or wheat; and clover or grafs feeds, 
•for two, tl;rcc, or more years, ♦ dcpaftured with fliccp. 
This rotation has been introduced of late years, and is bc- 
« coming more general, not only upon the uirnip foils, but 

• upon the ftrong lands; fubftituting dean falLiws in fiend of 
turnips; and thofe that have tned it, find, that after two or 

'^tliree years clover and grafs feeds, the land will grow good 
crops of oats, which theycould never get it to do under tlicir 

• old fyftcm. 

JFhiaU^^Tht greateft quantity of this iclnd of grain raifcd 
•In this county, is after fummer fallows ; it is generally fowu 
.in October. Of late years a good deal has been grown after 
.turnips: this is fown all through the winter, and as late in 
the fpring as the beginning of March ; it is alfo grown after 
V clover, beans, peafi^ tares, potatoes, and fometimes after early 
.cats. 

The quantity fown is from two to two bufhcis and a ha!f 

per acres, broad*caft,t according to times of fowing, nature, 

. and condition of the land, ice. The quantity reaped is from 

twenty to tliirty bufhels per acre i in fome cafes as liigh as 

forty. 

The feed is generally pickled, by fteeping in chamberley, 
and powdered with quick-lime: the fmut is icldom or never 
feen, where tliis practice is followed. 

The varieties ofwheat grown here are veiy numerous; the 

principal ar^ Zealand, golden car, white Kent, little wheat, 

or velvet ear, wooley cared, &c. but of late red wheat lus been 

4imichuicd,djpeciaUy upon newer crude foils, with great fuccefi. 

Rji 
• Vponwctk Mn IbSU, tliitteav« Cttk pioftc In com, U U bcft to ceo- 
«tInocthcaiasrart,r(orft«Bp fiz» or ftvea ycats } or fo loos as tbcx will pa/, 
^ d^paftoring iR^k ihccp or jottiis caifk, 

t VpoaWalkla^l^aBdalbvoclMniaClcllMe,d^U]iflfbocbbal1«r 
whocpasd hociiigcbcB^lMsbeaa Isiuid aa ocdkot pra^lUc i»r Mlroj»ii| 
^attttalw^olf. 
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Jlye^^\i2S formerly the principal grain grown upon all tlie 
dry, fandy, and light foils ; but fince the introduction of tur- 
nips, and artificial graHes, it is rarely cultivated, except upon 
vtrjfandy foils : it is fown after turnips, or clover, all through 
the winter, two buAicls and a half per acre % and produce 
from twenty to thirty. 

harUy — is generally fown after turnips, from the middle of 
April to the latter end of May. I'he quantity fown is from 
two to two bufhels and a half per acre; the produce from 
thirty to iifty. The common barley is the variety mod gene- 
rally cultiv^ated, being early, produdive, and better liked by 
the mahikrs. Battle-door, or fprat barley, is grown by a few ; 
and alfo a variety of long-cared barley, whofc awns mofUy 
drop, or are eafily (hakcn off when ripe, from the grain being 
ihorter, plumper, and rounder bodied, than the common fort. 
It is preferred by the millers for making into pearl barley. It 
ripens later than the common fort, by near a fortnight. 

Oj/x— are univerfally grown throughout every part of the 
county \ they are fown after every fpecies of grain, as well as 
gnfs or clover lea. The crops are moft productive upon 
frc(hland. Old worn* out tillage, and ftrong clay land, are 
improper for the culture of this grain* The varieties ufually 
cultivated are, 

I;?. Poland Oat — a variety of which, called Church's oat^ 
from the name of the pcrfon* who firft introduced then, 
arc now in high eftimation, and are the beft early oat yet 
known for fowing upon loamy lands in good condition j they 
arc early, very prod udi.c, and much liked by the millers, 
^ho give two pence per budicl more for them than the com- 
mon oat. This variety is known by the grains being remark- 

K ably 

• Mr. Church firft had ihcm from Mr. James Uobfon, apprentice of MeflVs. 
Cul!cy, who broujht il.cm out oi" Scotland, ;ind gave Mr, Chinch a handlul } 

ti>vfi licbroMght 10 Fwnton were loft. 
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ably fliort, Urge, plump, round, and wcU filled, aiid not in the 
IcaA taiied : a bu/hcl gcntrully v^elghs 48 lb. 

td. Thi DuUb^ Freczilaml^ or Holland Oat "^^^wtttvUimQ^ 
the only fpcclcs of early oats grown here, before the intro- 
duction of tlieCluircli oat *, they are now only grown u|?oa 
dry, lijht landfi, to which they are better adapted than the 
Fo'and o:it« 

3/. Pichus Oai.f-^fi variety of common oat, but much 
earlier, iias been lately introduced from Peeblcs-fhire, in Scot- 
land i it is a very proper oat for hilly diAridls, not only for iis 
cariiiiefs, but in not being caHly (liukcn by the wind ; the 
' grains arc the fmallfft of any other oat we know ; but from 
the very thin ikin, it meals well, ai:d is well liked by the 
millers. 

^th. Common Oat t— >Is grown upon all fuch lands as are 
not thought in fufficient condition for the Poland or Dutch 
kind. 

^tb. Angus OaU'^k variety of common oat has been in- 
troduced of late years from Angusfhire ; it is a better bodied 
grain than the common oat j produces more ftraw, and an- 
fwers very well in early fituations. But its being later in 
ripening than the common oat, will militate againft its ge- 
neral adoption, in a country where early harvcfls are fo de- 
firable. This oat anfwers beyond every other, in poor, dry, 
hungry, rabbit-warren foils, from its throwing up fo much 
more flraw than any other kind ; and in thcfe foils ripens 
early enough. 

In 

• Wert not known hero bt fore 1768, when ihcy were introduced by Mcflrs. 
Culley. 

t In fome places it is called the Red Oat, probably from Its being not To 
fair as the cnmmon oat \ but it Is very different from the red oat grown In th^ 
midland counties, and ought not to be valJod by tlie fame uame t for this itsfon 
wc call it Peebles Oat. 

I The bed feed of this kind of oat is got from BUIr>fleyi In Scotland. 
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In point of earlincfs, they fuccecd each other, as claflcd 
above; the Angus oat being at leaft three or four \veeks 
later than the Poland and Dutcli. 

The quantity fown in general, is fcven or eight builiels 
per acre of tlie Poland, and fix of the Dutch oats: thefc 
quantities are neceflary, as they do not tiller much ; but for 
tl)e other kinds, we tiiink four or five bufhcis fufficient. The 
time of fowing, March or April. The produce of commoa 
oats is from twenty to forty bufliels per acre ; of the Poland 
and Dutch, from forty to fixty. There are fome indances of 
fcventy or eighty bufli:ls per acre, but thefe were generally 
attended with fome favourable circumftances. 

i?//7;f/— have, time immemorial, been a prevailing crop upon 
all the ftrong lands in the county, efpecially along the coaft 
to the fouthward : they generally fuccecd wheat; are fown 
broad'Caft, two bu(hels and a half per acre, and never hoed. 
In this difiriil^ whofe foil is fo well adapted to the growth of 
beans, it is furprifing, that drilling them (liould be totally nc« 
gle£tcd, and that tliis beneficial mode of culture for both 
beans and peafe (hould be confined to a few farmers in Glen- 
dale Ward, and near Tweed mouth. With thefe few they 
were drilled at twenty-fcvcn inches didance ; ploughed be« 
twecn, and hand-hoed ; the crops good, and the wheat that 
fuccceded equal to that upon the fummer fallows adjoining. 
A great ohjedion to the culture of beans here, is their late- 
nefs of ripening : the produce uncertain ; twenty buQiels are 
a fair average crop. 

P/^yj— were formerly a more general crop tlxan at prcfcnt ; 
they are moflly grown upon fuch lands as have Inxn worn 
out by running too long in tihage. The early, and late grey 
pea, arc the o;.ly kinds cultivated here; the latter is ufuaJly 
fown in February or March, and the former in April : three 
huihcls ii the quantity fown per acre, broad-caft ; and the 

K 2 quantity 
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quantity reaped depends very much on fcafons ; no grain 
being fo uncertain a crop as pcaAr. A good crop is reckoned 
at tvventy.fivc to thirty bulhcis per acre. 

Spring Tans — are grown principally for culling, as green 
food for horfcs, to fupply the vacancy between the firft and 
fecond cutting of red clover, ufed for the fame purpofe and 
for the fame intention. 

tPinter Tares — have been lately introduced, and promife 
to anfwer well > both kinds are grown upon the fallow lands, 
intended for wheat or late turnips. The winter tares are 
fovtn in September, and the other in March. 

Thi Harveft'^in the vale of Till, and upon Tync fide, 
near Hexham, frequently begins the firfl week in Augi^ : 
while upon the cold backward foils and fituations, oats will 
be often uncut the latter end of Oclobcr, or beginning of 
November : but the mo;l general harveft is in September. 
Moft of the com is cut with iicklcs, by women ; fevcn of 
whom, 'with a man to bind after them, generally reap an acre 
per day. Oats and barley are fomccimes mown by a few in- 
dividuals. 

Wheat is fet up in (looks of twelve (heaves each ; oats and ' 
barley are gated^ or fet up in (ingle (heaves ; and when dry, 
bound tight at the bottom, and led home, or fet up in (looks 
of ten (heaves each. Ti;e Hacks are moAIy round ; but fome of 
the beft farmers fet up their barley and wheat in long narrow 
(lacks, whidi keeps the corn much better and dryer. 

31/ri»//i— have not been grown in this county, as food for 
fupporting cattle and (hccp, much above forty years, for 
this purpoftf they were firft grown in the northern parts of 
the county ; it is but of late years they have been cultivated 
on pait of Tyne fide— a large portion of excellent turnip foil 

on 
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on the banks of tliis river, from ChoIIcrford to Haltwhiftic 
yet remain to be benefited by the culture of this valuable 

root. 

At their firfl introduAion they were fown broad-caft, and 
hoed by gcrdeners • and other men, at extravagant wages. 
The late ingenious Mr. Ilderton, about twenty-four years 
iince, had the merit of firft reducing the price of hoeing, by 
teaching boys, girls, and women, to perform the work equally 
aswcll, if not better, than men. The mode he took was 
fnnple and ingenious : By a light plough, without a mould 
board, he divided the field into fmall fquarcs of equal magni* 
tudCi and directed the boys and girls to Ica/e a certain number 
of plants in each fquare. In a fhort rime they became accurate, 
regular, and expert hoers ; and in a few years all the turnips 
of the country were hoed by women and boys, at half the ex* 
pence, and better than by men. 

The prcfcnt mode of drilling turnips was firft introduced 
into this county about ten years fmce i the advantages with 
vihkh it is attended, has fo far recommended the praAice, 
that very few are now fown broad-caft ; and as we think it is an 
operation that may be ferviccabic in another diftrivS^, we (hall 
be more particular in defcribing the manner of performing it» 
The land being made fine, prepared, &c. as in the broad-caft 
method, the ploughman draws, his firft furrow as ftraight as 
pofTible. In returning he keeps his far 'fide horfe in the new 
made furrow, and his plough at fuch a diftance as to^ form 
a one-bout ridge like an A i by proceeding in this manner, 
the land, when finiflied, will appearthus : A A AAA A A A* ^ 
The diftance of thefe little ridges is from twenty-feven to 
tbirt)vinches. A lefs diilance does not admit of ploughing 
between the drills. 

The next operation is fpreading the dung ; which is per- 
formed by a cart going down every third or fifth furrow, and 
laying the dung in fmall heaps ; women and boys follow with 
fmall three-pronged forks, and fpread it evenly in the bottom 
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of three or five furrows, that is, the one where the dwg is 
dropped from the cart, and thofe on each fide of it : this djnc, 
the ploughman fplits the one-bout ridges before raifcdj and 
covers up the dung cxafily in the miildlc ; but before tb.c feed 
can be fuwn, thefe laft formed one-bout ridges rcquiic to be 
flattened at the top, by a fmall roller that flattens two ridges at 
once. Upon the top, and exa£lly in the middle of thcfe 
flattened ridges, the feed is dcpoQtcd by one or two drill ma- 
chines, lied to the roller by a rope fix or fcven feet long ; at 
which diAsncc they follow the roller, each machine being 
guided by a man. When flnilhcd, the work appears in this 
form: 




Where S reprcfents the feeds, and D the dung dire;SlIy under 
ir, which is wholly employed in promoting the vegetation of 
the turnips. 

The roller is drawn by one horfc, driven by a boy. Set- 
ting up the ridges, and covering in the dung, is performed by 
a common fwing plough. The quantity of feed fowp, about 
one pound per acre ; it being better to have an abundance of 
plants, for fear of accidents. The quantity of dung ufcd is 
from fifteen to twcnty*five two-horfc cart-lcads per acre. 

VVMicn the plants have got four leaves, we begin to hoc 
and as they liavc fo much room fiJcways, we leave them only 
eight or nine inches didance from one another in the rows or 
drills. The hocrs go fidcways, and pull the furplus plants, 
weeds, &c. into the hollow intervals between drill and drill, 
and the turnips are left as regular as if they were planted. 
This work is peifonned by women and children, with the 
greatcA care and cxadinefs, at the expence of four fhillings 
per acre 

As foon as the plants arc recovered, which will be in eight 
or ten days^ a foiali plough (five inches wide at the bottom, 
1 behind^ 
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tchini\ and eleven inches at top) drawn by one horfe, takes 
the earth from the turnip rows, and with the foil covers the 
weeds, &c. which the hoers had pulled into the hollow inter* 
vals between the drills.' A fccond hoeing takes places when 
tlie plants are Hrong enough, and otherwifw* ncccHary ; and a 
few days after, the foil or earth before ploughed from the 
turnip rows, into the hollow intervals, is now equally divided 
and laid up to each drill or ridge again, by the fame fmall 
plough, atid one hoife. This £ni(hes the bufmcfs, unlefs the 
land has been very wild and out of condition, and requires more 
hoeing and ploughing between the drills. 

If the drills are rnadc in the fame direcl^onsof tlie ridges, 
at the next ploughing for corn, the furface will be irregular, 
and the dung unequally diftributed. To avoid this, on dry 
level lands, the drills are made diagonally acrofs the field ; 
but where the ridges are high, it is bed to make the drills 
ilre^ty acrofs the ridges, and draw a plough down the fur- 
rows to take off the water. 

It is generally fupix>fcd, tliat a weightier crop Is produced by 
the drill than the broad-cail method ^^ but even admitting 
them equal in this rcfpedt, the fuperiority, as a fallow crop, 
muft be allowed to the drills for the repeated ploughings in the 
intervals, and hand-hoeings in the rows, cflfeAually extirpate 
the whole race of annual weeds \ and fo much furface being 
expofed through the winter, makes a higher preparation for 
any fuccccding crop. Another advantage is, the facility with 
which they arc hoed, as a boy or girl, ni ;e or ten years old, 
can hoe them with the greateil eafe, and generally better, than 
experienced broad-caft hoers, who are apt to take too many 
plants away ; while the young ones, from the apprehcnfion 
of making them too thin, will leave them at any diftance you 
ihew them. 



* Turniiii drilled in this manner, were fold In 1793, for %U an acre; a much 
Usber price thaa was given for any Town broad*ca(V. 

Ruta 
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Rata £/7;j—- has been tried by a few ^ but not fo long as Is 
fieccraiy to draw any pofitivc conclufions rcfpcdting its com- 
parative merits. With us it is not near fo valuable as the 
common turnip. Hares arc lemnrkably fond of it, and will 
not touch the other turnips while there is one of thefc in the 
field. 

Rapi-''A% fcldom grown for feed, and perhaps not fo often 
for (heep as it ought, on lands improper for turnips. Upon 
lands that have grov^n early oars, and are intcndcii for fallow 
next year, it is fometime!; fovvn in September, as fprinf; feed 
for (heep, to fupply the vacancy between turnips and clover. 
For this purpofe a little rye is fown along with it. 

Calhagis — were cultivated, but gave way again to turnips, it 
being thought that the latter anfwer as good a purpofe, and are 
obtained with Icfs trouble. 

Potatoa — are generally cultivated in drills, from 32 to 36 
inches diAance ; whole potatoes are fcldom or never ufcd for 
fcts, but cut into pieces, containing one or two fprouts or 
eyes. Ihefe are planted about 12 inches diftance, in the bottom 
of the drill, the dung laid upon them, and the foil turned 
upon the whole, by the plough fplitting the one-hout ridges. 
They are kcpt.clcant by hand-hoeing, and ploughing between 
the drills ; and as the Aems advance in Iv^ght, they are earthed 
up by a common or double mould board plough, with which 
implements they are frequently taken up, by fplitting the 
drills in which they grow, and the roots gathered by women 
and children. 

They are fcldom grown for the ufc of flock, except (by a 
few individuals) for horfcs, to which they give them raw, after 
the rale of two jurcks per day each horlc, and find them very 
ufcful in ihcfpring, (when tl;e llraw and hay become dry) and 

are 
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arc 2^oil tor prtvciuing grcafc or other diibrdcrs, by kccpinj 
the hurfcs cool an J* open, 

Carrcts — !uve been frequently tried by individualsi but have 
Iiiihcrto made little or no orogrcfs, probably from the vaft 
trouble aitcndinj tlieir culcivation compared with potatoes, 
which in fonic nicafurc anf.ver the fame intention as food for 
1)0 lies. 

The Anljicial Gr^ry— -moft commonly ailtivated in this 
county, arc, red clover (info/mm ^ratcufo)^ white clover 
' (trtfoUum repcns)^ and ray-grafs (loltum pcn'o::) : with thefc 
fome i)CopIc mix rib-grafs (plantago laiiceolata)^ and upon fandy 
foils, yellow trefoil [tncdica^o lupttUnaj is fown with fucccfs. 
Few of rhefc grades are ever grown alone, except red clover, 
when intended to continue only one year ; and c>'cn then, 
a fmall portion of ray grafs (from one to three gallons) is ge- 
nerally fown with it, v\c think with much ]>ropriety, as it not 
only comes early in the fpring, but thickens the crop, and 
facilitates the making the clover into hay. 

But when land is intended to continue for three or more 
years in grafs, they arc generally mixed in the propor* 
ticn of m Eight pounds of red clover, 

Four ditto of white ditto, 
and One buflicl of ray grafs. 
To the above quantities are fometimes added two or tlvce 
pounds of rib grafs, or yellow trefoil, as the foil fuits. 

When the red clover is grown alone, lo or 12 pounds an 
acre are fown upon dry friable foils, and from 14 to 16 pounds 
ui)on (Irong worn out clays. 

They are fown in March, April, and May, upon lands 
fallowed the fummer preceding for wheat or turnips, fuccecded 
by barley, ar.d ought always to be harrowed in as wel! as rolled. 
Harrowing Is particularly neceflary upon ftrong lands growing 

F wheat; 
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wheat ; and acrofs tlic ridges is the bcft mode of performing 
the operation. 
, The practice of keeping horfcs in the houfc, flieds, or 
fold yards, all fummer, upon cut clover, tares, &c. was in- 
troduced into this county about 20 years fir^ce ; it is now 
generally adopted by the bcft farmers, who find their horfes 
thrive better ; are cheaper kept than cleparturing at large j and 
alfo, that a great quantity of manure is gskncd by this means, 
which olherwife would have been in a great meafure loft, or 
of very little ufe j as the dung of horfcs, when dropped in 
the paftures, is moftly deftroyed by infe£ls, in the fummer 
fcafon. 

Upon the bcft foils the clover and ray grafs mixed, are ge- 
nerally ready to depaflurc with fat ilicep by the middle of 
April, apd from May, through the fummer, will carry fix, 
eight, or ten flieep per acre, according to the goodnefs of the 
feeds and ground. Tbefe paftures are frequently mown, when 
the ray grafs begins to flower, which not only increafcs the 
bottom grafs, but a quantity of excellent hay is obtained^ of 
confiderable value* 

Common Hay Seeds^^^xc Town In the fouthcrn and foud\-eaft 
parts of the county, from eight to twelve buflicls per acre. 
Wc have already given our opinion of fuch rubbifli, and 
ihewn the little probability of any good to be expected from 
thence; indeed the large quantity fown, is a fufEcicnt proof 
of the very fmall number of vegetative feeds they contain ; 
and it often happens, that thofe few arc of the very worft 
kinds. 

WaUnd M^adows^^vfCTC firft introduced into this county 
byMiffrs. Cullcys, about 26 years fince; and notwithftand- 
ing the manifeft advantages of this operation, yet fo flow is 
knowledge in making its way, that it was near 20 years be- 
fore any other perfon vanured to purfue the praftice, and 

profit 
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profit by the example that had been fo laudably fct them : 
it is now beginning to fprcad in the neighbourhood,'* and wc 
hope in a few years will be adopted in every fituation that can 
derive benefit from it. 

Sir William Loraine, with a fpirlt that marks his wi(h for 
improvement, brcught two men from Leiccftcrfliire, to drain 
bis <yrounds at Kirkharl. This bufinefs they fcem to have un- 
(Jcrftood and executed well j but wc think they have mifled 
the worthy Baronet, in telling him they underftood laying out 
land for watering. We were forry to fee a firft attempt 
executed in fo bad a ftyle, which many tend more to dif« 
courage the pradicc, than forward its introduftion. 

Draining — is one of thofe improvements that has lately 
made its way into Northumberland, and is now moftly prac- 
tifcd in the middle and northern parts of the county ; the 
theory is pretty well underftood in thofe diftridls, and the prac- 
tice is becoming more prevalent every year. Hollow drains 
arc generally ufed, filled with ftoncs, where they can be got ; 
where thefe cannot be obtained, (but at a great expencc) fod 
drains are the only refourcc, cfpecially in the northern parts^ 
where there is fo little wood. 



MANURES. 



In feme parts of this county, where the turnip culture is 
canricd tofuch extent, every exertion of ingenuity is pradifed 
to raife a large portion of Farm Yard Dung \ for without this 

F 2 valuable 



• Mr. WiUiim Aikinfon of Jcvcnng, began about ^x years fiocc, aad Mr. 
Johfoh of TurviUnds, laft ycir, and l»» ihU year prepared near 30 acrei} and 
purpofcf doing much more, Icing well iituaud for the operation. 
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valuable article, it is well known that good turnip crops arc 
not to be expected, and the farmers of ftrong foils are fuffi* 
cicnily fcnfiblc of the advantage of dung to their crops, not to 
ufe every endeavour to Incrcafc its quantity. 

The fanners of turnip foils, in order to have their dung 
fufficlently rotted, lead it out of tiic fold yard in the winter, 
make it up in large long dunghills, in order to incrcafc the p\i- 
trcfaflive proccfs, and prepare it for that ftate of diiToluiion, 
by which its con>ponent parts are ready to be aflimilatcd into 
new bodies -, and in which fiate only it can be of ufc in vcge* 
tation. 

Limc^is found in many parts of this county, of an excel- 
lent quality. In liambro* Ward, where it lias been long 
ufed, many intelligent farmers bec^in to doubt of its cfEcacy, 
and the propriety of continuing to lay it upon their oU tUloc^e 
lands. Upon the dry foils in Glcndalc Ward, where it has not 
been ufed much above 40 years, its effccls are more confpicu- 
ous, cfpecially upon fuch lands as have been fcldom or never 
limed. In its natural ftate, the foil of this diilricl is dry, 
duflfy, light, full of fibrous Tools, and when in fallow, on 
pafting over it, you fink to t!ie ancles. After being futliciently 
limed, the fibrous roots difappear, the foil becomes denfer, 
iirm to the tread, retentive of moidurc, and produces better 
and more abundant crops cf grain than before. When laid 
to grafs, the cfFcclsof the lime appear to an incli, by the fu- 
perior v;:rdure which takes places as far as it has gone. Many 
of thcfc dry foils, after being limed, grow white clover natu- 
rally; where not limed, it fcldom appears ; but they cover 
totally whh agrcfth capillarh (fi .c bciii), which is never ;Hc 
by any kind of flock, if they can get any orhc-r food. When 
land has been fufEciently limed, this plant dif;.ppears \ and 
whenever it is found, it maybe fufely concluded, that the foil 
on which it grows lias not had its due quai;tity of lime. 

St9ni 
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Stem iJf^r/— abounds In many places near Tweed fide. Ir 
has formerly been ufed in confidcrable quantities, but the 
more Immediate cffe&s of lime have entirely fct allde the ufe 

of ftone marl. 

Shell Marias found in many places in Glcndale Ward ; 
but the grcatcft quantity is at Wark and Sunny Laws; it has 
been formed by a dcpofit of various kinds of (hells, (many of 
wliich arc yet perfect) forming a ftratum (feveral feet in depth) 
of pure calcareous earth ; it is ufed with great advantage, at 
the rate of 20 or 30 cart loads an acre. 

5*^ IVrach^ Sea IPWe^ or Marine PZ^«/i— driven a-(hore 
by the tide, are ufed with great cffc&j wherever they can be 
had. Of thefc ihc fucus veftcnlofus^ and its relatives F^fer^ 
rcius (jf infatusy are not held in much ei!imation, and when, 
ufed, require to be laid up In large heaps to putrefy. If laid upoa 
the bnd, as the others are, when taken immediately from the 
ihore, they dry, and turn to a black coriaceous fubAance. The 
fkcus digitatus is the great favourite, and another f])ecies 
called May weedy which wc cannot point out by its Linnean 
name, not having had an opportunity of feeing it. 

Coal JJheS'^'ZYc chiefly ufed in the vicinity of the principal 
towns, as a drelfmg for grafs land i for this purpofe they are 
found of confidcrable benefit, cfpccially upon ftrong, coarfe^ 
and wet lands. 



IMPLEMENTS OF HUSBANDRY. 

The Carti — USED in this county arc moftly drawn by two 
Iiorfes i they arc, in general, heavy, clumfy, and ill formed> 
nd fuch as we think few di(lri£ls would wi(h to imitate. 

3 Waggons 
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Uaggcns'^drzv/n by four horfcs, arc ufcd by fomc farmers 
for leading coals and lime ; but wc hope a few years will fl)c\y 
ihc abfurdiiy of employing ihcfc unwieldy carriages, fo dc- 
ilruAive to roads, and of fo little utility to farmers. 

The Swing PlougL^mzdc in imitation of the Rothcrham 
plough, is in general ufc through ever)' part of this county; 
its form is conflantly varying, no fixed rules being known for 
its confiru(Siion ; fcarcc two carpenters making them alike 
differing widely in length and hcii;ht of the beam, point of 
yoking, form of mould board, &c. By obfcrvaiion, expe- 
rience, and remedying dcfeits when pointed our, fomc of 
them have obtained the art of making very good ploughs 
Vihok forms arc nearly what they ought to be. * 

Harrows.— \ large heavy harrow called a brake, is com- 
inonly ufcd for reducing rough land, efpecially fallows. Sini>lc 
horfc l)arrows, containing four bulls, and 24 tines or teeth 
five or feven inches long, (below the bull) are generally ufcd 
for harrowing in feed, after it has had a fingling by the brake; 
a man drives three horfcs, and every horfc draws Iiis own 
harrow. Some people ufe two horfc harrows, joined in the 
middle by crooks and loops ; and alfo fmall light harrows with 
ihort tines, for putting in grais feeds. 

RQlkrsSox reducing cloddy land, rolling wheat in the 
fpring, and grafs feeds, are moftly made of wood j they arc 
generally 5 f feet long, and from la to 30 inches diameter: 
thofc ufcd for flattening the one bout ridges, for drilling 
turnips upon, are only nine or teii inches diameter. 

Drills. 

• An Eflay on the Confttuaion of the Plough, deduced from Mathe. 
matical Prlnciplo and Ixpcrimcnti, wiUihortly be offered to ihc PubJic, b/ 
J. Bailcj. 
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2)ri7/x.— Thofc ufed for drilling turnips arc moAly hollow^ 
cj'lindcrs of tin, with holes of a fufficicnt fize for letting the 
feed drop out. The dcfe<a of tl:is drill is, that when the holes 
are made of a due fize for fowins; a proper quantity, they are 
apt to ftop I by which means, confidcrable fpaces are foine« 
times unfown. To remedy this, the holes are made wider, but 
tlien much more feed is fown than necefiary. 

For fowing the different kinds of grain, the drill with glo. 
bular cavities on the outfide of a folid cylinder is ufcd, in pre- 
ference to Cook*s drills. All thcfe drills are dcfe£live, in not 
being able to regulate the quantity of feed fown, to fuit foils^ 
fcafons, &c.* 

ThrcJ!jing Machincs^^ixc now becoming general In the north- 
em parts of the county ; they arc all upon the principle of the 
flax mill ; which principle was firil introduced into this 
county for thrcHiing corn, by Mr, Edward Grcgfon, near 20 
years fince; f thr machine he ufcd was worked by a man^ 
who could thrcfh with it 18 bufhcis of wheat in a day; but 
being hard work, and Mr. Gregfon dying foon after, it was 
ticglcdcd. Mr. Thomas Gregfon informed U9, that his 
brother Edward took the idea from fomething of a (imilar 
nature he had fccn in Scotland, probably the fame which Mn 
David MeUlrum gives an account of, about the fame time^ 
in a letter to Mn William Charge, of Clcafby, in the county 

of 

* A drill Is now mak!ng« and wiU Hiortly be prcfcntcd to the Board of AgrU 
culture, vfhich we prcfume will remedy this dele A. 

t About this timef Mr. Ox>y erc^ed a thrclhln; machine ut Flodden^ 
moved by horfcs, in which the corn was fed In betwixt two fuujrol'crs^ and 
Aruck by fwitchcrs, placed as thofe are in the prefcnt machines } only they 
kun^ 9n t}n7ci. Thofc in ufc now» and of Mr. Gregfon'«,arc/jrrJ. The com* 
pUlnt of Mr. Oiky*s machine was, tliat it did not thrcfh common oats 
clean, probably for want of velocity ; for It Is found In the maclilnet. now 
«fcd, tlut if the fwitchera move with a velocity of only 1500 feet per minute^ 
they will not thrcHi clean $ and experience hat proved, that to chrefii comiaoa 
oats dean, requires a velocity of 2500 feet per minute* 
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of York ; wljich he dcfcrlb:s, as bclns the fame as the flax 
mill ; that U thrcHicd 150 biilhjUof oats a clay, which drop- 
ped ihiough a fcrccn into a winnowing macliine, that divlTcd 
ihcm at tlic f:in*c time. 

Wo were inforuicd by Francis Kinlock, Efq. of Gilmer- 
ton, in Scotland, that vshi!c he wa^ aitcmpting to pcrfcv^ 
Mr. IIdcrton*s macliinc^ he faw a finx mill, ma^Io for the ulc 
of poor families, worked by a man. It llruck him, that it 
would tlircfl\ corn, and he got one mad^*, witli the addition 
of two fmooth rollers, for taking in the corn ; the work being 
too hard for a man, he ftnt it to Mr. Micklc's mill, to 
have it tried by water. Soon after, Mr. Micklc's fon built a 
thrcfliing mill at Kilbogie ; and after ten or twelve had been 
creeled in the ncighbourhuod, by other workmen, he apj>licd 
to Mr. Kiniock to take out a patent, who told him, that he 
did not look upon it as an original invention; and that apa« 
tent would not be of any ufe. Some time after this, Mr. 
Micklc took out a patent, (for England only) in his own 
name, for the making of a machine, whofc leading principle 
had been applied to the fame purpofe, at lead ten years be- 
fore. 

Thefc machines arc moved both by water and by horfcs ; 
the former is certainly the bcii power where* it can be got, as 
moll of thofc that have been crdcd lately require four 
horfes. The beft and fimplcft we know, tint p:ocs by two 
liorfes, is at Doddington, cre^cd by Air. Wilkie, the late 
tenant, the cxpcncc of >^hich was aliout 60!. 

In thofe which have a winnowing machine under them, 
the corn and ftraw is thrown together upon a fcrccn, through 
which the frain drops info the winnowing machine, and 
from off which tl;c flraw ufed to be taken by a man ; but a 
circular rake, invented ♦ about four years finc9, performs 

tlie 

• Py Mr. Bailry, who Arft applied it in Jil. macl;»uc ■( Chilllnisliam. 
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work much better, and faves the cxpcnce of a labourer. This 
rake is now added toallthofc tliathave been lately erc£lcd j and 
only caufcs an addition to the machinery of one light wheel. 

Someofthcfe machines will threfh and winnow twenty- 
four budicls of wheat in an hour. But the quantity threflied 
in a given time, depends on the quality of the com^ and the 
length of the draw. 

The number of hands required, are, a woman to feed the 
machine, another to hand the (heaves to the feeder, a third 
to receive and riddle the drcflcd corn. 

Thi IFlnnowing Machine^% in univerfal ufe here; we be* 
Ileve very little, if any com is drcfled by any other means— 
they were iirft invented by a farmer of a mechanical genius 
called Rogirs^ who lived at Cavers near Hawick, and whofe 
grandfon, now a carpenter there, dill makes them, and per* 
baps of as ufcful a form as any other perfon ; and at as low 
rates as from 2l. 8s. to 31. 

Old Rogers, as we were told by his defcendant, happened 
in the year 173340 fee a machine thrown out of the way as 
ufclcfs in an old granary at Lcith,* of which he took fuch 
notice, that on his return home^ he fet about making one^ 
which he fold to the late Mr. Jolui Gregfon of Wark, by 
whofe recommendation they were tried by others, and for 
many years have been univerfally ufed. 

G IN- 

^ Young Rosen fays, that he believei the machine hit grindfaiher faw at 
Leith was brought from Holland \ and the writer of tliii article has fome« 
where read, or heard, that the Dutch brought them from ths Chinefei who 
were probably the firA inventors \ and it it remarkable, that a fmall farmer in 
a remoie part of Scotland (hould be the firft to bring into notice» this moft 
ufcful inArvment| which we now would not know how to do wltUoyr. 
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INCLOSURES. 

The parts of this county capable of cultivation arc in general 
well inclofcd by live hedges ; the only exception is a fmall pan 
of the vales of Breamifli, Till, and Glen. But even here, the 
advantages of having well fenced fields is fo well underftood, 
and fo much defired by the tenants, that we hope in eight or 
ten years the whole of this valuable didridl will be incloild by 
proper fences. 

The fize of indofures vary with the fize of farms. In 
fome parts, from two to fix or eight acres; in the northern 
' parts, where tlie farms arc large, the fields are from 20 to 
loo acres. 

The fences mod generally ufcd for new indofures, are earth 
mounds ; at tlie bafe of which, and on the edge of the ditch 
out of which they are raifcd, are planted the quicks, generally 
Mpon a turned fod, fix inches high; which we think too low, 
as we always find the quicks grow much better when planted 
three fods high, with the thickncfs of two furface fods laid 
under their roots. This in moft cafes doubles, and in thin foil 
trebles the furface foil, and forms a thick bed of the bcft 
earth for the roots of the quicks to grow in, as will be more 
clearly foen in the annexed (ketch of fiich a fence : where 
A B is the ditch, 4^ feet wide at top ; B C D, the mound ; the 
bafe, B D, fix feet wide; and heights, C D, four feet. Q, the 
quicks planted upon three turned fods, at Icaft 15 inches high, 
with furface ibds and ibU xa inches thick, under and bebiad 
its roots. 



\f^ 
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The quicks (hould never be planted nearer each other than 
nine inches, and upon good land a foot. Quicks, four or five 
years old, with ftrong clean ftems, are always to be preferred 
to thofe that arc younger and fmallcr. 

It if a cuftom in Tome parts, to clip young quicks every 
year. This makes the fence look neat and fnug, but it checks 
their growth, and keeps them always weak in the ftem, and, 
when they grow old, open at bottom 5 while thofe that are left 
to nature get ftrong (lems and fide branches, which, by in-> 
terw'eaving one with another, make a thick and impenetrable 
hedge, and if cut at proper times, fay every eight or nine 
yearsi always will maintain its fuperiority over thofe that have 
been clipped from their firll planting. In point of faving la* 
bour, and of profit, there is no comparifon ; and for beauty, 
we prefer nature ; and think, a luxuriant hawthorn in full 
blow, or loaded with its ripened fruit, is a more pleafin<r, en- 
livening, and gratifying objeA, than the ftiff formal famenefs 
produced by the (hears of a gardener. 

Thi advantages of inclofing private property in tliis county, 
princip. lly arife from feparating lands of different qualities, 
^hlch can by thcfc means be employed in fuch culture, or 
depaftured by fuch (lock as the occupier thinks is moft fuita- 
ble; and where (I\eep are kept, they feed with more facility 
and rcadincfs, being freed from the whims of the (hepherd, 
and the teazing of his dog. 

Befides, by feparating the dry ground from the wet, a ftock- 
tnafter has it more in his [lower to avoid that fatal malady 
the rot. 

The Commons^a this county capable of being converted 
into profitable tillage land, are now very trifling, the greatcft 
part having been incbfed within the laft tliirty years; the whole 
amounting to near xao,ooo acres. Of this, the commons 
belonging to the manors of Hexamfhire and Allcfidal contain 

G a 50,000 
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50,000 acres, a great pan (35,000 acres) of which is high, 
expofed, heathy mountains. Thefc arc to be converted into 
ftinlcd paftures, not being thought capable of any other im- 
provement. 

The increafcd value of fudi inclofed commons, depends 
(as we have ftated in our Report of Cumberland) entirely 
upon the fyfiem of cultivation purfued. Upon Bullock 
common there are lands which in a ftate of common were 
not worth more than js. or is. 6d. an acre, a part of which 
has been in tillage twenty -five years, and grown three white 
crops fucceflively, betwixt one fallowing and another. This 
land is now dear enough at 4s. or 5s. an acre ; while Mr. 
Hopper's of Blackedley is worth 8s. or los. Hisfyftemis, 
when firft broke up from heath, to pare and bum, and plough 
in the autumn ; next fpring plough acrois, lime and fow oats ; 
then fallow and lime, tliree fother per acre, and fow tur- 
nips s after whidi, oats and grafs feeds, four pounds red do- 
ver, five pounds white, and one bu(hd of ray grafs, and con* 
tinue in gra(s, fix or foxn years ; then plough for oats~ 
turnips--oats— <ind fow up with grafs feeds as before. Tliere 
are inAances, where the increafed value is in the ratio of 
twelve to one, or even mere ; but thcfc are, where the com- 
mons were of no value to the proprietor, which, indeed, is in 
general tlie cafe. 

Thi ExUnt ofjf^ajli Lands'^oxo^zti mountainous diftrid^, 
not capable of affording profit from cultivation by the plough, 
are very great, as we have before dated ; confidcrable quanti- 
ties cf which are private property, and of courfe may be de- 
pafiured by (heep or other (lock to the greateft advanuge \ of 
tliofe that are common, it would certainly be beft for every 
man to know his own (hare. .^ 

Draining would be hi;^hly ufeful to many parts of thcfc 
dillri^ ; three are alio many excellent fituations fur planting, 

and 
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and of all other purpofcs to which fuch lands arc convcrtabici 
this fpccics of improvement fecms to us the mod promifing 
to make the greateft returns, 

XtfA^wn—Through the greateft part of this county, and ef- 
pedally upon the large farms, there are very few fervants kept 
in the houfc ; feldom more than two men and two maids : but 
the ploughmen, carters, bammcn, (hcpherds, &c have each 
a houfc of their own, and arc generally married. The condi- 
tions of fcrvitude for one year arc : 

2 Cows kept, or money in lieu at 3L each, ^600 

3 BuHicIs of wheat - at 5s. perbuttu o 15 o 
33 Ditto of oats . - at zs. 8d. ditto 2 15 o 
12 Ditto of barley - - at 2s. 6d. ditto i 10 o 
12 Ditto of rye - at 3s. 4d. ditto 200 
10 Ditto of pcafc - . at 3s. 6d. ditto I 15 o 
24 lb. ofcaftwool - at 6d.perlb. 012 c 

X Bu(h. of potatoes planted, a pig tethered, 
keeping hens, &c. 
Leading coals, five or fix cart loads, 



J 2 4 o 

X o o 



£iS XX o 



They arc bound to find a woman labourer to work for the 
following wages : For harvefting 6d. per day, for hoeing tur- 
nips,* haymaking, fcaling, weeding corn, &c. ufed to be 4d. 
per day, but was lad year raifcd to 6d. per day. 

In 

* In tSiit branch of labour, the vfomen In the northern part of this county 
excel. The writer of this has at different times vlfited Norfolk, Suffolk, and 
all the principal turnip dldridli lA the iiland j but never faw tumipt fo well 
hoed and complcatly cleaned, as on thefe borders. Nor decs he know a finer 
fight tiun in the turnip feafon to f«e large fields in garden like culture, quite 
sUve with female hoers, ntanlfcAing their happlnefs by lively ftrokes of niftle 
wit, in truly rural fimplicity* 

««Tbt 
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In addition to the above conditions the flicphcrd generally 
lias as many fliccp kept as are worth four or five pounds a 
year ; but, if he has any under fhepherd to keep to a/nil him 
the number is increafcd accordingly. - In ilic hilly diftrids, - 
their (beep fometimes amount to hundreds, befidcs fix or 
eight cows. 

An ovcrfccr, or head fcrvant, has, in addition to the above, 
as much money as to make his place worth from 20I. to 30I. 
a year. 

Thrcfhing is moOIy done by the piece ; a twcnty.fifih part 
of the corn thredied being the general cuflom, if tlie ftraw be 
taken away unfolded j but if the ihrefticr folds tlie ftraw, he 
has a twenty-firft part, and finds a woman to help to drefs the 
com, and to work at all other work, for the fame wages as the 
others ; he has flraw for his cow in winter, but pays for her 
fummcr's grafs. 

The yearly wages of houfc fervants are^ for men, from 
7I. to lol. s for women 3I. to 4]. 

The wages of day labourers are^ without vifluals or any 
allowance of beer: 

Men, in Summer, . . '," ^^^ J' ^ 

Winter . - i o 

Harveft . -16 

Women, ditto . . 1 o to i 3 

forotherwork . - o 6 to 8 

Mafons - . -rfit/.**^ 

• *Xot0 20 

Carpenters - . - i 6 

Upon fomc of the large farms, a carpenter and fmith arc 
wrcd by the yean 

The 



to I 2. 
to I 9 



•The ruddy maJd, 



•• Half naked, fweUiag on the fight, and .U 
•• Her kindled graces burning oVr her cheek, 

•• While heard from dale to dale, 
** W'king the breeze, refounds the blended voice 
•• Of happj labour, love, and focial glee." 
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The hours of working; are from fix in tlie moroing to (he 
in the evening, when the length of day will permit, with tho 
following intervals of reft : 

Hours Mill. 
At breakfaft - • O 30 
Ten o'clock - - O 30 
Diimcr • • - X 30 
Four o'clock - - o 30 



In all 3 CO hours of 
reft, and nine of labour. 

ProvifanS'—Th^ price of grain in this county fluAuates 
very much: betwixt the markets of Ncwcaftlc and Hexham ; 
and thofc of Alnwick, Berwick, and Wooller, there is 
always a confidcrable difference, f the prices in the northern 
parts being in general the loweft, or among the lowefty in 
tke kingdom, owing to the produce being fo much greater 
than the home confumption. This furplus affords large 
quantities to be yearly exported from Berwick, Alemouthy 
and other places along the northern part of the coaft. . 



The 


average prices of 


grain 


at Berwick 
s. 




792. 




Wheat 


- 


- 5 





per buHieL 




Rye 


• 


3 


4 


ditto 




Barley 


m 


2 


6 


ditto 




Oats 


- 


2 


2 


ditto 




Peafc 


- 


- 3 


6 


ditto 



Fat (lock being eafily driven from one place to another^ 
keep the price of butcher's meat more upon an e^uality^in all 
the markets of the county. . 

The 

t Wheat aad barley, in KcwctiUt nurkcC} ii OMiVjr fixpcoce s hdkid 
Higher ) and In Hexham, nlno-peoce* 
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The average price of butcher's meal is from threepence- 
lialfixsnny to fourpcncc-halfpcnny per pound ; but in May 
snd June if generally gets to fivcpencc, 

s. D, 

Butter - « o 6 a pound of i6 ounces. 

Skim-milkandcwccheefc o 3^ 

Fat goofc - - 10 

Duck - - 08 

Chicken ' - - o 6 $. d. 

Eggs, per dozen - o 3 to o 6 

Roads — The turnpike roads arc moftly in good order ; 

thofc that have an opportunity of getting whinftonc, or 

limeftone, are the bed ; but tlicy certainly would be belter 

if the furveyors would order the ftoncs to be broken fmallcr 

and the roads made widen One great objeftion to fome cf 

thcfe roads is the many ftcep banks they are difgraced wirii, 

fome of the worft might have been eafily avoided ; but it 

feems the original fetters-out of thefc roads had a predileAion 

for climbing and defccnding deep banks, This is notorious 

on both the roads upon Kimfidc-Moor, without even the 

plea of being nearer ; as the leveller road would have been 

nearer, travelled in much lefa time, and with far lefs fatigue. 

Some iimilar cafes appear on the poft road, which we hope 

will be remedied in the next application to Parliament for a 

new a£l. 

The townHiip roads arc in fome places good, but by far 
the greateft part art deferving of a different appellation ; the 
caufc of this deficiency is in moft cafes to be attributed to 
the negledl and manner of performing the ftatute-work. 

One mode of remedying this ncgle£k, would be to appoint 
a furveyor (with a fmall falary, who fliould be empowered 
to collect the compofition due for ftatute-work, and employ 
this money for repairing the road where mo/l majfary for 

tlic 
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the puhlic in general^ without having regard to the conve- 
nience or influence of individuals. 

A book fhould be kept by the furvcyor, wWch fhould bs 
ycariy examined, fettled, and figned by a committee of in- 
habitants, before it went to the magiftrates. Wc know 
from experience, that by this means the road would be much 
better made, and in near double the quantity : for when a 
farmer fends his cart to perform flatute-duty, it feldom 
carries more than half a load, and the fervants pra<£life every 
mt^nocuvre to put off time, and do as little as poflible, which 
would not be the cafe with hired carts, as every inhabitant 
would be ready to report any mal-pradUces, 

The ManufaifunSi as well as xh^CommtrceyZTt derived from^ 
orconnc£lcd with the coal trade and mines ; fuch as glafs 
works, potteries, founderies, forges, &c. Two or three 
cITays to eftabliHi manufaftures of woollens, have been 
lately made at Alnwick, Mitford, and Acklington, which 
promife to do well : a cotton mill erected at Nether-Wilton 
is not fo flourifliing. There is no doubt but agriculture is 
much benefited in the confumption of its produce, by the 
great number of people employed in thofe undertakings. 
(Morpeth market alone fumiihes wee)cly, on an average, 
1000 flieep and xoo cattle, befides what are fold at home.) 
But we do not find any new modes of pra£^ice or improve- . 
meats in agriculture introduced in their vicinity* or rcfulting 
from die exertions of thofe connc&ed with them. 



HINTS FOR IMPROVEMENT. 

TO fliofe who praftife the fyftem of uking two or three 
^hite crops to a fallow, and of continuing their lands ia 
^gc for nine, twelve, or more years, and of fowing at up 

H with 
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Willi common hay-fccds, white clovxr, &c. and letting It con- 
tinue as many years in grafs, as it continued in tillage ; we 
would recommend fome of the fyftcms mentioned towards 
the latter end of the anicle Rotation of Crops^ (fee page 32) 
and inftead of eight or ten hulhels of common hay feeds, to 
fow as many pounds of red cloveri and from two to four 
perks of ray grafs. 

We have before cxpreiTcd our furprife, that bi*ans and 
piofi were not drilUd in alJ that exteafivc diftridk along the 
.coaft, wlicrc they are fo much cultivated. We hope that the 
good fcnfc and enterprifmg fpirit of tlie wealtliy farmers of 
this dillrift will no longer be fwayed by old cuftoms, but will 
be ready to make a fair experiment of a fyftcm wliich has 
been pradlifcd on fimilar foils with fuccefs, and may, in all 
probability, be equally beneficial on. theirs. The difference 
betwixt a naked fallow, and a crop of beans, is too ftriking 
to need any elucidation. 

There arc many parts of this county capable of deriving 
great benefits from the pradtice of watering meadows, cfpc- 
cially where tlic waters arc unmixed with any vitriolic impu- 
iitics derived from tlicir connexion with coal-mines, or ftraia 
of an aluminous earth. Wc have alfo our fufpicions of fuch 
waters as are ftrongly tindkurcd by infufions of peat-mofs. 

Draining — is alfo another operation from which great ad- 
vantages arc to refult; but thefc ihould be bollrjj drains, exc- 
cuted with judgment, and well fccurcd : and notfurfaa 
drains^ a foot wide, and fix or eight inches deep; fuch arc. 
mere temporary nlie/s to a tenant, but no permanent improve^ 
ment. 

There is certainly great improvements to be made in the 
nock of this country; and, like many other branches d 
fcicncc, the more wc invcftigate tlie fubjed, the more we arc 
ionvinccd of its unlimited improvements. But improve 

menu 
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mcnts of this kind arc not fo eafily fprcad as thofc of cultiva- 
tion. If a farmer fees any modes of pradicc more beneficial 
than thofc he knew before, he can readily adopt ihem ; or if 
he difcovcrs and ftle^s a new variety of any fpccics of grain 
more produ(f\ivc and more valuable than any hitlierto known, 
itmultipiics fo faft, that it is readily difTeniinated ; but iviprovei 
breeds of /lock arc not fo readily diffufcd ; tlicy arc much 
flower in their propagation, and much more cailly contami- 
nated, anH are only to be prcfcrved by attention v^a^ judgment. 
When thefe become general, \vc nuy hope that improved 
breeds of flock will prevail over die whole county. This 
period is probably more diftant than a true patriot would 
wi/h ; but in the mean time wc hope, that thofe who are al- 
ready pofTcfTcd of improved breeds of flock, will net flacken 
in their purfuits ; that by their example, the knowledge and 
praclicc of breeding may, by degrees, be better underllood,and 
a fpirit of emulation more generally difFufed. \\'hen v.c con- 
fidcr and rcflcdl how flow that mofl valuable breed of flieep 
(now bed known by the appellation of the DiJIiley Breed) ha« 
fprcad, and how very fmall a part of this ifland they Aill 
cover, one would be almofl led to think that breeders botli 
fliut their eyes and ears. Mr. BakewcU has been employed 
above 40 years in the important tafk of improving that breed 
of flicep, to a degree of perfe£^ion unknown at any fonner 
period ; yet it is a very few years fince many of his near 
neighbours purfued a verj- diiFerent, and, wc believe now^ 
confcfildly more unprofitable fort. ' To this day, wc arc 
pretty well informed, that more than half of the large fer- 
tile county of Lincoln (lill follows a flew, ill thriven, un- 
profitable kind, though adjoining to the county of Leiccfter. 
This is the more lamentable, bccaufc that county certainly 
produces more flicep than any other in this ifland, and i>cr- 
Jiaps we do not hazard too much if "wc afTcrt it as our opi- 
•Uion, diat it fends more mutton to market dian any two 
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counties in the kingdom. However, we flatter ourfelve^ 
that the laI)ours of t!ic Board of Agriculture will have a 
hapi>y jtendcncy towards opening men's eyes, and convincing 
them of tlic propriety of not only cultivating the ground in 
a more maftcrly manner, but of flocking the padures with 
the mod profitable animals. 

Nothing would tend fo much towards forwarding tl^ pcr- 
fc£tion of Agriculture in all its branches, as public farm- 
in every county, condu£ied by proper perfons ; and as the 
gentlemen of large landed propeny would be the moft in- 
terefted in the refults of fuch an inftitucion, they cenainly 
ought to be the guardians and fupporters of it. The piiuci- 
pal expcncc would be at its firft inftitution ; when once got 
into a proper fyftem, it would require little, if any furthcx 
aid. 

If eftates of 500!. a-year, and upwards, were only to 
contribute lol. per tboufand, yearly rent, it would, in this 
county, raife a fum fufficieot for fetting forward the under- 
taking. We fuppofe the farms to contain from 700 to 
1000 acres, of varions forts of land, fome mountain paf-' 
tures, and an opportunity of converting a part of it into 
watered meadows. Wc know fituations of this fort that 
might be rented for five or fix hundred pounds a-year. 

A farm of this kind would not only be a fchool where 
youth might be inftrufted in agriculture ; but even exi>eri- 
cnced farmcrs.might often vifit it with advantage, to learn die 
refults of newvcxpcriments, and adopt thofc that promifcd to 
be ufefuL It would be eafy to enlarge on this fubjcdl, and 
fugged many ufcful appendants to fuch an inftitution, fhould 
the gentlemen of landed property ever diink of carrying a 
£:hcmc of this kind into execution. 
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OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT. 

In our journey through this county, we found that the pay*' 
ment of tythes in kind was confidered as the chief obftade 
to improvement. In our Survey of Cumberland we luve (hewn 
the great uncertainty of employing, money in fpeculations of 
improving land^ and that the tythes, in fuch cafes, are a large 
portion of a man^s capital in trade ; and not a tenth of ttiC 
improved produce of the eanh, which is all that some have 
believed was intended by the original impofers, as there can 
be no wiQi to take any thing from the holders of tythes^ 
but to render them a fair equivalent, for what is juftly their 
due; (whichtherewouId.be little trouble ia doing,. notwith* 
{landing the many difficulties that have been invented, to 
perplex this mod interefting queftion) it is to be hoped that 
the time is not far diftant, 'when this great means of national . 
improvement will be brought under tlie confideration of par* . 
liament* 



MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 

Moles and rats — ArE two fpecies of vermin which wc 
think capable of being in a great meafure extirpated, or fo&r 
reduced, as to render their depredations of Httle confequence. 
In Cumberland, a mole is rarely feen ; this is in confequence 
of every occupier of land contributing in his due proportion 
towards their dcftruaipm A fimilar plan cftabllihed in this 

county 
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county for dcftroyiog vermin, wc believe, would readily be 
compiled witJi by every good farmer ; and the bad ones ought 

not to have it in their power to injure their more induftrious 

neigl;bours.' 

Crwc;/— of late years, have become a very great nuifancc, 

T not only for rooting up wheat, and other grain, in a fprout- 

^ing Aatei but clover and potatoes, corn itacks, and young 

plantations, are greatly injured by them. Laft fpring, a col- 

. Icdion of flxpence a plough was made by a few farmers in 

Glcndalc Ward, for pulling down their neQs. iMany thou* 

iands were deftroyed by this means ; and wc hope the pradlice 

. ^wiU be continued until they are found Icfs pernicious. 

Dtff X— in every place are fwarming: two thirds of them at 
lead are kept by people who have no manner of ufc for them ; 
and who are complaining of their inabiiiry to obtain food for 
their families. It would be doing thefe people an a^ of juf- 
' tice, to exempt them from doing ftatutc duty on the high- 
ways, on condition they did not keep a dog ; and to fupply 
the deficiency by laying a tax upon dogs, which tax ihould be 
applied towards repairing the roads. 

Weights and Meafuns-^^xt in a fad ftate of confufion ; 
a pound, a ftone, a bu(hel, a boll, are rarely the fame in 
different markets j and frequently vary in the fame market for 
different articles. 

The Board of Agriculture could not do the public a greater 
fervice, than by bringing forward a regulation of wciglusand 
meafures. One weight, and one mcafurc, derived from the 
fame root, and increafing or dccrcafing in a ten fold rati(^ 
would introduce fuch limplicity, eafe, and perfpicuily, into all 
ttanfaAions of bufinefs, (where calculations arc ncccfTaiy) « 
' " 1 - would 
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would prevent the numberlefs miftakes and errors which ar#.. 
daily happening. 

Preparations for remedying this great inconvenience have 
been made at different timeS) and wcbdiev^ there are fuffi- 
cient materials for perfe^ing the meafute^ whenever it if • 
thought proper to bring it forward. 
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ADYERTI^E^MPNT. 

The following valuable communication^ refpefling the 
prefent ftate of Hufbandry in the County of Cumberland, 
and the means of its improvement, drawn up for the con- 
iideration of the Board of Agriculture, is now printe^» 
merely for the purpofe of its being circulated there, in order 
that every perfon, interefted in the welfare of that county, 
mtiy h^ve it in hi? posyer to examine it fully before it is 
publifli<?d. It is therefore rpqu^fl^d, that any remarjw, or 
addition!)^.! ol^fprvation, >yhiph m.ay pcc^ir to the read.er, on 
theperyf^jQf Jhefpllp^yinj5 flieets, piaybe ipntten en the 
mar^in^ and tranfmitted to the Bqard of Agricultiuve, at its 
office in .J.^jw4Qn> by whom the (amp fliall be properly at- 
tended to; and, when the returns are completed, an account 
will be drawn up of the ftate of Agriculture in Cumberland, 
from the information thus accumulated, which, jf. \» {>e- 
lieved, will be found greatly fuperior, to any thing of 
the kind, ever yet made public. 
The Board has adopted the fame plan, in regard to all 

' the other counties in the united kingdom ; and, it is 
hardly neceflary to add, will be happy to give every af- 
iiftance in its jiower, to any perfon who may be deiirous 

■ of improving his breed of cattle, (heep, &c. or of trying 
any ufeful experiment in hufbandry. 



TO 



TO 

THE READER. 



I T' f 



It is requeued, that this Paper, may be returned to the 
Board of Agriculture, before the firit of March next. 

It is hardly necefTary to add, that the Board does not 
confider itfelf refponiible, for any fa6t or obfervation 
contained in thefe Rejiorts, which, at prefent, are printed 
and drculated, for the purpofe merely, of procuring ad- 
ditional information, and of enabling every one, to con- 
tribute his mitey to the Improvement of the Country. 
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INTRODUCTION. 



jTHE county of Cumberland is fituated between the lati* 
tudes of 54 deg. 6 min« and 55 deg. jr nun. North ; and the 
longitudes of 2 deg. 13 min. and 3 deg. 30 min. Weft fio» 
London. Its length .from St. Bee's Head^ in a N. £• direc-^ 
tion, to Butter Bum, is 58 miles: iu mean breadth, in a 
N. W. diredion, is 30 miles 1 and it contains^ 1516 fquaie 
miles, or 970^240 acits^ 

It is bounded on the eaft by Northumberland, 51 miles . 

Durham, • 7 
' on the weft, by the Irifti Sea, • 67 
on the north, by Scotland ^uidi 

theSolway-Firth, - - P 
oivthefouth,byWeftmoreIand, 48 
■ and Lancafhirc^ 21 

Making the whole circumference, - 224 miles 

. The furface is beautifully diverfified with level plains, and 
rifing eminences ; deep fequeftered vales, and fiupendous 
mountains ; open, braky, heathy commons, and irregular in« 
dofures, in fome parts enriched with tufted groves and rifing 
planutions s the whole watered by innumerable fireams and 
extenfive lakes, abounding with fifti of various denomina* 
tions, which, with plenty of game^ add to the fupport and 
fecreation of the inhabitants. 

Tho* this county enjoys an extent of 67 miles of Jfca-coaft, 

yet it cannot boaft of iu navigable rivers i the tide flows not 

more than two or three miles up the greateft part of 

them J even the Eden, by much the largeft, is perplexed with 

4 ..-^ (hoaisp. 
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ihoalS) auid its navigation cannot be faid to reach beyoad 
Bowneis, though the tide flows a few miles further. 

This coifnty 'aboUilds wilih dbal, li&ic, fend tlcad-orc ; it 
alfo produces blacklead, copper, gypfuoiy lapis caliminaris^ 
and excellent flate, 

Cumberland naturally divides into two diftr4<Sls :— the 
mountainous^ \nc2pzlDilt of beiog improved by'theplough janti 
x\\t cuItivatabU^ cr all fuch pafts as'hive been, or can be ini- 
prcvfd by tillage. . " . , I 

• The mbuntainotisciilRnAsai'e'fep^fated ihfo twodivlfloris, 
one of which l>oun!d$' the eallTide of fhciourtty, and is'the 
bighejkpari of ihil ridge"6f'ini)tfrtralns,fth^t5iiviae tlic'eaftcm 
and wcCern coafts of the ifland, from*Derbyfhire in England, 
to Linlithgow in Scotland. . Crofs-fcll, Hartlide fell, Geltf. 
dale-foreft^ ind Spadcada'm-wafte; afe^fhe namiis of thit por- 
tion of the lidge v^hich'p&tles^hrough this county. Thcfe 
mountains are compofed <>f JDrata of diiSbrent kinds of ftone, 
and are rich in coal, lia^ey'anfd lead- ore s' but are no way re- 
markable for any*ftriking Itttgukirltlesrdf ilirface. 

The other divifidn'6f mountainous diflriiSs occupies the 
fouthweft part of the coUhty, aiid they are known by the names 
of Skiddaw^ Saddle-back, Helvellin,Wreynofe, Hardknot, Sea- 
fell, &c. &c. which at^fernat^kiible for their Aeep; broken, rocky 
fides, and romantic fliapes ; and are in general one ma(s of 
that kind of 'flone, which produces* the' bcautifulblue ilate^ 

"lb much, and fo dcfcrvcdly, cftcemfed' for "covtririg "*the 
roofs of houfes. They are deftltine bf ^bal, lime, * or any 

"'metallic ores ;' but in fome'meafure repay^this defe£^, by af- 

' fording fuch valuable ilates ; ' ahd pVoducingf'that fingular nvi- 
neral fubftance, hladhaJ^ which is found in'BorroWdalc, and,- 
it is faid, no whae elfein the fouthem' part bf 'the kingdom. 
. 1 he lieigh^ the ryggednefi,' the fteepncf^ bf ^the iides, (in 

^ fome places ornamented with' wood and projeding rocks) the 
varied forms^ fublime aiTemblage; ^d pidurcfqiie beauty bf thkfe 
mountains, and the lakesthey environ, form fcenes^hat probably 
few other'platces'inthe Iflaiid can ^tialj and have at^'diffc- 

a rent 
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rent times, excrcifiHl the pens of many dcfcrlptivc writers.' 
But It only comes v/ithia our province to remark, that this' 
kind of flatyftone appears to be very friendly to vegetation. • 
The foil which covers the ftecp fides of thefe mountains, and ' 
found in confiderable deptli at their bafcs, is, in gre?.t part, dc-- 
caved flatc ; and the moft fertile foils in the vales, we fufpedt,^ 
have a large portion of this flaty matter in their compofition.- 
This is tlie cafe in the vale of Kefwick, and particularly at 
Mill-beck, and along the weftem bafe of Skiddaw. 

From a map of Cumbrrland, publiflial by Mcflrs Hodg. 
kinfon and Donald, laid down from a fcale of two miles to 
an inch, we calculate^ that . 

ACRES. 

The mountainous diftri£b contain, - 342,00a ' 
Improvable common, • ... 150,000 
Old inclofures, - • * « • • 470,000 
Lakes and waters, • • «. • 8,000 



Total quantity of acres in tlie whole county, 970^000 

Climate. ^Im county like Cumberland, enjoying fuch an 
extent of fca*coafl:, and where fo large a portion is occupied. 
by mountains, and hofe reckoned amongft the higheft in 
the kingdom, ^ the climate muft be various^ Along the coaft^ 

fi • : ^ ./and' 

^ The lijsheft mcinntalns in the klnsdomf art 

rziT. 

nenevifh In Scotland, . • •• • 4^3 5<) the highed In Scotland. . 

Bcnlomoml, ditto, . - . - SiM® 

Snowdon, in Wales, - • - s- • 3»4sii the hrgheft in Walee. ; 

Crori-fell in Cumberland, - • ' • 3*400'^ » /, . • 

Hdvcilin, aUio, •- • . . • 3,3141 .^ -•.\.; * , V 
..... V. • *^'^ ^Vthe highefttAEntlukU^ 

bkiddaw.dittc, - ., - ^ . 3,170 j • . . , 

Saddleback, dltt0| • • - j 3,043 J ' 

Blackhoufc heights, Sclkirkftirc, • . 51,370 

Ettrick.PIn, ditto, • • • . •, a,ioo .- ' . « . ^ ; . 

Carter-fell, Roxburghibifei • > • >,6t;i ,. > ' ' ■ 

"Whomfide, VorUhire, . • • '#350 ^ 

ingkborough. • . « . 1^139 
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and for a confidcrable way up the rivers, the fnow fcldom lays 
above twenty-four hours j but upon the mountains the fnow 
will continue for fix or eight months. Of courfc, the lower parts 
of the county arc mild and temperate, w hile on the higher lying 
grounds, and upon the mountains and their vicinity, the air is 
cold and piercing. But the whole is healthy, thougii fubjeil to 
great and frequent falls of lain, particularly in tlie autumn, 
which makes their barvefts very precarious and cxpenfive.. 
This exccfs of wet, we believe, is more or lefs tlie cafe 
upon the whole of the weftern coails of the ifland. 

The foil is various, but may be claficd under four diffe- 
rent heads. 

I ft. FtruU clays^ or rather richjlrong loams^ occupy but a 
fmall portion of this county. Formerly this kind of fail was 
generally employed in grazing, or tlie dairy \ but fincc the in- 
troduction of growing wlieat, it has been converted into til- 
lage, and produces, excellent crops of grain. 

^d« Dry. Loamsy including the various degrees from the 
rich brown loam, to the light fandy foils. This^ is the mod 
prevalent, occupying a greater portion of the county than any 
other. Not only the lower diftriCls, but the deep fides of 
the mountains^ arc in general of this foil; and in many 
places, even tlieir fummits are covered with a dry found 
earth, produdng green fward, with little hcatli. We fup^ 
pofe at leaft one half of the lower, or cultivatable diilrift, is 
of this valuable foil, excellently adapted to the culture oftur« 
nips, artificial grailes, the various fpecies of grain, and of breed- 
ing and feeding the moft improved kinds of ftock y particu- 
larly flieep, it being perfedly found, or (afe from the rot. 

3d. WetlMm^ generally on a day. bottom. The fertility 
of this foil is various, depending on the thickncfs of the 
ifaple, and the nature of the clay below. This foil is dangerous 
fbr flieep, but may be applied with advantage to keeping cows 
ibr the dairy,,.breeding young cattle and horfcs, and to the 
culture of wbca^ oat^ dover, and ray-grafj. 

2 4th, Blaik 
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4th, Blaci' Prat^Earih^ is moft prevalent on the inoun« 
tainous diAri(5ts, particularly thofc adjoining Northumber« 
land and Durham. It is alfo found on moors or commons, 
in the lower parts of the county ; in fome places only a Sew 
inches thick, upon a white fand, well known, by thofe whofe 
lot it has been to cultivate it^ to be an ungrateful and oa- 
profitable ibil. 



ESTATES, AND THEIR APPENDAGES. 

There arc probaWy few counties, where prcpirtj in land 
is divided into fuch fmall parcels as in Cumberland ; and thofe 
finall properties fo univerfally occupied by the owners ; by 
far tbegreateft part of which are held under the lords of the 
manors, by that fpecies of vaflalage, called cuflomary Unurti 
fubjc£t to the payment of fines and heriots, on alienation, 
death of the lord, or death of tenant, and the {)aymcnt of cer« 
tain annual rents, and performance of various terviccs, called 
Boon'days^{yxc\i as getting and leading the lord's peats, plowing 
and harrowing his land, reaping his com, haymaking, carry- 
ing letters, &c. &c. whenever fumnioned by the loi-d. 

Wc cannot pretend to be accurate, but believe, that iw9 
thirds of the county are held by this kind of tenure, in tene- 
menu from 5/. to 50/. a-year ; but the generality are from 
15/. to 30/. 

On the large eftates, there are fome farms firom xoo/. to 
150/. a- year, few reach 200/. and we only heard of four or 
five, that got as high as 3 or 400A a-ycar } but none above 
that rent. The rental of tlie largeft eftate in the county is 
iaid to amount to about 1 3,ooo/» per annum. 

B2 BtuUiuzu 
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Buildings. Through the greatcft part of this county, the 
farm^boufts are remarkably ^vcU built of fbne ^ ^ the blue- 
date roo£5, and white daflied walls, give them a look of neat- 
neft, and of comfortable dwellings, that is peculiarly pleafing, 
and prepoiTefs a flranger with a fovourable idea of the clean- 
line(s of the inhabitants \ an idea which he finds well-found- 
ed, on further inveftigation. 

Thefe houfcs, have, for the moft part, a kitchen and a par-' 
lour in front, a roofall back- kitchen and milk- houfe behind, 
with four or five lodging-rooms above \ the front contains 
five middle-fized fafh- windows, two below ftalrs, and three.. 
above. . 

Where farms are fo very fmall, no great extent of farm offices •. 
are wanted ; a barn, a byer for houfmg their cattle in winter, 
and a fmall ftable, are in general all that is neceilary : no re- 
gular plan for their form or fcite, feems to have been adopted, , 
every one building according to what he thinks the moft 
convenient for his Aock and fituation \ but they are moftly. 
built at each end of the farm-houfe. A fold-yard, fiirroundcd ^ 
by proper offices, with a Jhtdfor caitU^ are very rare; we • 
did not obferve theo^ in more than half a dozen of places f* 

Wc obferved in fome parts of tlic county, a Angular prac 
ticc of covering the perpendicular walls of their houfcs widi • 
bluc-flate, wc fuppofe^ to prevent any kind of moUhire from . 
penetnting them. • 

Woods. This county U far firom being well wooded, the 
'Idling, Eden, and Caldew, arc the only rivers, whofe banks 
produce any quantity of natural wood \ and of thefe, the 
banks of the Caldew feem to have tlic largcfl proportion of • 
old oak-timber. Of the value of the oak- timber proper for 
the puxpofes of (hip- building we could obtain no fatisfa£tory 

information, 

^ Sxecpt a rmsll aiftria,'ln ths aeii^bbourliooa of Abbey* holme, wherttki/ 
are built of mud \ and ibnn a mlferable ceairiil to the buildinsi in the other 
parts of the eonmy. 

t Of tbeie, Lord MuncaAer*! was by far the moA ccmplete. 
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information, but fufpcct, from what wc faw, it is of ImaJI ex- • 
tent. We fear, the oak is not fuffcred to attain a fufficienc^ 
age for this purpofe ; as we faw a wood near Wcftward (now 
felling) of upwards of two hundred acres^ *chat was little 
more thar\ thirty years old, the whole : cut away, without r 
leaving any to (land for (hip timber. 

Of late years, inany plantations have been made near gen-^ 
tlemen's feats, which (hew, by their vigorous growth, how 
well adapted the greatcfl part of this county is for ti:e pro* - 
duclion of wood. From the nakedncds of the country along , 
the coaft, one would naturally conclude, that the (ituation . 
was inimical to that produ£tion ; but Lord Munca(ter*s ex* 
tcnfiveand thriving plantation near Ravenglafs, (hew, that the 
nakcdnefs of the land is owing to other caufes.* ' 

Leajii. *The noblemen and gentlemen who enjoy the moft- ' 
confidcrable landed property in this county, /// m Uafes ; (bmo 
have verbal contraiSts for fevcn years, which are next to > 
iK)ne \ and cf tliofe who let leafes, the term is only for fiVe^ . 
fcvcn, or nine years, befides tlie ufual refervations of minesy ^ 
wood, &c. The tenant covenants to pay the rent, ce(res,taxes» . 
and to kesp all in repair. Some are con(ined to a certain . 
quantity of tillage, znti to fallow one- fourth yearly i others ^ 
are under no reArainc of thiskind ; i*. few others are confined . 
to lay on a certain quantity of lime, and to fow with white 
clover and ha}'-feeds tlie lands that are laid to gra(s« Thefc ' 
are the principal covenants that affef; agriculture. To enu* • 
merate fuch as are of a local nature, k'efpe£ling the per- ' 
formance of cuftoms, fcrvices, grinding com, payment of' 
chickens, 5cc. would add little to the improvement of agri- . . 
culture^ or enlargement of fcientific ktu>wledge.* • 

LIVE ' 

* If a coAomary tenant planu woo4, ht caanet cat It wltboui kavt of Uiil ^. 
krd I 10 Tome cafes, the lord claimi it ai hit own- .. 
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LIVE STOCK. 

The Horfcs arc middle fizcd, from fourteen to fifteen andi 
half hands high, of various colours ; but bays and chefnuts 
iecm the moft prevalent ; for a fmall farm, ^vbere horfes 
muft anfwer for both draft and riding, they are probably more . 
fixitable \ but certainly might be improved by ftallions from 
the North-Riding of York/hire, the beft breed of horfcs we 
know for the double purpofe above-mentioned. ' 

Thi CattU^ arc a fmall breed of long horns, with a few ex- 
ceptions of the Galloway breed intermixed, particularly along 
the coaft from Whitehaven to Carlifle. 

This brad of long^borns is not diftinguiihed by any pe- 
culiar good qualities, which is not to be wondered at, \^hen 
it is confidered that, probably at this time, there is not one 
' perfon in the county that pays any attention to its improve- 
ment. Twenty years ago Mr. Hazlc, of Dalemain, had nude 
fomc progrefs in this bufinefs, and gained a very ufeful breed 
pf long-homed cattle \ but his fucccflbrs negledtcd them, and 
the labours of the good old man are totally loft. 
. The long homed, and the Galloway polled cattle, are pro- 
bably the beft adapted to this county of any other ; but the 
kind of long-horns that occupy it at prefent, may certainly be 
much improved, by paying proper attention to breed always 
from the beft males and females that^an be feloSled. This end 
would be tlv: rcadieft attained, by getting good bulls and 
heifers from the midland counties, where the long-homed 
breed are brought to great perfeSion. 

Thi Sbicp breed in this county are only of tw§ ktndi^ and 
thcfc two are probably Xomcthing related ; one of them is 
peculiar to that high, cxpofcd, rocky, mountainous diftria, 
at the head of the Duddon and Eflc rivers, more particu- 
larly known by the names of Hardknor, ScalefcU, and Wry- 
fiofe. 

The 
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The ewes and wethers are all polled or homlels, and alfo 
many of the tups ; their faces and legs fpeckled ; but a great 
portion of white, witli a few black fpots on ihole parts, are 
accounted marks of the pureft breed, as are alfo the homleik 
tups; they have fine, fmall, dean legs. We were told that 
the lambs, when dropt^ are well covered ; the wool is (hort, 
and forms a thick matted fleece, much finer than that of the 
black&ced heath (heep ; with which variety they ieem to 
have been croiTed, as we fufpeft, from fome of the rams 
having fpiral horns, and from fome kempy hairs being inter- 
mixed amongft fome fleeces of the wool: they are a lively 
Tittle animal, well adapted to feek their food amongft thefe 
rocky mountains, in many places flony and bare; and where 
covered, the foil is thin, but the herbage mo^lly green, though 
heath is partly to be found on their fummits. They have no 
hay in winter, and fupport themfdves in the deeped fhows, 
by fcratching down to the heath, or other herbage ; indeed 
it feldom happens, but that fome parts of the mountains are 
blown bare, which the fheep find out. They do not face 
the coming (lorm as reported, but, like other fheep, tiurn their 
backs on it ; and, in fuch weather, they generally gather 
togetlier, and keep flirring about ;. by which means they tread 
down the fnow, keep above it, and are rarely over*blowiu 

The lofs per cent, per ann. is of hogs firom 5 to TO.—* 
Ditto, ditto, of old fheep, from - - * - 2 to 5. 

The ewes arc kept as long as ever they will breed Iambs, 
and arc often from ten to fifteen years of age before they 
are fold. The wethers go off at four one-half yeats old. 
Both ewes and wethers arc fold from thefe mountains, and 
killed without being put on any better pa(lure. We faw a 
carcafe of one of the weathers at Ravenglafs, very good 
mutton, which weighed z lib. a quarter, and had zo or zalb. 
of tallow. The ewes weigh from 6 to 81b. a quarter ; the 
fleece weighs alb. and fold laft year at 6i. per lb. which we 
think much below iu value. 

The 
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The mountains on which thcfc fliecp arc bred, happen not . 
to be common, but belong to Lord Muncaficr; as do alfo 
tlic flock that departure them, which have, tiine imipctnorial, 
been farmed out* to herds at a yearly fum. From this cir- 
cumftancc, thcfc farms (three or four in number) ];ave ob- 
tained the name of Hirdwlchsi "that is, the.diftria of ilic 
birds i and the fliecp the ajipellation of Herdwick Sheep'. 
Tliey have obtained fuch a cliaraflcr for bardlnefi of cm^ 
Jlltuthn^ that Mr. Tyfon,» who farms the principal flocic, 
fells a number of tups every year into various parts ot the 
co\inty, to improve the hardlnefs cf other focks ; the prict is 

• .often as high as two guineas and a half. 

The Shcepy through tlie whole of this county (except the 

* Herdwicks) have been defcended from the black-faced^ coarfc^ 
. wooUed^ heath Jheep \ but by crofllng with fome other kind, 

(probably the Herdwicks) many of them have acquired a 
large portion of white on their faces and legs ; fome have 
tbofe parts fpeckled, and others totally black ; but like the 
parent (lock, they arc in general homed, high fhou!dcred, 
narrow backed, flat fided, ftrong boned, and many with thick, 
rough, hairy legs. Tlie wool is coarfe and long, but falls Ihort 
in both thcfe ref{)e£ls to what is produced by the black faced 
Ihcep from Moffat and Linton in Scotland^ and the Kentmore 
(hecp in JVefimoreland\ the fleece weighs from 3 to 41b. which 
fjld laft year from sld. per pound; tlie very bcft at bd. 

The management of Shup over all this county is very 
fimilar; through the fummer the whole ilock isdepaflur':d on 
the commons, and range at large witliout any pcrfon to look 
after them. In November the whole is rathcred together and 
falved.f The old fliecp are turned again upon the common,. 

but 

• We were told by Urd Muncaftcr'i ajent, that the family of Tyfooi bate 
liTcd in that fequeAercd fpot above four hondred yean. 

t The aive U compofed of buuer and tor, in the proportion of flxtcen 
pound of the former to four quant of tho latter. Thia quantity wUl iaWe 
forty flwep. , 
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but the hogs are kept in the old indofurcs i fome part of 
which has been kept uneaten to fupport ttiem tlirough the 
winter. Q^ the approach of fnow, the old Iheep are brought 
to the indofurcs, or to fome part of the common adjoining^ 
and are daily foddered with hay, wHile the ftorm continues. 
Tbofe who have not a fufHciency of inclofcd ground for 
wintering tlieir hogs, take wintering for them^ in thofe ptrts 
of the low country where they do not breed (hcep ; the 
price, 2t. per head, to have hay in bad weather. 

In Eflcdale and Mitredale, they fonnerly kept thdr hogs 
in the houfe all winter on hay, and drove them to water onca 
a day \ but this prafiice is now laid alide, and tliey winter 
thctn upon the inclofed grounds, which are previouily kept 
frcfli for that purpofe. They give no hay to thdr (hecp herc^ 
which are a good deal of the Htrdwick blood. 

The (heep are fold in the autumn, to the graziers from th^ 
saAern part of the county ; 

Wethers at 3 f years old, fell for • ix/. to 13/. 
Ewes from 6 to 8 do. bXL for « • 6/. to yx. 
From the fouth-wcft ; 
Elkdale wethers at 4 { ycai« old, fell for xo/. to ly. 

Ewes from 6 to 10 do. fell for - 41. to 6x. . 
Skiddaw wetliers at 4 f do. fell for « I3x. to 14/. 
Ewes from 5 to 6 do. fell for ts. to 8/. 
We have no hcfitation in faying, that the breeds may br 
improved, for there are few places where they have been mow 
ncglcflcd. At Penruddock wc obfcrvcd fome Angularly 
rough legged, ill-formed fticcp. On afking an old farmer, 
from whence they had that breed, or where they got their 
tups? He innocently replied. Lord Sir I they are ftk as 
Godftt upon tbi land, wi rnvir change any ! The latter part 
of this fimplc ftatenxrnt we readily believe ; but that God 
fet upon the land fuch ill-formed, unprofitable animals, we 
cannot fo readily aflcnt to; and rather think they have ac- 
quired their prefent deformity and bad propeities, by the ia- 

C dolenc* 
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dolcncc and ignorance of their owners. Wc wifli we could 
avoid idding, that the fame prafticc (which guides the men 
of Penruddock) is too prevalent in every part of the county. 

We found, in general, that the (hcep breeders here, like thofe 
in mod other countries, are very much attached to their own 
breed. As they have never tried any other, they cannot be ad« 
mitted as proper judges, of the comparative merit of different 
kinds of (heep) but fqpppfingp for the prcfcnt, their own 
breed to be well adapted to their (ituation, why not improve 
them, by fslediing the bed males and females, and rear a 
better offspring of their own kind ; or by hiring, or buying, 
' ibmeof Mr. Tyfon*s best formed and fivest woolleo 
Hcrdwick tups, inftead of getting tups from Kentmore in 
Wcthnorcland, which appeared (from what we faw} to have 
nothing to recommend them, but, in our opinion, jizt and 
coarftnifs i The ftiapc of thefe ihccp is, in every refpedl, the 
reverfe of what it ought to be ; the back narrow, the carcafs 
long and thin, fupported upon large rough legs, with coarfii* 
hairy wool, hanging down from their throats, all the way to 
their bread, which gives them more the appearance of goats 
than flieep. 

Within the lad three years, a few long wooUed fliccp hcve 
been introduced into this county— From the Yorkfliire Wolds, 
by Lord Muncader ; from Northumberland, by iMr. Black* 
lock, of Corby ; Mr. Richardfon, of Rickaby ; Mr. Porter, 
Carlifle} Mr, Falder, near Roes Caftlcj Mr. Lamb, Ne- 
therby ; and probably a few otliers. 

The time is too fliort, for thefe gentlemen to form any 
judgment, of the advantages to be derived from their fpiritsd 
exertions. It ought to be obferved, they have not been fo for- 
tunate, as to get the imprt^id breed of long wooUcd fticcp. . 

4 
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MANAGEMENT OF FARMS. 

XHE manngcmcnl of farms in tliis, ts well as every other 
county^ mud vary wltli oircumftances ; the mod material 
' fliftindtion here is, farmi that have a right of common^ and 
thofc that have none. 

The farms that have a riglit of common, breed /heep and 
cattle, and fell them, to be fatted, to thofc who do not enjoy 
tint privilege. There are fome inftances, where the breeder 
feeds a part of hii; Own ftock> but thefe are rare. 

The farms, .which have no right of common, feldom or 
ever breed (hecp ; fome breed yo.ung canle, but their gn^fi 
land \% ciucfly employed in grazing, or keqnng cows for th# 
dairy. 

The Dairtis are fmall, and moftly employed in making 
butter,- which is of an ixaUent quality. Thofe that are fitnated 
in the vicinity of towns, fell it weekly, by the pound, to fupply 
the confumption of the inhabitants. In other fituations, it is 
put into firkins of 561b. each, and fent to diftant markets. 
We were informed, that the value of butter fent out of th* 
county ;^arly, amounted to upwards of 30,000^ Th6 
average quantity of butter from one cow, is generally efli- 
XBated at two firkins : 'fome cows will ^ve twelve quarts of 
milk at a meal, and mike feven pound of butter per week ; 
but the mbft general average is, feven or eight quarts of milk 
at a meal, and five pounds of butter ^/r weel^ through th6 
fummer. 

Skimmed milk cbeefi^ is the principal kind made here^ and 
chiefly confumcd at home. 

The grafs lands, near the principal towns, are moftly ap.. 
plied, to the purpofcs of keeping cows, to fupply the inha« 
habit;uits With milk, and of , growing hay, and paAure fur 
horfes. . . . . • • 

The mod general fxfiem of grazing is, on the richeft 
grounds, caitU with a mixtunofjbiipi on lie le& luxuriant, 
Jbup onlj. ^. 

C 2 The 
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The kinds of cattle ufually fatted, arc the native country 
breed, and Scotch cattle, both Kylocs and the Galloway 
kind. Of tbefc, they. find the Kjlocs thequickcft feeders, 
the* Galloways next, and their own country breed of long 
borns, the flowtft. 

The profits of grazing cattle, depend much on the fluil of 
the buyer, in fiUaing the quickeft feeders \ and when fat, in 
felling ihem for their full value \ alfo, not unfrcqucntly, ou 
the flatc of markets. 

The beft grazing lands we iaw were at Pap Caftle, near 
Cockermouth, let at 3/. per acre ; and the holm lands on 
both fides the Eden, near Carlifle, let at 2/. xoj. per acre, for 
the purpofcs of grazing only. Mr. Toulfon,. of the former 
place, buys in oxen and heifers in October, keeps them all 
winter upon the pafiures out of which his fat (lock has been 
recently fold, and gives them a little hay in bad weather; 
After keeping them near twelve months, they leave, on 
an average a profit of 5/. a pieu\ their weight frooi 
fifty to fixty ftone» But this intdligent gentleman was can- 
did enough to confefs, that he. thought (hcep mixed 
tmongft cattle a more profitable fyftem ; and we were glad, 
to find this mode praAifed, by all the beft graziers in the 
county^. 

Of Shop Grazing^ there are two branches ; firft, feed* 
ing wethers ; and fecondly, ewes for ht lambs : they are 
both bought in the autumn, are kept on grafs the whole time, 
and get no other food, except hay in ftormy weather. 



The profits are, a wether fold fat in OAober, 
yieece jilb* atjd* • • • • 
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Ewesj a fat Iamb Told in June^. 
Fleece jI lib. at ;d.' 
Ewe fut» foldin Nbrember^. — 



Dedudl prime cod' and falving» . • 

Profit by feeding ewe and hmbf. « » -jf. oiao 

There are a few who buy in wethers to feed upon turnips, 
and fell them, in the fpring^ to Manchefler and Liverpool. 

The kinds of flieep grazed are, tbi C9untry hrtid^ tbi trui 
black -faced hiaib Jbeep^ and ibi .Cbivict Jbup. The moft ex* 
perieced graziers all agned^ that the. true black-faced* 
heat I (heep, were quichr /cedcrs^ and a ib^ n/iVrrace^ than the 
Cheviot. 

Oil thofe fariTiB that have a right of common, the graft 
lands arc employed through the fummer in growing hay, de- 
pafturing their cows, and fometimes young catties but the Ian* 
ter axe more g.ncraliy fummered on the commons, and in 
autumn brought into the old indofures, till tlie approach of 
winter, when all the cattle are houfed \ and from thence the- 
ftore-flicep Lave the ufe of the indofed grounds, both g;ra(s 
and ftubblei. If the farm adjoins the common, the old (heep 
have generally ^ a rake'* to it once a day. 

Ttllagi. Land is here commonly ploughed by hories j; a team 
of oxen, we believe, is not to be found in the county : the 
horfes are yoked double, and driven with cords by the plough- 
man. An acre is accounted a good day's work. 

The ridges are very narrow, five, fix, and feven feet being 
•the common breadth, whether in com, or in grafs. All the 
grains are fov^ii broad caft,. an operation that the. narrow 
ridges make difficult to perform. 

FaUms/er TVbeat^ are ploughed four or five times : we faw 
Ibme very deani and well managed, gathered up into n^t 

narrow 
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narrow ridges, on which the wheat was looking healthy, but 
in general fown too thick and too early. 

For Barley^ they plough twice, and manure with twenty 
or thirty cart loads of dung ; fome add lime, Oats are always 
fown on one ploughing. 

For Turnip and PoUtoeSy the land is ploughed till it is 
thought fufiiciently fine : hoth thefe roots are drilled, at about 
thirty inches didance ; the dung is put in the bottom of the 
drill, which, for turnips, they cover up with the plough j flat- 
tens the top of the one bout* ridge, by trailing a piece of wood 
over it, and onthc fattened top fow their turnip- feed, by a drill 
which a man puflies before him, like a wheel-bafrow. The 
potatoes are planted at the bottom of the drill, the dung laid 
upon them, and the whole covered up with the plough. 

The Harvefty in general, continues from the middle of 
Auguft to the middle of Odobcr ; the corn is all cut by the 
fickle ; the wheat, bound near. the bottom, and fet up in ilooks 
of twelve (heaves ; baricy and oats are *• gaUd^* that is, bound 
near the top, and fet up in fingle (heaves, by fpreading tlieir 
bottoms in the form of a cone ; when dry, they are bound at 
the bottom, and cither led home, or fet up in (looks of ten 
(heaves, if it be not convenient to ledd them. 

Rotation of Crops. The moft prevailing (yftem, through 
the greateft part of the county, is, to have a crop of white com 
every year while in ploughing : fuch cultivators make no fal- 
lows, except ploughing twice, and manuring for baricy, can 
be deemed fuch. 

Where a field is ploughed out from grafs,they have oats,oat5, 
barley,— oats i or, oats,— barley,— oats,— oats,— barley ; or, 
oats,— oats,— baricy,— cats,— oats,— bariey— oats. &c. &#. 
fcr nine or twelve years, and then left for grafs for fcven or 
nine years. Some few fov hay-feeds and a little white clover i 
but the greateft part leave it to nature. 

On a(king a farmer at Uldalc why they fowed no clover, 
•r grafs feeds, he rcplicci^ ^ wi have no occafton^for the land it 

naturally 
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^ naturally gin proud,^^ Thofd that ar& experienced in culdva*. 
tion will readily admi^ that after growing frooi fix tQ tweh« 
white crops in fucoeflion^ it can fcarcc be otherwife than grafs 
froud. There is certainly gnifs in abundance; but offuch 
kind, as no good farmer would wUh to be poflefled of. This 
barbarous fyftem is moftly pra£tifed upon the dry loamy foils ; 
which) after being thus left to gnUs, cover amazingly, faftwitk 
snofs^ probably owing to the bad cultivation and exhauiHng 
crops of com, more than to the wetnefs of the dimate^ to 
which it is generally attributed. 

Where they fallow for wheats the routioa is, fallow,--*- 
wheat,— oats,— oats, — fallow; or, fallow,— wheat,— barley,. 
*-oats,— fallow, for three, or- four fallowings, and then left for 
grafs forfeven or nine yean: fomefcw fow clover and hay* 
iixds. 

The cultivation of turnips is confined to. a- few places : it 
ieems to bebeft underftood, and pra£tifed at lirthing, Newby, 
Cofley, and a f<w other places on the Eden. Their rotation is, 
turnips,— barley,— cjovcr two- years,— oats^— oats,— turnips ;, 
or, turnips,— wheat,— barley,— clover two years,* T-oats, 
turnips. 

We are glad to find, that two or three, individuals have 
adopted the idea of not taking two white crops in fuccefiion,. 
and purfue the. excellent rotation of turnips,-— barley,-*— 
clover two years,-— then oats, or wheat. 

From the above rotations, it nppears, that the only grains 
cultivated in this county are, wheat, barley, oats, and a very 
few pcafe, and in fome places a little rye« Wheat is a mo* 
dem produdtion here ; a general opinion ufcd to prevail, that 
wheat could not be grown in many parts of this colmty. It 
is not twenty years fmce Lord Muncafter introduced fummcr 
fallows, and the culture of wheat, in the neighbourhood of 
Ravenglafs, where it is now grown in great abundance, \^ 
well as all: along the coaft to Scoiland, and in the neighbour- 
hood of Cariifle, The wheat that i$ fcwo after, turnips or clover^ 

as. 
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1$ trifling, the main fupply is from fummer fallows; they 
generally few two buihels and a half per acre, in September or 
O£lober, as the feafon fuits, an4 they reap from £xteen to 
thirty buibels per iicre* 

Barlij and Oats^ being the grains from which the bread of 
the inhabitant! is made, Ivere probably the firft, and only 
corn, grown in this county for many centuries ; bigg or bear^ 
with fix rows of grains on the ear, was the kind of barley forr 
merly cuKivated ; but lately, the common early fort, with two 
rows, has been introduced. They fow two and a half bufhels 
per acre, in April or May, and reap thirty-fix buflicls on 
an average. 

The Common Oat^ was the only variety grown in this 
county, and is now by far the moft prevalent;; but of late 
years, a few enterprifing individuals, have introduced the early 
varieties of this grain, with g^eat advantage.; they are diftin- 
guiihed from the common oat by. the name of layland oat^ 
aiid is the Dutch or Friezland oat. ♦ They fow.from four 
to fix bufliela per acre in.March or April, and reap from 
twenty*four to forty buihels. 

Pfofe. In a climate where fo much rain falls, and where 
the harveft is fo precarious, the culnire of peafe would be at- 
tended with fo nuny chances of lofs, and fo few of gain, that 
we were not /urprifcd to JSnd them fo generally neglcded. The 
difficulty of harvcfting them, has probably firft fuggcflcd the 

Jdca,.of building their flacks in the doughs of trees, and 
afterwards in flcndcr liigh pyramids round the boles of tall 
irces, to prevent them from blowing over. By this method, 

^they can alfo lead and flack tliem, in a damper or moiilcr 
ftate ; and as they do not come near the ground by five or . 

.fix feet, they arc fcldqm troubled with mice. The grcatcft 

.diameter of the flacks is not more than fix or fcven feet; the 

hcigh»: 

• Lift JUT Mr. Falder, near Roes Ciftle, introduced the oat, known en 
^Ihceaft borders by the name of ClunbU Om, (a vaiiety. and pcihapt the 
M variety kocwn of the Poland oat) and which will, no dou t^ anfwcr wdl 
•n all the bed rich foils in the ccunty. 
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height of many twelve or fifteen ; if tlic tree has not a fuffi. 
dency of convenient branches to bear the bottom^ they nail a 
ft.ck or two a crofs, to help to form a bafc. Wlicn finiflied, 
they have a very fmgular appearance. 

^uniipsy were firft cuhivated in tliis county, to any cfFed^ 
Tor the ufe ei cattle, by Philip Howard, Efq. of Coiby, in the 
yc^ir 1755- His firft eftay was drilled four feet diftance, the 
ciop :iiuazingly good ; tlie weight, on an average, lolb. each ' 
turiiipi fome weighed 2slb. He afterwards continued to 
groA them at two feet, and two and a half feet diftance^ with 
conftant fucccfs, for eight or ten years, before any farmer 
followed the example. At laft, Mr. Collins, of Wetherall, 
jnadc a trial, and fucceeded ; others foon followed him. Mr. 
Howard fowed with a complicated drill plough, which coft 
him fix guineas i but the bufincfs was much facilitated by the 
invention of a fimple hand drill (much Icis expcnfiv^ and 
bet?er adapted to the purpofe) by Andrew Melrofs, a car- 
penter of Wetherall. It is, therefore, about tliirty years 
fince a few fiirmers firft began. to cultivate turnips; and con- 
iidcring.witli what tardincis new modes of praAice generally 
make their way (amongft that ufeful clafs of fociety) it is no 
wonder that the growing of turnips (hould, in a great meafure, 
.be dill confined to the vicinity where their cultivation origin 
nated i and we fuppofe, by the mode of pra^ice, that froo^ 
this fource may be traced the various patches of turnips wc 
« bfcrved at Nctherby, Burgh, Dalton, and a few other 
pbccs. • . 

The value of tliit excellent vegetable is not fufficiently un- 
derftood in this county, otherwife it muft have msde a 
inorc rapid progrefs. Probably this may be owing to its be- 
ing applied to.feeding their ^wn hrudofjhup. We faw feveral 
acres of turnips this year that were fold for from 3/. to 3/. lox. 
fit acre^ which aNorthomberland graa^ier^ would have thought 
worth fiye or fix pound an acrt| for feeding their imprwid 
bttcd. 

D t HoeiDg 
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Hoeing broad-caft turnips is not undcrftood ; if any are ^ 
fown this wa)% they go unhoed^ and if too thick, arc hand- 
weeded. MeiT. Williamfon and Monkhoufe paid los.pir 
Sicrc this year, for hand-weeding their broad-caft turnips, 
which might have been twice hoed for fix or feven (hillings, 
aqd the crop greatly benefited by the operation. 

The drilled turnips are hoed, and fet out at about eight : 
or nine inches difiance in the rows, whic^ are ploughed be* 
tween by a fmall plough. 

Calidgesi we believe, arc only cultivated by Dr. Harrifon, 
of Penrith, an. ingenious gentleman, who amufcs himfclf m , 
cultivating about thirty acres with great fpirit and judg. 
ment. 

Patatpes arc cultivated in drills by almoft every farmer, not : 
only for the ufe of their own families, but for fal^ v'here tlie 
fituation is not too diAant Irom a good market. It is only . 
upon the eftate of Sir James Graham, at Nethqrby, that they 
arc applied to feeding cattle and fwine. Mr. Lamb and . 
Mr, Blalock^favourcd us with the following partiailars : 

Mr. Blalock feeds cows, and fays, that X20 butbcis .of po- 
tatoes, with x6 ftone of oatme^, will feed a cow in ihrc^^ 
months, and leave a profit of 3 or 4/. . 

The fmall farmers apply potatoes to feeding fwine: thirty , 
bttfticls of potatoes and ten ditto of corn, niade into meaJ^' , 
will feed a fow of eighteen or twenty ftonc weight, and 
leave a profit of x/-.x5x.. The potatoes arc boiled, and meal.. 
mixed with them. 

From thele data> th& value of potatoes may be nearly^ 
tftimilted : . 

L. t. ». . 

A cow eats x6 ftone of oatmeal, at ax. • * • s xa . 

■ ■ ■ 1 20 bufiiels of potatoes, at ^d. • • a o *. 

' Profitofacow, •••• jC- ^ '* ^^ 
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L. S. O. 

A row eats lo bufhelf of corn, at zs. « • • z o # 
30 ditto of potatoes, at ^d. . . o 10 ci 



>"jrei attend«ince, &c. 
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r I • » ;;c above it appears, that potatoes for feeding cdws, 
n. \ .ae, arc worth no more than 4J. per buflicl. They 
n( 'uatc a fair average crop o;^ potatoes to be 240 bu(hc!s /^r 
icrc; the value at ^ per bufliel, is oiily 4/. out of which the 
feed ou{jht to be dcdufted, the other cxpcnccs attending the 
cultivation of potatoes and turnips being much upon a par. 

The land on which thefc potatoes are grown, is a moft 
excellent turnip foil, and would produce turnips, almoft 
any year, wonh 5/. per acre for feeding cattle. From tlit ! 
above ftatement it appears, tliat an acre of potatoes.is of left 
value, than an acre of turnips, for feeding cattle. Mr. Lamb 
has been long convinced of this, and fays, that the praaicc of 
applying potatoes to feeding cattle and fwihe, is every year.' 
k){ing ground, and that the culture of turnips, which wa« ' 
f»rctty general. here twenty years fihcc, (but gave way to** 
potatoes} is now, in its turn, regaining the fituation it ib^ 
juftly defervcs. . '• • ' 

Artificial Grajffis^ are confined to a fmall number«»red 
^QycVy (tri/elium preten/e) white dovcr, {trlfotium repins) 
«:omm6n Iiay feeds, with g little rib grafs and ray graft, {klium, 

..^ifti). ' . ' ' • " ; ' • ; '/" ' ''^ " 

We were Tnformed, that in 1752, noperfon in the county * 
luid thought of fowing a field down with clover, or evealiay ^ 
Jxds; and that Philip Howard, Efq. of Corby, was the firft/ 
/^fco whafowed a field with clover, and tauglu his country- 
men the ufe of artificial grafies. It is "but a few that have ben6>-, 
fited by his laudable exertions. 

RidCkvir^ is principally fown where the tunup culture 
^d fummer fallowing for wheat, is pradUfed, and the land con* 
tinuei only two yean ingraft: it is generally mown the firft 

D a year^ 
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year^ and dcpafturcd the fccond. The great objection to grow- 
ing this valuable grafs, is the hoving of cattle^ which may be 
obviated, by, depaAuring. it viith fnccp, or by a little caution 
in having the cattle pretty full, before turned into ir, and to 
take care to put rhem to it in.a dry day. Some object to it 
beeaufe they have taken a fancy that it impovcriflics the foil. 
Old Ellis fays, ** Clover is the mother ofcorn.^' VVc believe that 
could the Cumberland farmers be induced to make an expe« 
riment, they would be of the fame opinion, and would find 
their profits fu fupcrior to what they are at prcfcnt, that they' 
would become converts to the caufe. Wc hope ^ve do not cxag. 
geratc when wc fay, that the profits of red clover for.two years, 
would be .double to that derived from the fame quantity of' 
ground fown with white clover, rib grafs, and hay feeds ; and^ 
that the profits of the fuccceding crop of corn would be ncar.^. 
ly.iif the fame ratio. 

fFhiieaover^ has many.advocates, and is certainly a valu,, 
able plant, where land is intended to continue in grafs for a , 
few years, which is generally the cafe here j and by thofc who 
fpw any kind of grafs feeds, it is in gr«:at repute j it is.feldom or . 
never fown alon^ but accompanied by what is here called 
€ommon bay feeds^ which arc .in general harmlefs, from the, 
heat they moftly get in the ftacks, and their vegetative powers. 
thereby deftroyed ; .where that is not the cafe, we iear more 
weeds than ufefial plants would be the produce j for when it is^ 
confidcred,thatof the ufeful plants ^yhich compofc a good mca* 
dbw, fcarce two of them flower and ripen at Uie fame period j 
and as the time of^mowing is govcrn«J more by tlie wcathov 
or other circumftances, than the collcfiioa of ufeful (teds, it , 
may happen, that npt one. valiwble plant . may then have its ' 
feeds in thatftttcof pcrfcaion, which is necciflaiy for tlie 
rcproduaiopof itsfpeciesi at.thciamc time it is probable, 
that you may obbin the feeds of a few plants, wUcb you ' 
would.vrifli 10 avoid, - • .• ' 
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JUh GrQfsyis fown in fomc places where land is intended*, 
to continue in grafs. 

Ray Grafs^ has here but few advocates j a general pre- 
judice againft this plant feems to have taken place, wc think- 
unjujlly^ for we arc convinced, from long experience^ that un- 
der proper management, it is a valuable grafs j it grows in all 
fcils, and in all fituations \ early in the fpring, and late in- 
autumn \ and even through winter, on dry foils and in open- 
weathers : the only reafonable ob)e(Slion we know of, is tbo- 
great propenfity it hath to run to feed, but this may. be eafily 
obviated, by eating it bare with cattle, at by. mowing tlie paf-M 
ture juft before it begins to flower, which increafes the eatage^- 
by the quantity of bottom gr^ it iends forth after the opera- 
tion. • 

It is the propereft grafs we know of to fow along with rccb 
or white clover j and we would beg leave to recommend it 
inftead oi common hay fads, fo univerfally f#wn in this.count]^ 
vith clover, both re4 and yA\ix%. . 



MANURES. 



Farm Tard Dung, Is here, as in moft other places, tli«. ^ 
chief rcfource of the farmer ; where turnips arc grown, it is 
wholly applied to their cultures where they are not'grown, . 
it is ufed for the various purpofcs of drcfling' graft land, and 
for barley and wheat crops* 
£/;/»/, is found, in great abundance in many parts of this' 
I county, and of an excellent quality. The quantity laid upon 

I an acre varies from fixty to an hundred and fifty bulhels i wc 

I found it a general opinion, that lime did litdc good to land 

I tliat had been long accuftomcd to it \ and that thofc w ho had 

ufcd Uic large quantity of 150 bulhds per acre, found their , 

. lands 
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V lands greatly cxbauftcd, and wci'c now- fully convinced, of tlwir 
aror in ccniinuins it fo long, cfpccially in fuch large quan- 
tities. Wc have had many opportunities of obferving the 
abufe of lime, which, rood probably, is one of thebcftma- 
nures knov\'n, for particular foils and fuuations, and under 
peculiar circumflanccs, and proper rcftriclions j yet, like ma- 
ny other good things, a fupcrabundance may be prejudicial ; 
. or rather, weareicniible, tiiat too often repeated, and' in hrgf 
' quantities, it becomes hurtful. 

Limeb mofUy laid on, while the land is in a ftate of fallow ; 
' but in. fomc places, we found it laid upon the grafs land, om 
• or iwo^ years before they intended to plough it out. We 
•.doubt the propriety of the latter mode. 

Tavgky or Sca-^Witd^ is ufed along the coaft, wherever it 
•^.canbe got ;. the quantity per acre is fifty or fixty cart loads. 
. This is known to. be a valuable manure either for com, turnips^ 
- cr grafs, wherever it can be had. 

Slah cr Mud^ left by the tid^ is ufed in the neighbour- 
hood of Ravenglafs, with good cfie£l on the grafs lands, fifty or 
iixty cart loads per acre. 

Mufclis^ are alfo ufed in the neighbourhood of Raven- 
glafs^ for manure, after the rate of five or fix cart loads per 
acre ; they are got on the fands adjoining the coa(t« 

Sea Sand. An accidental experiment of Lord Muncaficr^s 
ihewed its utility in deflroying mois, but it is not ufed as a 
manure. 

ComppJI. It feems a general praflice through every part 
of the county, to make a compofi oflime and earth in the pro- 
portion of one cart load of lime to four or five of eartl>^ 
they ufe it as a top-drcfiing to their grafs lands, and find ix, 
voy beoeficial. 
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• IMPLEMENTS OF.HUSBANDRY. 

The PUugb of this county is tlic fwing ploBgh, ufcd tlirougU , 
all the northern counties, in which we obferved no im- 
provement. 

To fpend time in defcribing the harrow, roller, &c. that 
have been ufed in almod every part of the kingdom for fome 
centuries, would be augmenting tliis report to little purpofe i 
we ihall therefore haften to 

The Carts^ through the whole of this county, arc drawn by. • 
ailnglehorfe, and probably orginated tlirough neceflity, from • 
the fmall farmer keeping no more than one horfe. In thofe - 
times, fimplicity and cheapncfs were only confidered. Wc rc- 
collcft having feen fome of tliofe ** tumhlicarrs^^ without one • 
piece of iron about them \ the wheels were made of three pieces- % 
of wood, joined by pins of the fame material. Wc fuppofe they ^ 
had the name of tumble carrs, from the axle being made fait*^ 
ia the wheels, and the whole turning, or tumbling round to* • 
gether. But this conAru£llon has given way to the wheel with -. 
a nave and fpokes, turning round a fixed axle^ which is much « 
more managable, in quick or (hort turns, t * 

The advantages of Cngle horfe carts are fo well underflood ; 
jathis county, that, we did not fee any other ufed. 

Three (ingle horfe carts, are driven without any difficulty - 
By a man, or a boy, or even womeaand girls ; along the coaft 
more than half the carts are driven by females, and many q > 
tbefe under twenty years of age, with as fine forms and com* 
plcxlons as ever nature bellowed on the fofter fex. We can« . 
not help faying, we were difgufied at feeing them put. to thia • 
employment \ and efpecially, at their riding in (b awkward . 
a manner behind the cartr&ddle* 

* The price of a tumble can* U5i.«4be price of the other, klhd, 71. i. 
XCidy/oryokiDS. . 
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INCLOSURES. 

jTKE mountainous diftri^^s are all open, and mod probably 
will long remain fo: the cultivatable pans aie a mixture of 
x>ld inclofures and commons in:ef fperfed through every part 

• of the county. 

The iize of inclofures, in general, is in proportion to the 
Tize of farms. The ancient fields are fmall and irr^lar; tlie 

• -fences of various conftrudions i v^Us, earth mounds, thorns, 
hazle, and other bni(h-wood^ all lend cbdr aid in a greater or 
le(s degree ; and, in two or three places, we obferved large trads 
totally indofed by whin-fences, ♦ which have a very ragged, 

• flovenly, and uncouth appearance, from the numbcrlefs gaps 
where the whins have been dcftroyed by froft, an acddent to 
which that plant is very liable. We think nothing but the 

^reateft neceffity can juftify the ufe of whin-fences. 

The fields of the commons that have been divided within 
thelaft thirty years, are laid out in flraight lines, and moflly 
Inclofed by quick fencesy which ^in general have done very 
WeU. 

Th Jdvantagis that arife from indofin^ in nfpea to in-' 

ireafi rfprUua 9r value^ muft entirely depend upon the modes 
of management purfued after the indofing takes place. From 
the abundant crops produced by land, which has never grown 
grain befor^ the occupier vainly thinks that it will always 
continue to do fo ; and the deception is flill incrcifed, by the 
Simulating effe^ls of lime. But alas ! after having got nine or 
ten crops, the golden profpe£l vanifhes! the farther they 
proceed, the more they are convinced of their error; and 
growing com having become a lofing trade, the land is left to 
grais : but wliat can it produce? Already exhauiled by re« 
peated com<rop^ and over-dozes of lim^ it remains a fpee- 

tade 
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tacle of the bad effects of fuch culture, aiid a warning to 
ethers to avoid the fame courfe. Even under this treatment, 
the increafed value is in the ratio of three or four to one. Had 
thefc lands been continued in tillage only three years at one 
time ; the iirft year oats ; fecoud, fallow, turnips, or rape i 
the third, wheat or oats, or (if the foil fuited) barley fowuup 
with clover and ray grafs, and depaftured with (hcep for threc^ 
four, or five years, according to circumftances and fituations, 
we will venture to fay, the land would have gone on improve 
ing, from rotation to rotation ; would have been more pro- 
. fitable, and put on a very different afpctSl to what it does at 
prefent, and been worth double to what it now lets for. 

Tbi Advantages arifing from indofing of commons, ia re- 
fpe^ to the improvement ofjlock^ is obvious. While in a ftate 
of common, every one turns on what he pleafcs \ and there is 
generally double the quantity of fiock that there ought to be. 
The confequence is, they make no improvement ; they barely 
ixiji ; the yearly profits how fmali ! Should an enlightened 
breeder wi(h to improve his (beep, how is he to effeft it, 
while his ewes mix promifcuoufly with his neighbour's flocks? 
If he had the beft tup in the kingdom, can he be fure that 
one of his ewes would be tupped by him, while there are pro- 
bably not lefs than a fcore of his neighbour's to conteft the £b- 
malc with him. On the otiier hand, if the common were in- 
clofed, every one would (lint with that fpecies of ftock foe . 
which his allotment was beft adapted, and in fuch numbers as 
would infure profit. When he can confine his ewes within 
his own inclofure, he can make whatever experiment be 
plcafes, by putting a few^ or many ewes, to any particular 
tup, without any fear or apprehenfion of having a fpurious 
breed by the interference of his neighbours; he is alfo enabled * 
to keep his flock from many diforders. Few commons but 
have fome tra£ls of land liable to tlie rot : how are they to be 
j^revented firom depafturing upon it 7 or if the fcab^ or otiier 

£ infe^ous 
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infcflipusdifordcrs, have taken place amongft anyflodcon 
the commoiH how Is he to avoid it ? 

We cannot conceive, how inclofing of commons can dccrcafc 
population: unlefs an incrcafe of com and cattle, an incrcafcd 
demand for labourers and mechanics of various dcnomiiu- 
tions, tend to dccrcafc mankind, the contrary pofuion muft 
ceruinly hold good in an eminent degree. 

The ifcunt cfwa/leiands^ in this county, is very great :— 
Of mountainous pafture, 342,000 acres, which we fuppofc : 
not capable of impiovement from tlie plough; yet many 
• parts of thefc diftrias might be applied to planting with con- 
fiderablc advantage, and would probably in this way maicc.a . 
better return than if the foil had been in fuch a fituation as to 
admit of being converted into tillage. We were glad to fee a 
large plantation of larches thriving exceedingly well, on 
the ftcep edge of the wcA fide of Skiddaw, .lately planted by 
Mr. Storey. We hope the example will be fpeedily, and 
' extenfively, followed, by every proprietor of fimilar fituations ; 
. but, unfortunately, tlie greatcil part of thefe diftri£ls'is in a 
fiate of common, and • no itpprovemcnt of this kind can take 
place while they continue in tlut fituation : of courfe, thefiril 
' ftep to improvement is a divifion, and for every proprietor to 
know bis own pirt. ' If this cannot be done, the only 
means of improvement vlicn left, is to convert them from 
•unlimited commons to fihiced .paHures, 
. .The prcient value per a<;re, of tliefc mountainous diftriclf, . 
may be nearly eftimatcd from the following data : 

Mr« Greenhow, of Thielkeld, takes pafturagefor hisfhecp 

-I on jSkiddaw foreft for a year, at five (hillings per fcore, which 

is three pence per (heep; and fuppofing an acre keeps two 

iheep, then will ilxpence an acre be the yearly value of thefc, 

. mountaint« . Th^ can fcarcebc in a Jef& produdive ftate; an 

acre of wood, if at only grew broom*fticks, would pay much 

.better. 

0/ 
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Of ihi Commons^ in the lefs elevated parts of the county^ 
there are many, vvith large tra£ts of excellent . foil, capable of 
being improved by judicious culture, proj)er di-aining, and 
improved breeds of ihccp, to many timers their prefefit value; 
which is certainly very fmall, probably not more than from 
one to two Hiillings per acre. In a county like this, that docs 
not ralfc corn fufficient for theconfumption of its inhabitants^ 
and where it is always one- fourth or one fifth dearer than in 
an adjoining county, it is lamentable to fee fuch extenfive 
iniXsoi good corn land laying wade, of no value to its owners, 
and of no benefit to the community. Inftead of theprefent 
fcarcity of grain; large quantities* might be. yearly exported ; 
and iiidead of the ill formed,'^ poor,* flarved^ meagre animals 
that dcpafture the commons at prefent, ah -abundant fupply 
of good fat mutton,' would behad, to^ro^f the markets of tlie 
county, and alfo to fend off large fupplies to Newcaftle, Li- 
verpool, MancheAer^ and* other populous manufadturing 
places. ... 

It is difHcuIt to fay, what would be the increafed value of 
fuch land, under proper mainageme^lt ; we tliink we cannot 
be wrong. in ftating, that \l would beat Icaft from fix to eight 
times the value to the proprietors.— But of what advantage 
would it be to the public? 

We have already eftlmated that there ore ofim-") ' 

' provable Comknons in the lower part of the r<j[o»ooo 

county, . J ^ 

Out of this dedu£t for bankfides, proper for plant* ) . . • 

nig* and other unfertile places, J , 

There will be left for cultivation, . • •., 120,000 
• Suppofe this be put into a rotation of three years 1 
• , tillage, and three years grafs, then there will be f *6Pi^^ 

in tillage yearly, 3 •. 

• E 2 • * ^* -^ Soppofe 
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Suppole oncrthird for fallow, and of this, one half to be- 
tttmipt, the other lulf naked fallow for wheat, then wiit^ 
there be yearly, ^ 



Oatt,. 

Turnips^ 
Toul 



toceo 
loeoo 

lOOCO 

tcooo 
looro 



at jot. U 

At tCt. il 
•I )Mt i» 



6C090 



6oo;.co 

lOOOCO 

300000 



IIOOCOO 



at M. pr buAi. U 
at 51. p«r diito 
at 3$. por ditto 
at 3I. per acce« 



6o,ocol« 
50,000 

301000 



jfiSSiOoo 



And fuppofe the grafs- tand would keep only. •«/ fiii/-\ ^ 
per acre roorf».. then will, there bean increaleofl 
601000 Ihecp^y early; the profit of which cannot be va- r ♦'*^^ ' 
lued at Icfs than 14s. eapb» the anoiount will be, . J 



Total ralue of increafed pr.oduce„ 



- ^£. 127,000 



Draining^ is one of thofe iniprovements which, has been . 
introduced of late years into the northern counties i and where 
it is done with judgment, is, in. many fituations, of the- 
greatcft confequence.— Cumberland has. not been behind its ^ 
neighbours in adopting this beneficial, mcafure. We were 
glad to obfcrve in many places great advantages gained, both . 
by hollow and furface drains ; fome done with great art, by i 
one or more hollov/ drains running in the direction of the . 
otitburft of water, and cut deep enougli to get through the 
bed of fand or grave]. In which tlie water runs, .and by* that 
means arrcft the fource, which drowns the land below it» But 
the like intelligence has not in all places prevailed^ for we * 
often Aw the drains running in parallel dire^lions, pirpindi^ 
gular t9 ibi fiura^ and at fiich distances, as the drainer 
thought.tlie Mature of fhe foil required. This is more parti* 
cularly the cafe, where furface drains are ufed. The hollow . 
drains are filled with ftoncs when, they can be got, otherwire 
withfods. ; ' ^ ^ 
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lihur. From the number of final] farms, there Is* aix uii» • 
ceruinty of a day labourer meeting with conftant employment^ 
ai the occupiers want afliftance only on particular occafions. 

O.^ this principle we account forihe high .wages given ia 
this county i through the whole of which thereis an univer* • 
fal cuftom of giving thehbourers vi/Iualsyboth men and wo* 
men, befidei the following wages, viz* . 

For men, per day, lo^. and viAuals^ in harveft, tu\, 
and vidluals— — for women, haymaking.. Bd. and viAualaj : 
——harveft, loi/. and vi£tuals.—- The hours fi'om6ta6»^. 

The vitfiuals are eftimated at 8^. per day for men, and &^ 
for women. . Servants kept in the houfe, are only hired for 
half :a year, to prevent their gaining fettlements.— -Their ^ 
wages for that time are, a man, 6/» to jL women, a/, to 3/««-» 
Mafons, without viftuals, are from is. 3d. to 2s. per day t . 
Carpenters, i/. 6^ 

Provifms. Grain *of all -.kinds is generally very bigU^ . 
Uie average price laft.year was. 

For wheat^, . - • . 6/. 6i. per buflkL. 

Barley, -. - • . • . 3^^ &/• ditto.* 

Oats, - • - • - a/.&/. do. 

Butcher^s meat, from • 3^^ to ^. per lb* 

Butter, from • • m td. to &^ per lb. of 18 ox. *. 

Poultry. A ftubble goofe^ 2/. duck 2d. a fowl td. .t^ . 
irom 3^. to6if per dozen.^ 

///&•— 'Salmon, i\d. per lb. trout 3^. 

We fufpefl the butcher's meat, through all the maricets o£ : 
the county, is not overloaded with fat : what we faw at Car* . 
lifle and Whitehaven was lean indeed I— At the latter place, . 
we did not fee one carcais of decent mutton,-*the greateft ; 
part of it, would not have been fuffered toappiear in New- 
caftle, and many other markets, that.are.accuftomed to fee 
good mutton i a joint of lean Whitehaven mutton^ is dearer at ; 
3^. p^ lb. than the fame joint of a good fat fheep is at 5^ on 
** ^ account' 



account of tlic greater proportion of bone to eatable meat, in 
the former, to what it is in the latter. 
. RoaJsizrein general v.erygcod^ both parochial and turn- 
^ikes, except the road from Carliflc to Ncwcafllc ; fomc parts 
•of which arc very bad, and very dIfFercnt to what the fame 
road is, immediately on entering Northumberland. 

The materials arc excellent i in general lime-ftone ; but, in 
-almoft every inftanec, not broken fmrJl enough by one half. 
If thcfe hard ftones were broke fo fmall, as to pafs through a 
ring two inches in d«amctcr, and the roads made wider, and 
flat, or very nearly fo, few counties in the kingdom would 
be able to vie with Cumberland for excellent roads. 

Tbf Cbmnnrcei of this county confift s, principally, in the cx- 
qportation of coals from Whitehaven, Workington, and Mary- 
i port, to Ireland, &c. Tlie number ofveflcls employed in this 
' trade, amounts to upwards of 300, from 60 to 120 tons bur* 
^den. This lucrative trade, hasarifento its prefent impor- 
< tance^ within the laft hundred years ; it originated at White* 
> haven, fronfi theocertions of Lord Lonfdale's anceftors; to 
whom the coal in that neighbourhood principally belongs. 

Mr. Curw^en Is the principal coal owner at Workington ; 

and Mr. iSenhoufc at Maryport. * At all thofe places, coal 

^cannot be wrought faft enough to fupply the demand, veflels 

having frequently to wait fix or eight weeks before they can 

get a loading; a certain fign of an increafing trade. 

Thi 

^ ThTi flourifiiing place, in the year 1 7 51, confifted of only ene farm houft } 
in that year another houfe wua buUc It it now a neat, well built, middle- 
^fizcd maiKct-town, with 4 fmall and good harbour, inclofed by two pien; 
and contained laft year 3445 inhabiunu, which increafe about 100 ycarl;. 
The ground upon which the town is built, belonged to Humphry Seiihot ft, 
E^.who, totaeottragefeiUeri, fold off houie and yard Aeaa^ rcTerriiig a 
SrouAd rent.— 'The land around it lets for s or 3L an acre^ which wmiU nO| 
.hive been MWth SMC thaa iL had things raoaaiacd as they were is 1751. 
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The hldnufaSluris^ arc not cxtcnlivc : printing cottons at • 
Carliflci and a clieck manufa£turc (on a fmall fcale) in moft 
of the market towns, with four or five cotton millsyereftcd of 
late years near Carlifle, Dalfton, and Corby^, with a fmall fac« 
tory of Corduroys at the latter place, is all this county has to 
boaftof. 

Whether the coal trade and manufadures, have occafioned 
any imprcvements/in the agriculture of the county, is doubt* 
ful ; but they certainly have encouraged it, by making a veiy 
increafed demand for its produce. 

The lead mines on Aldftonmoor afFe& the agriculture of. 
this county very little, being more intimately coonedcd with . 
Northumberland* 



HINTS FOR IMPROVEMENT. 

The firft that prefents itfclf, is a reform In the culture of 
the arable lands. .To thofewho liave been accuftomed to- 
take two, three, four, five, &c. white crops in fucccflion, wg 
would recommend n/'i/^r to take more than ^ji^; nor^^r to 
continue their lands in tillage tmn than three j tart at we time; , 
and in the fecond year to fallow for turnips, or wheat, accord- 
ing as the foil fuits -, after turnips, barley ; and on the barley 
or wheat, fow red clover, white clover, and ray-grafs ; and 
continue in grafs, one, two, or three years, (according to fitu* 
aiion and circumftanccs) where neceffity urges.' The clover . 
may be mown for hay the firii year; but wc would recom-^ 
mend to depafture it as much as pofTible for (heep, which, of 
^11 other (locks, are the moftprofiuble^ and the moft improv-. 
ing, for land tliat has been cxhaufted by tillage. . 

'.•'..;!-.' It- 
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''It would probably be right in moft (ituations, to have one. 
*Uiird or one fourth of the farm in old grafs, for the purpofes of 
the dairy, and the (heep ftock in winter, and we would ob« 
fervc, that wh.Te land is worth 405. per acre, in grafs, it 
would be a dangerous experiment to plough it up in fuch a 
climate as Cumberland poflciles. 

Wcknowthatin fome parts of the kingdom, laftids are 
let at higher rents, for the purpofes of tillage only ; but then, 
their foi!,iclimate, and dtuation, are peculiarly good ; and it it 
a queftion, whether, if thefe lands bad been in old grafs, 
they would not have' l>eerrworth more for grazing, than they 
lirt at prefcnt for growing corn ; • probably as good as the land 
- at Pap Caftle, let at 3/. an acre, for grazing only. 

' The Stocky next offers itfelf for conGderation. Of the pro* 
I pereft breed- of horfes, and horned cattle, we have before given 
^ our fentimefits : it only remains to fuggeft, what improve- 
' ment may be made in the (heep ; cf which tliere ought tobc^ 
^ at leaft two^ if not tbreey diftinft breeds s that is, 

For the lower diftridbj a breed of imprwed long-woollcd 

(heep: 
Tor the mountainous, a breed of mountain iheep, adapted 

to the herbage zr^djituation. 
For the high, heathy ridge of mountains on the eaft fiJe 
of the county, the true Uaek-faced heath Jheep are probably 
the beft adapted i as we think them the hardteft, and bcft cal- 
culated, for Jiving tf//^/^/i(/r upon heathy of any other breed we 
know ;* of courfe a little attention to the improvement of the 
preient breed, by good tups, of the true heath Jheep^ is all 
that is here wanted.— But for thofe mountains, on the fouth 
weft part of the^ctunty, which have fo large a proportion of 
found green fward, we think a fine woolled (heep might be 

kq>t 

•Msnyortbs&rmcriy ontbcEaAbonlert, At the fame time aiTcrt, that thcif 
fliMp, now kaowa under the name of the Cttntki SreeJ, are e^ioally hirdjr 
^and wctt c a kqbts d for a monntaiaent diibrid, and much more pcofiwbk. 
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kept to advantage ; probably the South Down (he:p might do 
very well ; or at leail, a crofs betwixt t]\c. Souib Down and the 
Hirdwick Jheepi from the known . inclination thcfe: breeds 
have to make fat, the carcafs .would certainly be as good, 
and the fleece would as certainly be of ioubU valui^ as that 
of the prefent breed. 

The fleece of the South Down fliecp is atlb. at as., 
per lb. - .-••• 050 

Ditto, of the Skiddaw ibeep, i\\h. at 5s. ditto, o i 6 

Increafed value of the fleece, • • • ;C* ^ 3 ^ 



But it is probable, the wool may be deteriorated, by crofling 

with the Hcrdwick fliecp. Ifon this account we allow is. 6d. 

there will dill be an increafed value of as. a fleece. 

For the lower diftrifts, a breed of improved long-woolled 

(hcep, of 18 or 2Qlb. a quarter, would undoubtedly be hx 

more profitable, than thofe th^it are now bred, and depaflured 

upon it; and from the great portion of excellent turnip foi!, 

diAributed through every p;irt of the county, almoft every 

breeder would be enabled to fatten his ovim, if he purfued^hjp 

rotation above recommended ; and he would find, that his 

wethers at 1-4 or It year old, would be much fatter than the 

prefent breed are at 4 or 4t years old ; and that they would 

be fold for the following prices ; , 

• • f *•• *• ^V 

A wether at I i year old, • ' . • 150 

Wool, 1 fleece 81b. at 9d. per lb. * - • o 6 6 



* DcduA for wintering on turnips 20 weeks at 3d. 7 

per week, - - - -•'• .-i^^ ^ 



Ifroduce of a long-woolled wether at i J year old, v 
after deducing the expence of wintering on V 
'turnips, 3 



I 6 o 
F At 
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At Afpatria thejr feed their owa flieep, and fell 7 ^* «• »• 
' their wethsn at 4i years old to the btUcbers for i ^ ^ 
Wool,4fleece$iat».6d.eacb# *---. -q6o 

Produce ofa country bred wether 4t years old, if.i 6 o 

The expence of falving 4 years, &c« is not takon into the ac« 
count, nor deduded. 

From hence it appears, that tlie prefeat breed of (Iieepare 
kept three years for nothings or that the unproved breed of 
long-wooUed flicep will leave as much profit in one year, as 
the prefent breed do in four ; or a flock, of 25 of thefe lon£« 
vrooilcd iheep, would leave as much profit as 100 of the pre- 
fent race, and that fbrgrafs only, as the expence of winter- 
ing on turnips was deducted in the above ftatement. 

We have already pointed out, that inclojing of commont 
would be a great fource of improvement in this county, could 
it be done at a moderate expence, and on equitable terais ; 
the charges of obtaining an a£l of parliament, and the 
various additions made thereto, by the ingenuity of the 
practitioners of the law, are in fome cafes three or four times 
more than all the other expences put together. Surely tliis 
might be avoided by a general ad» The Houfe of Commons 
has already laid a foundation by the Handing orders refpeA- 
ing fuch bills.— If two thirds of the proprietors requeft a dlvi« 
iion, we fee no rcafon why they (hould be put to the expence 
of obtaining an z€t of parliament^ becauie two or three, or 
poflibly c«^ 0ff/, ignorant or ill natured perfon or perfbns are 
abfurd enougb to oppofe it. 

Anothergr<atfi)urcoof wealth might be derived from wa^ 
Urei nuaJows.'^Thc only attempts we faw of this fpecles of 
io^ovcment, that had the leaft rdemblance to a watered mea- 
dow laid wi by ar^ wasalBlettam (about fix miles caft of 

Cadiflc) 
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Carliflc) beionjmgtoMr. Richardfonof Rickcrby, to^vhom 
his country is highly indebted, for the fpirited example he has 
fct in many other improvements. Wc were forry to find, 
there was little more water than what was colle^led by r&lns ; 
the rirlgcs narrow and long ; the trenches ftnall, and inade- 
quate to carry a fufficicnt quantity of water, for the purpofe 
intended. It is unfortunate, that the firft attempt (hould have 
been made in fuch a fitaation, and under fuch circumftances, 
in a county fo pregnant with favourable fituations, ^nd the 
water offuch an excellent quality, uncdntaminatcd with mine* 
ralpatticles, or infufions that ate fufpe<flcd to be inimical to 
vegetation. The ftreams are not confined to any particular 
iidn& : they ate found equally pure, whether they have their, 
fource, from the Limefione rocks on the eaftern and middle 
parts of the county ^ or from tl\6 immcnfe mountains ofblue 
ilate rock, in the fouth weft difiriiSt. Niimberlef s are the ri- 
vulets that might be employed witli the gre^itCil advantage in 
watering, and in moft places would be turned over the land 
at the leaft expence ; being obliged, at prefent, tobtekcpt witliin 
thdr bounds by proper fences ; and feem to folidt their indo« 
Icn? owners to employ them, for their own emolument, and 
the benefit of the public. 

There are alio many fine opportunities for employing the 
large rivers ; many hundred acres of the flat tra£^ of land be- 
low Kefwick, to the top of Baflenthwaite-lake, might be irri- 
gated, and prevented from being overflowed by embankii^ig; a 
large portion near the foot of the lake is capable of the fame 
improvement. InEflcdale, Lord Muncafter has a fine oppor- 
tunity of watering an extenfive tra£l— near Carlton, on the 
Pettcril, on the Ellen, and at many other places, we observed, 
where irrigation might be applied to great advantage. 

We made an excurfion to the bifliop of Landaff *s, at Col- 
gartli Park, where that refpcdable prelate has a moft admira- 
ble fiiuation for watering.— He purpofes to have a man fiiom 
ihofe parts where the prance is bcft undef flood ; a plan we 

F 2 WgWy 
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higlily approve ; and from his known fcicntiflc knowledge, 
enlarged ideas, aAivity, and pcrfevcrancc in every good pur- 
fuit, wc have no hefiution in faying, that future improvers 
will revere his m.mory, and admire the man, for adding to the 
ehara<5ler oizgwdlfijhop^ that of ^go9d farmer \ and for blef« 
fing thefe northern regions, by the introduction of a pra£ticc^ 
from v^hich fo many, and fuch great benefits, are to refult.— « 
To this pbce, we hope, the Cumbrians will rcfort, to be 
taught the moft improved modes of irrigation, and by in* 
troducing the praAice into their own countrVi will reap the 
rewards i^hich it is fo highly capable of affording, from this 
iburce of improvement. 

. We believe, great advantages might be gained by embank- 
ing; efpedally on the marfhes of Burgh, RowcliiF, Abbey 
Holm, and at the mouth of the Duddon. To point out the 
mode by which this could be beft accomplilhed, would require 
a more particular furvey; it is fufficient| on this occafion, to 
hint, that it may be done, and that great advantages would 
accrue from it, not only to many individuals, but to the public 
at large. 



OBSTACLES TO IMPROVEMENT. ' 

One great obftacle to improvement, feems to arifc, from a 
laudable anxiety in the cuftomary tenants, to have their Tittle 
pau-imony defcend to their children. Thcfe fmall properties 
(loaded with fines, heriots and boon days, joined to the nc« 
ccflary expcnce of bringing up and educating a numerous fa« 
mily) can only be handed down, from father to fon, by the 
utmoft thrift, hard labour, and penurious living; and every 
little faving being hoarded. up for the payment of the iventful 
Jim^ leaves nothing for the expences of travelling, to fee im* 
proved modes of. culture; and to gain a knowledge of the 
management and profits of different breeds of (lock; and be 

convinced, 
4 
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convinced, by ocular proofs, that their ovtn fituations are ca- 
pable of producing fimilar advantages. . And even (hould 
they b^ half inclined to adopt a new pradice, prud(^lCC whif* 
pcrs» that) (hould the experiment fail, it wovild require the 
' ?avingi of many years to u.ake good the deficiency. 

The (ufl^mary tenun is aIlowod» on all hands, to be a great 
grievance and check to improvement. Would not this be 
bed done away on the divifion of commons, as was the cafe 
at Brampton, &c. where Lord Carlifle had x*x2th for his 
confcnt as Lord of the foil, and for enfranchifing the a^ot- 
xnents. There are other Lords who afk i-4th for their con« 
fent and cnfranchifmg. f The yearly value of the various 
cuftonis, fines, &c. might be eafily fettled by commiflTioners ; 
and twenty- five years purchafe, on this value^ be the price of 
enfranchifement, which might be allowed out of tlie allot* 
ment, upon the divifion of a common ; or paid in money, at 
the option of the tenant. 

On thefe terms, neither party would have reafon to com- . 
plain; but where a tenant cannot enfranchife, under forty 
years (iurchafe, it would be a humane z^ of the Legiilaturc 
to relieve thcfc bonda^ers by law, or laudable in the Board 
of Agriculture, to induce fuch lords of manors, to accept a fair 
equivalent, for thefe dregs pf vaflalage. 

Lifting m LeafeSy or leafes for five or feven years, is another 
great obl\acIe to improvement. To fuch proprietors of land 
we would beg leave to hint, that no tenant will ever make 
improvements under the uncertainties of a Jhort Uafe^ much 
lc($ where there is none. A tenant, may be well convinced, 
that by proper culture, draining, improved breeds of ftock, 
[ &c. he could make his farm, in a few years, worth 9ne third 

^ more than it is at prefent ; but this cannot be done witliout 



t The portion given to the lords of manon, for their confent ai lor4 of the' 
r<L'il, in moil parts of tl;e kingdom, is one-flxteeoth. The part to be allowed for 
cnfranchiiing will depend on the nature of the tenure. 
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laying out money : fuppofe xool. and fuppofc, by this means, 
tlie increafed yearly value of his crop is 20I. Now it Is clear. 
It will be fix years before he can be repaid the principal and 
intcreft of tlie fum expended. Should his kafe expire in the 
fiftli year, he would be a lofer ; and ihould he have no leafe, 
he might be turned ofFhis hrm at the end of the fecond year* 
Under fuch circumftances, the chance of lofs is much greater 
than theprof|)e£l of gain. By reafoning in this manner, he 
. concludes, that it is fafer to have his lool. at intereft at 5 p^r 
ant. than rifqueit in improving his farm under fuch uncer« 
tainties ; and that it will be the fureft game to take every ad^ 
vantage of the farm in his power. 

On the other hand, if his leafe had been for twenty-one 
years, he would have forefeen, that, by laying out this tool. 
he would gain 200I. and, as ^ the hope of reward fwcetcns 
^ labour," he would have doubled his exertions, and gone 
on from improvement to improvement \ that, at the expira* 
tion of l;is term, his landlord would have the fatisfadion of 
feeing his tenant having acquired a competency, his farm in- 
creafed in value at leaft one-third, and the community bene- 
fited by the increafed produce. Wc have heard, it is true^ feme 
arguments urged in favour of letting no leafes^ which, we 
are perfuaded, cannot long take hold of any liberal and be« 
nevolent mind, enlightened by fcienc^ or anxious, to pro* 
mote the trueinterefis of the country. 
^ It fccms to be univerfally agreed, that i\iz payment of tithes 
inkind^ is a material obftacle to the advancement of agricuU 
turc. According to the prefcnt mode of collefting this tax, 
it is not a tentli of the natural produce of the land j but a tenth 
of the eapital employed in trade. If a man employs lOoA in 
trade, he receives his profits, without any deduftion ; but if 
he ihould lay out this 100/. on a fpecularion of improving a 
piece of land, (fay, draining a bog) he finds, if his fchcmc 
fuccecds, tl«t the produce is not all his own ; the tithe owner 
comes, and takes a^-ay one tenths (which is probably all the 

3 M'^^ 
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profit^ afterdedu£ling common intereft for the money expend^ 
ed) \ and this, from off land that never afforded any tithe 
fince the creation, nor ever would have dom^ had not this fpU 
ritcd improveri laid out his lOO/. on improving this bog, rather 
than employing it in trade^ where he could have received at 
leaft 10 per cent for his money. The bog would then have 
continued unprofitable, and the tithe owner v/ould have re» 
ceived no injury i for neither h^ nor any of his predcceilbrs^ 
had ever reaped any advantage from it. This obllacle cer- 
tainly might be removed, by giving a fair equivalent for 
tithes; the value of x^hich ought to be cfLuhated, fi'om what. 
the land would produce, without any aid of foreign manur^ 
cr extra expences of the nature above ftated» 



MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 

The practice of ufing iingle horfe carts, we would recom- 
mend to the notice of other countries ; we have long been con« 
vinced of their utility, and are happy in having an opportunity 
of Hating to the public a few fa£U| which will fully evince 
their fuperior advantages. 

The horfcs of Cumberland are not of a large fize^ one 
fifteen hands high, of a light form, that will anfwer either for 
riding or drawing, feldom draws lefk in a fingle horfe cart 
than - - - • 12 CWT# ' 

The common load for a inj^ i&tfi^ of the above 1 
fizc, - - • - • J 

The carriers from Brampton toNewcaftle^over 7 .g 
a hilly country, carry frequently, • - i 

We 
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Wc met a boy (eighteen years old), a carrier 1 
from Longtown to Ncwcaftlc, driving five V x6 
tf jr//, in which were four ion on each cart, J 

A fmglc horfc cart carries ten piggs of lead, o^ J j . 
twelve ftonc each, which is - - - i 

From the above it may be fairiy concluded, that the com- 
mon load for a fingle horfe cart^ will be about 15 cwt. 

• In moll countries, a two horfe cart feldom car- 7 ^ocwt. 

ries more than, - - - i 

Nor a three horfc cart more than, ... 30 
Here a boy or a giri drives two fmgle hoife 7 

carts, and carry - - * * 

Of 90urfc, tw9 borfts^ yoked in fingle Iforfe carts^ will draw as 
much as three horjes yoked in one eart. 

A common carrier at Cariiflc, who many years employed 
a waggon, has laid it afide, and now ufes fmgle horfe cam 
only ; as he finds^ he can, by that means, carry much greater 
weights. 

l*hc fuperior goodnefs of the roads in Cumberland may, 
in a great meafure, be attributed to the univerfal ufc of fingle 
horfe carts. Wherever waggons are ufed, they are the dc- 
HruAion of roads, efpecially in hilly countries, where they 
are obliged to lock the wheels \ the banks arc in a manner 
ploughed up with them, and the nine inch wheels arc, in 
reality, no more than three inx.h wheels, by the artful mode 
of laying on the middle courfe of tyre, which is raifed an inch 
above th<; reft -, inftead of being nearly exempted from tolls, 
every horfe drawing in a waggon, ought to pay treble to what 
fliould be exaAed from a horfe drawing an ^ fingle horfe eart. 
Of what ufc arc waggons i (except to dcftroy the roads ?) it 
is dear, that the fame number of horfes yoked in fmgle horfe 

carts, 
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cirts, ^m draw more tlian when yoked fix or eight togctrjcr i 
iingle horfe carts are eafier loaded and unloaded, are much 
more handy, for almoft every purpofe j and fix or eight may 
be driven by a man and a boy, which is a trifling additional 
expence. If a middle fized Cumberland horfe draws 15 
cwt. a large flrong waggon horfe will as eafily draw 20 cwu 
and which, we know, is done in fome parts of the kingdom. 

Our veracity may probably be called in queftion, when we 
afTcrt, that we fcarce ever faw a mole-hill in the inclofcd 
grounds of moft parts of Cumberland. On inquiry, we found, 
they had a moft excellent pra£tice^ for every parilh to let 
the dcfiroying of their moles, for a Urm cfyears^ at a certain 
yearly fum ; which is raifed in the fame manner as the para* 
chial taxes, and does not now exceed a halfpenny an acre i 
which, they juftly obferve^ was much cheaper than they could 
have the groundfcaUJ/or^ were the moles not deftroyed in 
this manner* It is a pity, but there was a law to oblige 
every parifii in the kingdom, to deftroy their moles in the 
fame manner. And probably it would be right to have fome 
fimilar mode for deftroying rats, fo great a huifance to the 
farmer. 

Th: bed mode of improving black peat earth, being a defi- 
deratum of great confequence, the more fa£ts that can be col* 
Ie£lcd upon this head, the more likely to obtain the obje£fc 
fought for. 

At BIcttarn, Mr Richardfon has made great improvement^. 
on a poor black moory foil, growing very ihort heath ; in its 
original (late, not worth fixpence per acre, probably not three- 
pence. He ploughs in autumn, and lets it lie till the autumn^ 
following I then ploughs acrofs ; and the next fummer makes: 
a complete fallow, which he limes, after the rate of two hun- 
dred buihels per acre; and in April or May following, fows* 

G it. 
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it witli graft feeds, (without com) in the foUowing propor- 
tions : 

X" s. D. 

White dovcr, - 6/. per acre, -040 
Red ditto, - 3/. ditto, -016 
Ribgrafs, - - 6/. ditto, -020 
Ray grafs, - - 3 Buflicls per acr^ o 10 6 
Common hay feed, 18 dirto^ - o 18 o 



Expcnce per acre of grafs feeds, - /. j 160 



On a part of the fallow, tliis year, we faw fomc drilled tur- 
nips, worth 3/. an acre : in addition to the lime, they Jiad 
fifty fmgle cart horfe load of dung per acre. We think, that ' 
a crop of rape might begot for fpringfced, without dung, 
which would certainly be better than a naked fallow. The 
lands that have been laid down two years were full of graft, 
and excellent pafture for flieep , but to make them thus 
produaive, they are loaded with the foUowing expences ; 

L. S. D. 

Eight ploughings at five fljillings per acre, . a o o 

Harrowings, 040 

Lime, 200 buflicls, and leading, ---500 
Grafsfeeds, - . . - . 1 16 b 



Total cxpencc per acr^ - . . £^ g 



o o 



^ Near Naward Caflle^ Mr. Ramfliay has made great exer- 
tions in reclaiming peat-mofs, iy thrmhs it up with afpadt 
into round ridges feven yards wide; the top being from 
twelve to eighteen inches higher than the furrow, which is 
3 cut 
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cut deep enough to a£t as an open drain. In this flatc It lies 
all winter: in the fpring following, he covers it near an inch 
thick, with a comport, formed of five load of earth to one 
of lime ; and, upon this drefTmg, fows, 

Common hay- feeds, xabufhels per acre. 

Kay-grafs, - ' 2lb. ditto, 

Ril>grafs, - 2 or 31b. ditto. 

Where the land is dry enough, they plough ; and, to the 
above quantity of grafs-feeds, add a few pounds of white 
clover. 

Mr. Ramfliay ufes few hollow drains. Thofc that require 
to be three or four feet deep, he flopcs ofF at the fides, into 
which the furrow drains empty. Wc faw fomc lands that had 
been done two years 5 the ray-grafs and rib- grafs growing 
well; the woolly holcus (bolcus lanatus) in abundance: it 
comes naturally on all fuch foils ; but is a grafs that few kinds 
of flock Will eat, un^efs compelled by hunger. 

Mr. Ramfliay informed us, the expences of making thefe 
improvements amounted to zol. an acre« 

Thebcrt account we could obtalii of commons, divided by 
a£l of parliament, were^ 

Sowerby, about 2$ years fince. 
Scdbcrgeham, about 30 years fince. 



Stainton, 


20 


Culgaith, , - 


20 


Carlton, 


'5 


Skelton, 


— 


Brampton, 


7 


Irthington, 


['* 


Ncwby, • 


3 


Farlam, 


Xi 



At the four laft places, tlie lord of the manor had x-X2th for 
his confent as lord of the foil, and making the allotments 
freehold : at moit of the others tlie lord had i»8th. 
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TO THE READER. 



IT is requeiled that thlsj>aper, may be returned to the Board of Agri«> 
culture, at its ofEce In London, with any additional remarks and obfer- 
vations which may occur on the perufa], written en the margm, as (boA 
as may be convenient. 

It is hardly neceflary to add, that this report, is, at prelent, printed and 
circulated, for the purpofe merely of procuring farther information, reipe^fc* 
ing the hufbdndry of this diftrid, and of enabling every one, to contribute 
his mite, to the improvement of the country. 

The Board has adopted the fame plan, in regard to all the other 
counties in the united kingdom ; and will be happy to give every aiSftwce 
in its power, to any perfou wlio may be deHrous of improving his breed 
of cattle, flieep, &c. or of trying any ufeful experiment in huibandry.- 

London^ Fsb* 1794. 
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LANCASHIRE. 



tvPASHIRE w a lOMitiftie county, the 

V TTd Ae Irifl. S» , .ecorJing tS Gou8>> « « «» 
Jaanel, and tiw inin<ac-» _ \r,ft to Weft • 200 

Ifeom North to South ; 3* from Eaft to Weft . ooo 
r«Ta circumference and conuins- ,..50.000 acres. 
.oooboufcs, and 140.000 inhabitant.*. 
Cdine to Cary. this" county i. 73 •»' "j^^f ^J* 
Tand ago in- circumference; contammg ..7^ 
^:L. or..o8S.oooacre.. (which arc dmded ant^ 
hesD, and 26 market towns. 



«,,etek« «o-« former P»f^ * ^^ « u« caumy •£ MkWl.* 

Ul«ro(ih.Uftc«turT. *=7*T^,,fl5on.f«rl«- !•»««»*«-*»•'*• 
wH«»*tt» hat* »«>"««»» ooafiaww «»»■» 
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But the true dimcnCons of the county are as follows ♦ ; 
\t% grcatcft length 74. miles» breadth 44^ miles. Its cir- 
cumference (crofling the Ribble, at NclTvcth Bmk) 7^2 
miles, containing 1765 fquarc miles, and 1,129,600 
ftatutfc acres. — ^Total number of parilhcs, with the addi* 
tional ones, 62. 

The (hapc of the countv of Lancafter is fomcwhat 
iimilar to that of England, Wales, and part of Scotland ; 
#. g. fuppofc beyond the fartds reprtfent part of Scotland ; 
the river Loyne, and the inlet which runs up to Cochcr- 
liam, the rivers Mcrfey and Die; that traft called the 
Filde, the principality of Wales; the Ribble, Brillol 
Channel»and thcScvw-rn; and, again, the river Mcifcj% 
the fouihern boundary of Cority, by the Englilh Channcli. 
the fouthern boundary of the kingdom. The indentures 
upon the Eastern parts of the county have a ftrong funi^ 
larity will) the indentures of Uie ealbrn part of thp.king- • 
dom. 

The ridge of mountains, which bounds this county on 
thccaftera fide, from Yorkfhire, and which luns through 
not only Yorkfliirc, but Chellurc, Derbylhirc, and Staf* 
forddiire, &c« and called, not improperly, the Back*hcnc 
of the kingdom, being the moil elevated ground on the 
ifland, fcrccns Lancafliire* more particularly from the 
ungenial eaflern blaft, the frofts, blights, and infcds, 
which infeft the countries^ bordering upon the German 
ocean ; and though the high mountains may caufe a 
greater quantity of rain to fall in this diilriA, as appears 
by rain*gauges kept for that purpofe, than in the more in- 
terior parts of the kingdom T yet this county, fanned'with 
the Weilcrii gales, or North- Weft breezes, has a Hdu- 
brity of air or atmofpherci to which may be attributed the 

* Cdtculaud upon tliis oceafion by Mr. Willi.im Yntes, who (urvcyeU and 
fulilift&gd s m^p af Um souiM^ U Laatadcr i a Uic ye ir 1 78 6» 
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ti^our and aftivity of the inliabitants, who arc, if tciii- . 
pcratc, generally long-lived* The faline particles, with - 
which the wefierly winds are loaded, may alfo not a little 
contribute to the verdure of tlie fields* Snow continues 
but a fliort fpacc of time here upon ^thc ground, perhaps, 
owing to the (late of the air from the above caufe. ' 

Lancafhire has fomc local advantages, which have been 
tbc caufc of rendering tlie county fo famous for iu 
jnanufa^ures* Thefc in a great meafure depend upon 
the two moll material articles of coal and water; the. 
former of which lies in immenfe beds towards the Southern 
and middle part *, and the many rivers, &c. which in fo 
many places interfcil'l the county, together, with th& 
fprings, have together had no fmall effect upon the agri* 
culture of this diftrifi, as will be fccn hereafter. 'I'hc.' 
Nortliirn, and North-Eaft diftrifts, produce limc-ftbne ^ 
in abundance, but no calcareous matter but marie is ^ 
found towards the South; a fmall quantity of lime-ftonc 
pebble upon the bank.s of the River Merfey excepted. 

Bciides water and coal, this county alfo produces {tone,. 
of various denominations* Near Lancafter (upon the 
common) is an extcnfive quarry of excellent free-ftonci. 
which admits of a fine poIifli.Thc county town (Lancafter) 
is built wholly of this ilonc, which| for its ncatnefs, is; 
excelled by few towns in the kingdom. Flaggs and grey 

ilMcs are dug up at Holland, hear Wigan. Blue dates arc: 

* Calls hay« not been found, as it is faid. farther' north in tlie count/ tbani [ 
Choc Icy anU Culne (a). The next bed of.tluit ufeful nniclei after a Ipnj f|iace 
appean as^in in immenfe quantities at Welchoven and Newca{lle*upon-Tyne« ^ 
Th: unnel (.1 fpecies of coal lefcmbling blKk marble) lies chiefly al Haigh,. 
nur Wigan, and (iccup'es'a fpncc, as ii is faid,* oC aboitt four miles fqivire. 

t Near Uiglv is found linio. cf a peculiar quality, wl^h refids llie . 
effcwis of water, and is. tltcrefme applied to. the. conftru^oaof ciftcrasto 
Ua waur, and mortar for building under waur., ' ' ' '. ■ * 

Cf} Soc the ma|9.«-<-»Ther k fald tQ bs a hundred about |Iorob/« 
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got iQ large ijuantities in the mountains, called Conlf^bne^ 
and'Tclberthwaite fells, near Hawkfhead. Great quantities 
arc exported. Tlicy arc chiefly diflinguifhed into three 
cladcs, VIZ. London, country, and hm* flatc, which are 
Talocd in. proportion, London bcft, &c. Copper mines in 
tlie Nortb have been worked, but without much fuccefr. 
The beft fcythe-ftones are obtained at Rainfbrd, well 
Dvrought on the fpot. Iron ore, in large quantities, is 
obtained near Lindle, between Ulverftouc and' Dalton, 
in Low Furnefs. 

Tb^ features of this county are, in many places, 
ftrongly marked ; towards the North they are bold and 
pi Aurefque, diverfiiied with alpine mounuins and fertile 
vales. The North'Eaft part of the county, Blackburn, 
Clitheroy Haflingden, &c. is. rugged, interfpcrfed with 
many rlvalets, with a tliin ilratum of upper foil; tlie 
fouthern part more foftcned, and the plains more fer* 
iilized : along the iea coaft» the land is chiefly flat, and has 
the appearance, iu many phices, as if formerly covered by 
the ocean. 



SOIL. 

Few countries produce greater varieties of'foil^ whicir 
yet does not change fo rapidly as in fome others. 

The greateft proportion of that di{lri£t, which lies 
between the Ribble and the Merfey, has for its fuperficics 
a fandy loarot well adapted to the produQion of almoit 
every vegetable that has yet been brought under cultivation, 
and tlut to a degree, which renders itimpoflible tocilimate, 
the advantage which might be obtaitvedi by improved and 
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/opcriof mtntgcmcnt. The fubftratiim of ^I?I$ foil it 
geiiertliy tb6 red rock, or clay-marl. There U alfo a black 
fandy loam, fomething dj{lin£l from the above defcription, 
which has M red rock, but the fubftratum white fand, 
vnder tvliich tl clay and then marie. There are alfo' 
tracks of white fand lands, and fome little, pebbly-gravel 
lands. There are many large tra£ts whkh come under the 
denomination otmoffaf and fome fliif, but iio. obdurate. 

cby lands. 

There is a kind of land which throws^ up great quantities: 
of njfti, not owing to fprings, but to a thin flratum of 
furfiice fo'J^ under which lies a bed of matter, principally, 
compofed of clay, which docs not admit the water ta 
penetrate; therefore, the upper furface, or. foil, is kept in a. 
continual fpungy ilate (if not furface drained) and produces- 
ruflies and other four graflcs% 

Marie has a good efFe£t upon thefe lands ^ for, beiides its* 
ufual qualities, it renders the foil differ, and enables i(» 
to refift and throw off the furface water more effciSkually* t 

Moor lands which are in a ilate of nature, and produce* 
heath, and other wild plants* are of various qualities and 
different natures, being very cxteniive indeed, and much r 
more fo than might have been, expefted, in a county fo*. 
populous, and confojuently wheie lands muft be fo^ 
valuable. 

There are diftiiiaionsv or names of foil, not- neceffary^ 
perhaps, on this occaiion, to particularize more minutely 
than, that the vales are in general fertile, but have lefs of 
that quality as they approach nearer to the higher lands. 
Many lands are. liable to bo overflowed, ai^d their crops 
fwept away by the floods j greaf exertions have been niado 
in opening the comfe of the river Alt^ and fome thoufanc^ , 
pound* been expended in that work, and the water has 
been thereby kept withiu narrower bounds^ and of con- 
fc^ucnce the produce of the earth has becu better, prefer vcd 
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to the laTOFious cultivator. Embankments have alfo bceit 
tnade, where the river empties itfclf; but the foil gained 
has been chimed by the Lord of the Manor: 

Much of this kind of work yet remains to be done ; but, 
like many other good things under contemplation, has 
hitherto been prevented by diverfity of opinion, or the* 
clafhing of different interefts. 

Property. Since the introduAIon of manufafturcj, 
property has become more minutely divided. But there 
remain proprietors who ftili hold very cxtenfive pofTcfnons, 

The remark made by Camden, in his Britannia, of 
the number of ancient families, bearing the names of the 
places where they refide, and whence they took their 
names, is flill applicable to this county, /• g. Atherton, 
Bold, Fazekerlcy^ Formby, Hulton, Mawdflcy, Townly, 
TrafFord, &c. 

' The' yeomanry, formerly numerous and rcfpcftablc, 
have greatly diminiflied of late, but are not yet extin£t ; 
the great w*ealth which has in many inftanccs been lb 
rapidly acquired by fomc of their neighbours, and pro- 
bably heretofore dependants, has ciFcrcd futiicicnt tempta* 
tion to venture their property in trade, in order that they 
xnight keep pace with thefe fortunate adventurers* 

In moft townfhips * there is one farm, ftill diftinguifhcd 
by the name of tlie Old Hall, or Manor Houfe (the rc(i- 
dencc formerly of the great proprietor of that diilri£l) which 
is of larger extent than any of the adjoining or neighbour- 
ing farms. Few of thefe farms, however^ exceed 600 
fiatutc acres ; many do not extend to the amount of 20o# 
But the more general fize of fiirms is. from 50, 40, 30, 
down to ao acres apiece } or even fo much as will keep a 

^ TtM pariflm of Uncafhiro aw apdn fubdividcd into towoihipfc 
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borfc or cow only j or one of tliefc, as is nioft con- 
venient. 

Although there is a mixture of arable, and grafs land, 
yet the latter, from the above ftatcmeut, muft greatly pre- 
ponderate, and that to fuch a degree, that it has been fre- 
quently afTcrted, that the corn raifcd in Lancaihire, would 
not fupport the inhabitants more than 3 months in the 
year, fo that the cheapeft way of obtaining corn, is to 
purchafe it at other markets. 

. The lands in the immediate vicinity. of the great towns, 
arc chiefly employed in pafturage ; at a remoter diftancc, 
in pafturage and meadow, immenfe quantities of hay 
being requiilte for the number of borfes and cows kept 
therein. Near fome places, fuch as Bolton ^, beiides the 
demand for lands under hay and grafs, .a great number of 
acres arc occupied as bleaching grounds ; and throughout 
llic whole of the county, there are, in different places, 
many acres of rich land^ covered with yarn, or cloth, 
under various operations. 

Tliefc feveral caufes have had a tendency to change the 
fyOemof the agriculture of the county, and to convert the 
arable grounds into grafs lands ; and this fyfleni of manage- 
ment fccms yearly increafing, even in thofe parts which 
were formerly confidercd as the great corn diftrifts ; fuch 
as that fertile foil under the denomination of the Filde, a 
traft of land from the North of tlie Ribbki along the coaft 

* In the neighbourhood of Bolton, bleaching of the very beft quality in the 
kingdom is performed $ ahd there is as much insenuity difplayed aroou^a the 
axtificers, in Bolton, and its neighbourhood, as in any pan of the county. 
BokoD has been long celebrated* 

" Bolton upon Moore Market (londith moft by cottons and cawrds yome. 
Diven villages in die Moores abowte Bolton do roakt cottons. Nather tho 
Tcite nor ground aboute Bolton is fo good as at Byri* Tbcy bunio as Bolton 
funcaoale, but more fe cole, of tlio wkh the pities be not far oL Theyburao 
tttffe aUo«** IdfamTi liiitatjf v. vii* /w 49^ 
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as far as Cocker-Sands, to the turnpike road on the 
iaft. 

It U true that cheefe ♦ may be imported'; but milk muft 
be raifcd nearly upon the fpot where it is coafumed, and 
frefh-butter docs not improve by carriage. Milk is the 
chcapcft food, and probably the hcalthiell, that can at this 
day be purchafed. It U no wonder then that the de- 
mand for this article (hould be great in this populous 
country, and near the great towns— upon this occafion it 
may be proper to fay fomething upon tlie prefcnt fyflem 
of. 

Cow Keeping. The cows kept in tlic neighbourhood of 
Liverpool, and within the compafs of 6 miles, are, after 
fapplying the family, principally f)r the purpofe of 
furni(hing tlie Liverpool market with milk and butter X. 

• There if miich cheefe made in tliis cnunty : andalfo, of excellent qujility ; 
in many rfffpe^i t<iunl to t!)C Cliethire, in funic fupcri(»r. The cheefe maJe 
in i!m viciiiiry of Leigh, Ne\a borough, &:c. for its miUlnvff and rich flatoor 
always he.in an a«!v.'>nced price at maiket (<i) ; and ii is fomewhac rcmaikaHIe 
ih^ Uie very beft dairy (as is ufually reckoned) is t!ie very word bnd ; ihe 
fo.l noc hcios above s or 3 inches deep (^). Superior, if only on the fiUIowing 
account«-the L>anca(hiie cheefe is free from x\v\\ mixture of colauring niAtter, 
which, through the artifice of U^ovt^ or the Mly of tlie confunicrs, paiiicu* 
]aily thofc of the metropolis* is, contrary to the inclination and better judge- 
ment of the Chelbire dairy*women, infufcd into tlie milk. Kay, the fafior not 
cnly refufcs to purctiafe^ but fiipplics the nnette at his own expence, \viih this 
<fi*us, which, inAead of adding the lead bsnefiti i> kn )wn to injure the goad 
qual'tty of the cheefe 2 fuch is at prefent the infatuatinj; fcdly of f;iihion. 

f A few farmers tliere are that do net carry their milk to market, but 
^ii|H>rc of it at borne. 

\ Buiser-milk is an article of food throughmu the greateil part of this 
county. Wlicn made into porridge, and thickened with a lit;lc oatneal, and 
fweetenid with treacle, it become* an agrecahlc, nouriihing, wliolcfome, and 
clicap fufM : Uie fweer, mixed with the ncid of the milk, makes it very p^cafunt % 
mixed with xva'cr it is rendered a good beverage at n!.-als, coot, refrefltinj;, and 
qiicudiir.g in fummer. It it fometiroes mixed with butteri and tlius ufcd to 
potatoes. 

(u) About I Of pew ctvf, 

U) TbeUnd^in Well Leigh and WeA Houghton. 
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There 1$ milkt it is true, brought to town * from a con- 
Udcrablc greater diftancc ( lO miles) but the general dillancc 
feems no more than what is above flated. In tlie town of 
Liverpool alone, there arc a conliderabte number of cowa 
kept, to the amount of 5 or 600. A linglc ticld, for aa 
outlet in the day-time, is procured at a very advanced rate 5 
but the principal food is hay, and grains from the 
breweries. 

Thofc who arc fuppofed to follow the bcft fyftem of 
management, with a proper capital, feldom keep the fame 
cow more than one calf, except fonie particular favourite. 
They arc purchafcd at the time of calving, and the calf is 
immediately fold to feeders for the market, who generally 
refide in Worral Hundred, Chefliirc, and who keep cows 
for that purpofc, and difpofe of their milk and gets a live* 
llhood that way. The cows, when they fail of yielding a 
ccruin quantity of milk (about 6 quarts pit day) are, if in 
proper condition, difpofed of to the butcher ; and, if pro* 
perly kept, to advantage, /• /. for more than the firft cod f. 
All the cowkecpcrs do not follow this good practice ; and 
fome who regularly change their cows, do it fiequently at 
the lofs of two guineas per head. 

The 

* Tho conveyance of milk hat of late yean been in wooden veflTeli in cartf, 
infteaa of Uic bucks of tiorfcs, as foimeily. One liorfe can convey a sreacer 
\m\\\vj in a cart, with more eafe, than on his back, befides aifonlinf roor« 
comfortable accommoiUtions to tlie good woman, wlio alfo can carry along 
wtth her milk fomc 1 ttlo ga*-Jcn«Au(f, according to Ureieafon of the year 1 and 
ihcre are but few mUk-canricrs Uut do not take a few greens. Sec from their 
gardens, which they aan difpofe of annongft their cuftomers, whilil they are 
felling oif their milk. Of late thefo milk-carts have been covered with ratnted 
caavafik upon hoopsi alfording a very good fcreen from Uio feverity of iho wea* 
lUr. 

t One MayO| who has a milk farm upon this eftate of T. Bntterwortli 
^yley, Efq. of Hope, near Manchefter^ informed iiS| that he generally fold 
Ills ftock off to the butcher^ at an advance of two guineas more than tlio 
ori^iaaljurcluliBf But his Uodlord has fumiOicd him with the greateft con* 
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The Liverpool cowkeepcr does not aim to make batter; 
his fyftem ist to fell milk and cream j but in the fummer 
feafon, when milk flows into the town from many quar« 
ters, a market fufficient to take ofF the whole, may not 
always be found, and then he is under a neceiTity of 
claiming it, and making butter, or difpofing of it iu 
chcefe, or fome other way : but the confumption of milk 
and cream is univerfal ; and to thefc two articles hisgreateft 
attention is direAed. 

A good cow (hould give daily 1 2 quarts, and the price 
of cream is generally 14^. ftr quart ; new milk %d. per 
quart, and inferior milk id. pn quart**. A Cow ftaiids the 
keeper in about is. pa day, for food, attention, &:c. fo 
that with contingencies and lofTcs that ftequcntlyjuppcu to * 
the (lock, there is but barely a living profit f left toabufincfs, 

renKnccf, arnS ihe completeft farm-ynrd obfcrvcil in this rurvey(.4)| froro 
ivhich he h«s profited, aiul met its pr«iifo for his gnnt indiillry and 
«xcclle;iK fyllcm, wh'ch is to feed thcin with the choicell hny, and opening 
fjcd ill wiutcr; templing ihcir appetites, by onciiiic \\U co^s ooly fmall 
c|iiautities at once, but this is fi-c«iucntly repeated } and durin£; the fcafun they 
are upon graf*, tbey eat grainy ground or bruifcd in a mill, of iwch dit!'creut 
kinds as caa bed be p'irchafed 1 a very fm:\ll portion of time is employed in 
grating, for being weU fuppVied in ti.e (\alls, and from the hixuriant rich grafi 
in the fields, they Ve at their eafe and ruminate. Mayo generally keeps his 
cows about 18 moollis, aQ«l contrives to fell olt in the Spring, when beef is at 
Uic dearetl. 

« Dejier at Manchefter market » trifle; probably the quality may be 
fipfiiok*. 

t In caleutationi we too rre<^iiently fiod that no allivd-ance is mide fur cnn- 
tiiigrncies, or falling oiT of quantity. Twelve qu.iris per day is the prime 
mdking quantity 1 and tlvuigh fome cows may have given more at the firtf, 
Ihefe kind of Aock mttre rapidly fall off in quantity, whilf^, at tlie fame time, 
ihe q*iality was of lef^ value, in proportion to tlie exccf of quantity. 

(.*) Amiuig other convcniencici, a ftream of fine water runs tlirough* 
Mte yar^-, .md by opening a cock, he can throw a ftream through the cow- 
lioiife,to wa(h away U^e dung, <cc. left after emptying, ar.d t!ii» water if ob- 
tait>cd by draioing the h'ghcr lying lai^df . 
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tvliich requires much attention, and not a* linlc ikillin 
purchafc and management. 

The fyftcm at Mancbcftcr, is nearly the fame as at 
Uvcrpooly (fee the preceding note upon Mayo's good 
management) : ic does not, however, appear,* that fo many 
cows are kept within that town, it being fupplied by a 
whole circle of furrounding country, whetcas Liverpool 
has only half the quantity of land, from its maritime 
fitintion. The price of labour too, about Manchefler, is 
fuch, that the milk palTcs through the hands of reuilcrs, 
who buy it wholefale from the farmers,— *who carry it 
generally upon horfcs (carts not being yet altogether 
adopted there) and whofc fcrvant, upon difcharging his 
loadi can immediately return and become ufeful at 
home* 

In the neighbourhood of the large towns, there is alfo a 
portion of land appropriated to gardens. 
' It is generally bcHevcd, that there is not a towiriii the 
kingdom, London excepted, better provided with vegc« 
ublcs, roots, &c. than the town of Liverpool ^. 

Befjdc the vegetables brought in by the mtlk-caits 
beforc*mcntioncd, and which really amount to a con« 
£dcrable quantity, there is a certain farm in Kirkby, 
about eight miles North Eaft from Liverpool, the foil of 
a fmall part of which is a black loamy fand, and which 
produces great quantities of early, and ftrong, afparagus ; 
and another farm, a par: of which is of the fame nature, 

* There are fenerally {ome rearont for diftlnguiihed fuptriority i ana It hat 
been (aiA, tiut the Vrcuch neutrals (who were brought over from Canada in tho 
war of 1756, anUwho refideU fome yean in Liverpool) required fo manf 
ve|ctablis in their foups, Isc. as to ralfe the market price of thef« article^ 
which excited a fpirit of {:ro«ins sreaier quantities than had before beta 
ttfuallydone. Asafeaport| tho quantities of cabbagCi and olber vegtUblcSf. 
ukeooutforthtufe of Ibipping— tiM quantities of dried herbs carried to 
Afiicai and enions exportedi may a^ asftimulativef. 
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at a place called Orrcl, about four milet North Weft of 
Liverpool \ both which produce the grafs with lefs atten* 
tiony and lefs dung» than it can be raifcd in the rich vale 
of Kirkdale, about a luilei from Liverpool, where the 
f^reateft quanti^ of land in any place of this neighbour- 
hoodf is appropriated folely to this particular purpofe. 
The number of acres under this cultivation is about 28 
of the large meafure * ; and upon which are only employed 
about I male to each acre for the year, and one female to 
weed, and gather the crops of peas, fruitt, &c. The 
mailers, it is true, are all workmen, and join with the 
•labourers in their tafks ; by which is cfTcfled, what otherwife 
would not have been accomplifhcd, without a greater pro- 
portion of bands to the quantity of acres ; and yet» fmall as 
this number at iirft fight may appear, it is almoft as won- 
derful how the maftcr is enabled to pay bis landlord, his 
labourers, and his fcedfman, their rcfpe£tive claims, upon 
this portion of land, when the calculation is bc^gun ; and 
25/. a year is allowed the man for his yearly labour, the 
lialf of that fum for the woman's ; about 15/. more for 
rent and dung ; befides tlie expence of marketing, and the 
profits that fhould arife to the mailer for his attention, 
ikill, and fupcrintendence, and towards tlie maintenance 
of himfelf and family, with a fmall accumulating furplus, 
to fupport tlie infirmities of old age. In the amount of 
thcfe fcveral particulars enumerated^ a fum of money will 
appear, that would have been fuiiicient to have purchafed 
the fee fimple of the fame lands, half a century ago. 

There are foroe lands along the coaft, which are em* 
ployed as rabbit-warrens, being unfit for cultivation ; but 
thefe animals make excurfions into the adjoining lands, 
and commit depredations upon the corn, &c. 

f Eia^yvds to tbc re^i or CO tbs pels, or pen:b. 

PASTURES. 
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The pafture lands, are. In general, moft miferably laid- 
down, in many places being left to Nature, to fupply the 
ground with whatever feeds ren^axned in the earth, or 
came fiom other quarters, carried by the winds, or other 
accidental caufcs ; and in the Filde particularly the lands- 
luve, on many occaHons, been fo exhaufted by repeated 
plowings, that they are rendered incapable of yielding any* 
ufeful herbage ; thofe feeds that have hitherto been tried 
upon thefe lands have fickened and died away, and 
ibmcbave not even vegetated; and the furface remains 
covered with weeds of various kinds, for a fucceilion of 
years. White clover, and the clcaneft hay feeds (the* 
weeds carefully picked out) have been the bed fyftem of 
laying down paftures, hitherto pra£kifed ; but in attempt- 
ing this, many of the farmers have been too inattentive to > 
the choice of their feeds, which have been promifcuoufly* 
colleAcd as they dropped from the hay ; without regard to- 
the fpecies of grafs, or deannefs of the crops, from docks>; 
or other fpontaneous weeds, which were permitted to* 
grow% But the lands in general abound with varieties of^ 
nataral grafles ; and, if in tolerable condition, in a very 
little time will be covered with a good fward; among, 
which» white clover, growing fpontaneoufly, is not un«- 
frc(]ucnt« 

luftead of the old method of laying down land in fmaU« 
ridges ^called butts in Lancafliire) particularly in wet' 
lands, of late the beft farmers have adopted the (ize of .6 • 
or 8 yards broad, with but (hallow intervals ; if for< 
mowing, the lands are in a better (late for the fey the ; if for ' 
paflure, the cattle not fo liable to be overthrown in the. 
7 deep/ 
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deep hollows. Tn very dry landi, which require no 
drains, the furface is laid as fmooth and even as can be 
cffc£tcd ; the whole being united into one plane, if poi*. 
fihlc, which not only renders the lurfacc of the land more 
agreeable to the eye, but in every rcfpcft of agricultural 
management, fuperior. To prevent thefc butis being too 
high in the centre, the land is drawn out into breadths of 
halfthefizcof the intended butt —then a furrow is thrown 
together from each fide of the two, which are to be formed 
into one, for ilic centre part. 

Red clover is Town alfo, but not as a nutrix for wheat, 
to which the land in many places is aJaptc J. Alter two 
years crop of red clover, although hay fccvis have been ad- 
ded, there is generally but a fcanty crop, the clover dif- 
appearing ; and* unlefs an ample dreihng of manure be alfo 
given i the produce of the hay feeds will be very fcanty ; 
this mode of manuring is by good farmers, frequently 
praftifcd. Some experiments have been made upon the 
AlapcrnUus pratcnfis and GfJ}mus praienfit with great fuc- 
cefs ; as alfo, the wild endive, or fucory (Cbiibarium 
tMtiiut); but thefc trials arc yet in their infancy, and the 
fcale but fmall*. Trefoil, cinque- foil, rib«grafs, and 
ryc-grafs, luvc been frequently fown, but in no great 
quantities. 

* Since writiag tlie above, liowcver, X luive been favoitrcJ wiili ttie fol- 
lowing paiticubrs : Mr. WakcficU Tj^caks highly of the heavy cro^vs of enilive 
he has mown, fronn ttie f.ime land, anJ with which he h?s tnilcj his liorfes, viz* 
tea liorics, trie (pnet of tea weeks at liard work upon this plant, anU without 
cither liay or com, from two Aatute acra i and was cut 3 times in the feafon ; 
firil time about the loth of May, which remained for feed, (rew totlie 5ze of 
S or 9 fset high« The root oC fucoory is made ufe of as co/Tce in Cermanyi Jcc. 
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LIVE STOCK. 



The Lancafbire long horned cattle are known all over tlie 
kingdom, and found in alnooft every part of the county, the 
prime flock of which is bred in the Filde, whither the pur- 
chafers, from different parts of the kingdom, have ufually 
reforted ; but applications have not of late been fo frequent 
'as formcrl) *. 

Amongft ih? cow keepers, all varieties of ftock arc found ; 
they change fo frequently, that when a cow, likely to be 
ufcful, and at the point of dropping calf, is brought to the 
market, they purchafe it, without paying much regard either 
to the rpeclcs or country. 

Thomas Ecclcfton, Efq. of Scarfbrick-hall, has intro« 
duccd, upon his farm, the Suffolk polls ; and^ he remarks, 
they fland the climate, although they have a thin (kin and 
fine coat; and they have, upon proof, been found to anfwer 
fo well to the milk, that frequent applications have been 
made by the furrounding neighbours to purchafe them f. 

Mr. Wakefield of Brook farm, near Liverpool and Mr. 
George Green of Aughton, have hitherto preferred the 
Holdcrnefs. But the long. horn of the true Lancafhire 
v^reed is the prevailing flock of the county, and feem in 
general well adapted to the foil ; doing Icfs damage to tlie 
clay lands, than the heavy Holdernefs; and being more 
cftecmed by the feeder or butcher for their carcafc, than the 
Scotch, Welch, or Irifh cattle, . 

* Alexander Butler, £fq. of Kuklaml, has frcqiieatly fold youoj heifcn at 
the advanced price of 50 /. ftr head. 

t Thefe ftock feem weU cakulaied for Uie fiHMisy fuft land% beios licKiur 
vpoa the fvutice Uian the loos bom. 

' D There 
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There ire but few fhccp kept in the Southern partof ihc 
county, except thofe purchafed, in diftant parts, hy the 
butchers, and krpt a few weeks on grafs for thf ir own con- 
Tcnicnce — or, by* a few gentlemen *, for the conycnicncc 
of their families, curiofity, or occafionally to feed upon, ur 
eat cfT, their turnips previous to laying down the land. 
In the Noiihcrn part of ihe county, (hecp arc bred and kept 
u; on the mountains and moorland. There is alfo a breed 
called the Warton, or Silver- dale cragg flicep, which is 
much cftcemtd for the fine flavour of its fle/h, finenefs of 
its wool, and tendency to fatten. 

A great number of borfes have of late years been bred 
owing to the advanced price they have generally fetched at 
' market ; but proper attention in the choice of either the 
brood mares, or ftallions, has not been paid. The flocks 
both of cows, of flieep, and horfcs, arc cjpablc of great 
improvements, which merit the confidcration of every 
breeder.— The fame pafture will rear the young ftock, of 
either cow, (hc^p, or horfe, of the bcft kind, at the fame 
coft as a ftock of the very bcft quality ; but a three-yearx-old 
heifer, of the fiift kind, will fell for double the price of one 
of a fiinilar age of the latter defcription; if a colt, the pro- 
portion is ftill higher, according to the fuperiority of its 
breed. If the al)ove ftatemcnt be true, is it not to be won- 
dcred at, that greater attention has not been paid by the 
breeder; fincc both the climate and lands are capable of 
producing good breeds, and there are purchafers enough to 
excite encouragement ? Strong horfcs arc moft in ufc, ex- 
cept among gentlemen, who breed thcmfelves. The ftock 
of fwine arc in general purchafed from herds who travel 
about the country, and who bring them from Chefliire, 
Shrop(hire, Wales, and Ireland. Mr. Ecclcftone, how- 
ever, has a breed between the wild boar and the Chincfci 

♦ Mr. UthAco,helonmmako€d,hM^Swit^rimf ^ ^^ f^ hj^ 

which 
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which have very light and fmall bellies. Upon the fame 
food, Mr. Eccleftone thinks, they will yield one fourth 
more flelh than either the large Iriih or Shropfiiire. Tbi ir 
iw i» but fmall, weight from lo to 15 fcore, generally 
about 12 Tcore. Mr. Wakefield has the (ame breed. 



IRRIGATION, 



TriALI of throwing water over the lands, have been 
made in different parts of the county; and it appear?, 
that whenever the trial has. been made, and conduAed upon 
proper principles, the attempt has proved highly beneficial 
to the grounds over which the water • could be thrown, 
acept it had a mixture of metallic, or other noxious mat- 

Notwltbftanding the faft has been fufficiently proved, in 
a variety of cafes, upon different foils, it is a matter of af- 
lorjiflxment, that fo rich a fourcc of improvement has been 
hitherto neglefted, when fuch an extent of ground i* ca- 
pable of receiving the advantage. 

The value of water, in this point of view, is not yet fuf- 
ficiently known ; for, like many other bleflings of life, be- 
ing when very liberally bellowed, the lefs eftimated. Streams 
of water, which for ages have paffed unnoticed, have within 
a few years proved a fource of wealth to individuals beyond 
csnccption. What was probably confidered a nuifance, has 
proved, in many inftances, of more real value than the fee- 
fimple of the whole maor, through the vales of which it 
had fo long flrayed, by turning machinery, &c. 

The many river*, rivulets and rills, flowing through 
the mounuinouj part of the county, offer their rich ttreams 
to meliorate the lands through which they defcend. Many 
ihottfand acres might partake of their fertilizing effeds, at 
aa inconfiderable expcnce } lands too, at prefent, poor, bar- 

• Sm trutift m watwing owadowii, by Mr. Bofw«U. 
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ren, and uaprodu£livc» at a diftance from other manure?, 
wight be rendered competent to maintain, an incrcafcd 
number of valuable animals, by which the quantity of 
yard-dung would I>e increafed, in proportion to tlie flock 
kept, and applied, in much more abundant portions, to thofe 
landy, which are beyond the falutary cfTeAs of the overflow- 
ing waters. 

The prefent fyftem of converting the arable into meadow 
and pafture grounds, to which the water, with peculiar 
property, may be applied^ is a flrong argument in favour uf 
irrigation. 



GRAIN. 

^Phb Grain principally cultivated is oats, which, 
when ground to meal, is the food of the labouring clafs, par- 
ticularly in the Northern and Eaftcrn borders of the county, 
made up into bread -cakes, of which there are varieties pre- 
pared by fermentation with four leaven-bothers without lea- 
ven, and rolled very thin % alfo water^ boiled and tliickcncd 
with meal into porridge ; and this, eaten Vi ith fuet^ or but« 
ter-milk, fmalUbcer fwectened wi:h treacle^ or treacle only, 
was in many families, about forty yeara ago, both the 
breakfaft and fupper meal *• The general ufc of tea, cC« 

pecially 

• This cuAom was fo rigoroufly obfeivcd by a certain family—3 brothcrv, 
batcheloff , tbs lad of whom «licd only in 179a— Uiat upon Sunday roornins it 
was ibo conitant praAice to mak« a double portion of porridge, one half of 
which was fet by for tlio fupper-meal, and, to keep warm during (b long 
a fpace, was put wichtn 6de ol a bed^ and carefuUy covered up with itie 
cloaths} and this was for the general accommodation of the 3 brotbcrti who 
each went to a feparate religious meeting-houfe, and the female domellic to a 
fburthi fo diat, when any one of the family came homO| they might ^d 
immediatt aGco mmo da t ioPj by the meal already drefled. 
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j:cia!Iy amongft the females, has Icflencd the ufe of meal 
at breakfaft ; and the influx of wealth has induced numbers 
to indulge, upon many occafions, with the wheaten loaf ♦• 
Notwitbftanding the confumption oif oat-meal, is not fo ge- 
neral at prcfcnt as it was formerly; yet the quantity, ftill 
ufcd, is very confiderable ; and the growtli of oats, is greater 
in proportion, than that of any other grain. There arc 
feme excellent wheat lands +, /. g. Low Furncfs, the low 
lands near the (hore beyond Lancafter, the Filde, and the 
S. W. part of Lancafhirc ; but wheat does not fuccecd well, 
«hen bordering upon the Moor- lands t neither docs barley, 
which fccms, of the two, more delicate in its choice of foil, 
and there is a greater diminution in the cultivation of this 

Tbifo 3 brothers were men of landed property, had liitle foclety with man- 
kiodi and lived chiefly upon Uio pix>duce of their own land : they very much 
(Upreciated the cuftom of foiling buiter, to accommodate folks who indulged in 
U2{»), an article which probably none of the 3 brothers ever tafted. They 
brewed their own ale, and were proiul to bring a cup to chear the lieart 
of a friendi and to hear their liquor praifed. Spirituous liquors were unknown 
in their manfion. A couple of fwino, fed and flaughtered by themfelveii fup* 
plied the family the whole year with Aelh-meat, except occafioiully foro« 
luishbour might kill a beaft for fale, Conftant attenders upon divine fervict j 
they brought homct the texts of the different preachers, and the news of tltf 
foresoinff wrrk. The eUlcft brottier, would rake an excurfioui generally to tlie 
(liruMaachefter, held upon the Whitfun Monday. He fauntered tltrough 
the roarkist for rattle, looked through the Aande ercAed for the difplay of toys 
,kt fale, purchafed a pennyworth of gingerbread, and. regaled himfelf with a 
piaofale, then returned hooM, and related the adventures.bf thai day. 

* The influx of wealth amongft the labouring clafii feems , to hafis caufed 
ruter indulgence in liquids than in folidf • It has not been uncommon to fee a 
groope of tattered companions 1 fome flip-flind, an<l fome unJMt and uit- 
coTtred either abov* or beloWi regaling their palates over tneir emptied* 
boitlescfport. 

f The wheat Ia this coonty feems lefs fubjeft to the blightthaa in maox* 

where. 

(0 ^ X wifli the butttf may nui througli tbf bottom of their baflteu/' wera 

fj^ufoalcxpreffions. 
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grain^ than of either wheat or oati ^. Beani» peat, &e. are 
alfo cultivated, but feldom drilled i a fmall quantity of 
buck«wheat alfe^ for the ufe oJF poultry, or to be placed in 
previous to I crop of wheat, but very little rye ii at pre feat 
fowa f. 



RCyTATlON OF CROPS. 



Oati, oati, oats, univcrfally fown towards the North 
Eaft and South Eaft of Prefton for years together, except 
this chain be brolccn occalionally by a crop of potatoes, and 
afterwards wheat, or wheat on a fummcr fallow. In the 
Fi!de, which, from its fertility, has been called the 
Granary of the county, the foil has been worfc abufed* 

♦ Tb« Tartarian, or reed oat, for foms year? paiV, hai b^en (ft« fevouiics 
species of this crtin io the nei{hboorhood of Liverpool Xu prodttu Ii pti% 
tet the frain iaSirior, and aoc yiaklioi; ao equal preportloo of meal with dj 
tarlf or Dutch oac Th* Uraw is luxoiiant, and (uM weU a<UpCc4 ts 
lands exhaofted ooder bad maaasemeat, nor if the (raio io liabk* ce be 
fhakeo out by the yortb-Wefi sales, to which this county is expoH af cbe 
oiherfort. 

t It was ebfimrcd, by an Snteuous {entlemafi (m\ that ffla<!der, be ima- 
ttiied,mif|ic be loccelslully eoltivated, acvi with advanu^e upon mtiU luUt, 
fince the an of dyia^ cectom a turkey red has been difcovcrsJ, (or 

which purpofis madder, io the rooc, if abCbluayiiecefllur' MaiUer,wtJcb 
pi«fj«f to th«dito»«fywaf of litUo value, if now worth 50 per ewti ac4, 
afofprieM^Mi;i/,wMh ISO per cwt. This root was astempled to be cuU 
Civatedtethiscenaqrtoieyunpaft, Mder ihe eoeoorafeseflt ef a |>fe- 
MUB, ^ tU Society fivpromotieo of Arts and ComfBene,bi£lailed€fr»c« 
«e6 under the cxpcaiifie fntgb U drying, by artificial heat, the dtmcyitfoi 
friadbif, podiag off the bark, itc lot of late the iim haa been fiieod lU^' 
^CMd]rp0wci«diocanir, aodthegriodiuf aodpeeliogprocefcbecsrttf 

M Le«h rU%s £%• ltaKhe«er« 

Ceitala 
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Certain fields have been kept under cultivation, it is 
gflcrteJ, for move than a century, virithout inicrmiffion, 
under the following rotation. After, marlc, .a or 3 yeara 
oats; beans or barky, each one' year* If beans, barley the 
year after; but, if barley, then beans, and this alternate 
change gf beans and barley continued for a few years. The 
eighth year from the firfl marling is generally reckoned a 
p:riod, from which the land is upon the decline, and a 
complete fummer fallow is given, and fome ////♦ (as it is 
called) is added, upon which, wheat; after ihc wheat, 
S crops are taken, x cither of oats, bean«, or barley; and 
then another fallow, with the addition of ////, and two 
more crops of grain, above fpccliicd ; and thc.pra£tice, it is 
faid, may be advantageoufly followed for the fpace of 20 
years, but is often continued much longer, as before ob- 
fcrved. Upon fuch courfes it is unncceffary to dwell 
longer, as they can afTord neither plcafurc, nor in(lru«51Io0y 
to the experienced cultivator; but proceed to fome other 
pra&ices, which are followed in other parts of the county 
in rotation t« Oats^ fallow, and next year for wheat ; if for 
barky or oats^ the land to be manured and laid down with 
red clover and grafs feeds; 2. oats or barley with dung, if 
rich, another crop, 'barley^ then' fallovv for wheat ; after- 
wards barley, with dung, and then laid down with clover 
tad hay feeds; 3. wheat, with one furrow, barley, with 

^ Acompoft of tartb and lime, mixed. Yard duns:, and ilsa^mu&Ics, 
teTebeen ulcd, but this article i» not found in fnfficient quaatidcs, nor 11 it 
Arable. 

t la a D0U| however, take the followias wretched rotation, which has 
Wen frequently pradiifed, and which has reduced both fanner and foil co an 
•^tyofpoferty. 

An old poor pafture broke up without beins preriouily marled: u oats, 
:. fallow, 3. wheat, 4. oatt, 5. vetdies and wbeat| 6. oau, 7. fallow, 
i wheat, and this laft crop probably footed; in wluch ftate the land is ftif» 
fered to rcmaia till aa^ reitore4 hy that Power Which can not col/ reitore, 
tecrelue. 

§ dung ( 



dung; fallow, for wheats barley, or oats, laiJ down 
with clover, ice. 4. potatoes, wheat, barley, wich dung, 
and laid down. 5. after wheat, fallow for turnips, with 
dung, laid down with well drefled hay feeds, from the 
cleaned and beft n\eadow lands, with a mixture of white 
do*^**- ; 6. early potatoes, after which a crop of turnips, 
then wheal or barley ; 7. early potatoes, and fown with 
grafs feeds, and white clover, without any corn; the 
hay fuffered to ftand, till the feeds become ripe, to drop 
and fill up vacancies, the ground well dunged after the 
firft crop of hay ; 8. if the land be full of ruflics, by only 
taking a iingle crop of oats in the following manner; by 
plowing one furrow with a good drefllng of dung, harrowed 
in, upon which the crop of oats, with grafs feed onljr. 
By which the rufhes are deftroyed, but the grafs roots are 
preferved, and the grafs meliorated by expofing the foil to 
the air and fuo, by turning it once over. 



GREEN CROPS. 



Potatoes. Lancafliirc was the firft county in this 
kingdom, in which the potatoe was {^rown : and as it is 
able at this day to boaft a fuperior cultivation in that im- 
portant article, in which it flill llands unrivalled ; it may 
be requifite. to defcend to particulars in regard to the 
management of tliat crop : x* A fwarJ, or irefli lay, is 
defirablc^ but not always requifite. Good crops have bcca 
frequently raifed from lands exhaufted* The ground being 
previoufly cleaned by plowings and planted (if the groond 
can be got into, condition) in April, in drills about 3 feet 
diftanccj and from 12 to 9 inches afunder, in each driU, 

the 
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the fcts * placed immediately upon long dung from die yard^ 
&c« but dang from the great towns, produces a wonderful 
cfTcA upon lands not formerly accuftomed to ihac article ; and 
it 19^ fuppofcd, will generally enrich twice as far, with equal 
eScd as the manure formerly ufed from the farm yard, 
jtc* This is experienced in the lands bordering upon the 

caoals. 

2. Although April be the prime feafon for producing a 
crop of good potatoes for the table, becaufe this vegetab!e 
xequlrcs a certain portion of time, to acquire tliat decree of 
maturity, which renders ic peculiarly mellow, and farinace- 
ous, yet it is frequently planted as late as May, or even 
junc^ and yet produces abundant crops, but not of the 
ifame matured quality^ as thofe planted at a more early 

feafoD. 

3. The apprehenfion of frofts (by which, if the tops arc 
cau<»ht, after breaking the furfacc, they pine and fickcn, 
and the hopes of the bufbandoian are blafted,) foiuetimes 
operate againft this early feafon ; )et good planters rifque 
die chance of frofts, in order to obtain fuperior quality. 

4. The crops are kept clean from weeds by ihe plow, 
fiiftby turning a furrow, left for that purpofe, towards the 
young plants, as foon as they appear j and then by turning 
1 furrow from each fide of the drill, and which is fome« 
rimes, if very foul, harrowed by a fmall triangular ^larrow^ 
Toaning through each drill. After the weeds have been fo 
expofed, the furrow is turned back again, and fometlmes the 

• The furveyor has made fome experimeits to afcertaln the bcft mode of 
Cttttiaj the feti j for, if the poiatoa be fet whole, putrefaAion does not always 
cnfuejand, which feems advaniagcoiu to the foUowing crop, a fet of a large 
fixe, CO a certain degree» is better than a fmaU one. The beft method he has 
jet difcovered, is taking off the fprout, or oofe end ; and the umbilical, or 
tjul end, of the poutoe, and Uaving the middU entirdy for the fet, the worik 
wcthod of cutting the potatoe appears to hiia cutting Uie potatoc down the 
Viddlc, from uoColw tail eiuli a praAicc but loo commoiu 

£ iame 
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fame plough, or a double-wrifted one^ runs up each drill 
once more ; befidei the deftruAion of weeds, the land, by 
thefe operations, is loofencd, expofed to the fun and air 
which contributes greatly to improve the crop. 

5. Th;f varieties of feeds in ufe are numerous.— Ox noble, 
and the cluftcr potacoe, are planted for the cattle^; the 
pink-cyc, and a variety of others, with different kinds of 
kidney-potatoes for the table. The old printer red, as it is 
ibmetimes caUcd, ought to be mentioned for its peculiar 
gooJncfs in the Spring, when other kinds have loft their 
£avour ; this potatoe is then in its befl perfe£tion 1 it has 
another quality, that of never having been knowii to curl. 
There are alfo great varieties of early potatoes, and great 
attention is paid to raifing new forts of the beft qualities 
from feeds, of what is called the crabs, or oukles, which. 
grow upon the flems. 

6. Great attention is paid to changing the feed occa** 
fionally, to prevent the curl f, the praAicc of obtaint. ^ng 

frcfl> 

* Of th« Chefter poutoe, the Airveyor had an opportunity of vtmring tl 
produce of a crop, lying upon the furface of the grouml, after bcinjjuft 
Uken up, belongins to Colonel Mordaunt, of Hal(aiJ/in Uiis ccumy, Ao if> 
teUiscnt farmer, w1k> accompanied me, confefled, aiid we both sz^tid, ihiC 
we never faw fo abundant a crop | and yet, as we were informed, wUbeub 
anydonsi from a lay. 

The cluftcr, or con^lomorated, or SuflfoUc (for fo it it called by Mr. 
Howard, who iirft introduced it to notice), was cultivate^i in this count/ 25 
yeart ago (sj from fcts left by that gentleman wi1i the Society for tl)e Pro- 
aiocion of Arts and Conunerce. 

VldeDcfit^i Mamirt^mLX. It has fmce been produced firom feed, and, 
thouifh mueb impmred ia Aap^ maios the red cokmr and Uu\mim 
calle. 

(s) By Che Rer. Ut. Heathcete, seaer of Walton^ and Mr« WlUia^ns 

Baliday, AAfieid. 

f The fiinreyor had die hofloor of receirinf a premium from die Society 
for the FroBMiJoo of Arts and Commeree, in the year f7«5, far a letter oor 
teUacaOureflMShodelfmeiiiiiifthecitfl Be has the plcafurf to db- 
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frcih feed from Scotland, (as was the cuftom a few years 
ago)» is not now fo frequent; a change from the mofs 
lands, and via verfa^ being generally fufficicnt. A change 
cf land is alfo defirable, but not always practicable : crops 
have been fucccfsfuUy taken, for a fucccffion of years, from 
the fame land. 

7. The produce of a crop is, on a medium, from a to 3 
hundred meafurcs, or bufhcls *, the ftatutc acre. The 
early potatoes are generally planted in beds ; in rows about 
8 inches diftant, and the fcts 4 or 5 inches feparate, becaufe 
thofe early potatoes, being of a lefs fizc, require a fmallcr 
fpace; but the advanced price thefe early crops fetch at 
market, render them a profitable article to the cultivator t; 
who, bcfides reaping a profit from this early produce, 
has his ground prepared from another crop the fame feafon. 
The markets of Mancheflcr, Oldham, Rochdale, and the 
neighbourhood, are fupplied with great quantities, not only 
from Warrington, but as far as Rufibrd, Scarfbrick, &c. 

Upon the fame ground, from which a crop has already 
been taken, the early feed potatoes are in fome places after* 
wards planted, and which after being got up, about 
November, are immediately cut up into fcts, and preferved 

ferve that the fa^ feenis to be conru'meJi from the genera) opinion and 
praAicc ef ttie county ; nor diU he obferve a fingle difcarcJ potatoe in the 
whole of his furvcy— the crops were univerfaU/ luxuriant. This thought is. 
improved upon by Mr* Thomas Wright, gardeuer to John Fazakerly, £fq. 
Prelcor, who lus fcnt fome favourite plants which had caught thedifcafeoC 
curli tu the roofs lands, and wliich change of lands he expe^ed would cflefl 
a cure. 

* By a bu(hcl of potatoes, is generally meant 901b. before they are cleaned. 

f Mr. Eccledon took, the furveyor to view a piece of ground, 30 perches 
(S yards to the perch) the early potatoes raifed upon whidi liad been fold for 
iC*30 ia theprefent year 1793; after which a crop of turnips had been 
grown, which, at 6^. ftr bulhel, were worth ^•50 ftr acre; after which the 
Cuac land was to be cropped with wheat. « 

Ea « 
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10 oat (hells ♦, or fa^v-duft, where ihcy remain till March, 
when they are plantcJ, after having taken ofF one Tprit^ and 
planted with another, of a length fufHcIent to appear above 
ground in the fpace of a week. 

But the mod approved metliod i$, ihty cut the Cct$, and 
put them on a room-floor, where a firong current of air 
can Ic introduced at pteafurc^ the fcti laid thinner, vi2. 
about a lays In depth, and covered with the like matrriali, 
(fhcllior r^vv-du.l) about a inches tliick ; this fcrecns ih^m 
from the winter frofls, and keeps them moderately warm, 
caufing them to vegeute ; but at the fame time admits air to 
flrengthen them, and harden thc:r flioot^, which they im- 
prove by opening the doors and windows on every oppor- 
tunity of mild loft weather: they frequently examine them, 
and when the (hoots are fprung an inch and a ha!f, or a 
inches, they carefully remove one half of their covering, 
with a wooden rake, or with the hands, taking care not to 
difturb, or break, the (hoots : in this manner they rcm/m 
ti!l the planting fcaibn, giving them all the air pofTiUc by 
she doors and windows, when it can be done fafcly froo) 
froft: by cbia ni*tbod the (hoots at top become green, 
leatcs arc fprong, and moderately lurdy* They p!ant then 
in rows, io the ufual method, by a fctting^diik, and care- 
fttliy -ake up the cavities mode by the fctting ftlck, by tb't 
method (hi*y arc caablcd to bear a Uale {tod without in- 
jury. The carlicft pouuor, is the fuperfioc white kuzcj f ; 
from this fort, vpoa the (asne ground, have been rai^ 4 

• Vot^r?/ caiM mttJi Oud^t. 

f The early fUacor m • 4iAkT£k C^wdts, U whuU> itttt trm JU sr«« 

va*-tctJ«i^ 

3£€fjm,A tec tr.c Urgr tnmhwr UhaAids, 4*7, it mt^uti, Zie >v«r^^tt the pf4- 
A ^jQtfc aam ia Wafc»;a, EafI year, prs^u^etf xtl fcuikeri, U ^o!* 

crojs; 
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crops ; having fets from the rcpofitory rca^y to put in at 
foon as the other were taken up*, and a fifth crop is fome* 
tiroes raifcd from the fame lands, of winter lettuce. 

The above excellent information was communicated by 
T Blundcll, Ormlkirk, and has been hitherto kept a fccret 
amongft a very few gardeners. 

8. The manner of taking them up varies. The three- 
pronoed fork is in general ufc— the foil turned over, the 
weeds picked out, the potatoes gathered and feparated, ac« 
cording to their rizc, by the fame pcrfon. Another praf^ice is, 
for a ftrong man to take a three«pronged fork, but crooked 
(the fame which is generally ufed to pull dung out of the cart) 
which he ftrikes down between every root, and pulls over, 
laying the plants bare, which are taken up by a children 
that follow. Another praftice is to turn a furrow from the 
potatoes, with a Rotheram plow, and then wiih another 
plow, furniflied only with a (hare, to turn up the poutoes 
which arc afterwards gathered. 

After the potatoes are gathered, and fufficicntly dried, 
tliey are put together in heaps^ in the (hape of the roof of a 
building, covered clofcly with ftraw, which (hould be 
drawn ftraight^ and to meet from each fide in a point at the 
top, about fix inches in thicknefi, and then covered with 
mould, clolcly compared together, by frequent applica- 
tions of the fpade ^ after which Mr. Ecclefton makes holes in 
the mould, at the fides and tops of thefc repofitories, as deep 
as the ftraw, and about three yards diflapt, to prevent the 
air, which, he fays, vifibly arifes from the fermentation, to 
efcapc: after the fermentation has ccafed, the holes are 
dofcd to prevent the effefts of frofls, or rain. . 

9. The utility of the application of potatoes to feeding 
ftock, is fufficicntly known, but not fufficicntly praftifcd. 
Converting the produce into immediate cafb, by taking it 
to market, is a ftrongcr tempUtion, tlian waiting the more 
tedious procefs of purchafing ftock, and fiittcning the 
X cattle; 
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cattle 5 but a fource of improvcmcat to the land, and con* 
fcquently, fuperior in the iirucy is by this means done 
away* 

xo. From the amazing quantities confumcd by ftock, It 
nuy not be amifs to mention the manner of boiling, &c« 
which is almoft univerfally by (loam, in a large hamper, 
or tub, perforated and placed over the water ; in this way 
they are readier for ufe than by being immerged in water, 
after which they are given either warm or cold, mixed 
with chaff, bran, hay feeds, barley, or oatmeal. 

To conclude, if Americai whence this choice vege- 
table was firft imported, had yielded nothing elfe to the 
refearches of the European, tlian the potatoe, the pre* 
fcnt generation would have reafon to be thankful for the 
aequiiition, and to tlie planters in LancaHiire, for their fpi* 
rited attention to the cultivation of that excellent root. 

Turnips It muft be acknowledged, that turnips are not 
cuhivated but on a very contracted fcale*, and even then 
but fcldom hoed ; and yet there are not many articles more 
profitable, there being feldom a crop deflroyed, or loft, by 
the (lug (or whatever that is which deftroys the tender 
plant). The turnips find a ready market if near a great 
town, whilft the inferior crops generally pay well, if applied 
wholly to feeding cattle ; and they leave the land in fo clear 
a {late, as to be fie for moil kinds of grain, and is generally 
taken, by the bed farmers, as a previous crop, to lay dowa 
to grafi or crops of clover. 

Mr. Ecclefton not only fows his turnips in drills, but 
every other feed, and was the firft who introduced this ve- 
getable into a fyftem of crops in his own neighbourhood. 

^ Turnipf, to the amount of eij^hc acres, were cukivateJ in the neighbour* 
tiood of Wrtshtinstoni by William Diconfon, Eft}, about jo yean ago i befon 
liiit period ooiio luJ been fown but ia the gardeas. 
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Cfcv/r. This fort of graft is cultivated generally with fuc- 
ccfs; being greatly preferred to the white hay, by thofc 
who keep horfes in the great towns for the draught i con- 
taining, it is fuppofcd, more nutriment. If opportunity of- 
for, inftead of fending their horfes to graze upon the field, 
which is difficult to obtain, a lot of grccn clover is purchafcd 
and brought in that ilatc to the confumer, who foils his 
horfes in the ftable for a few weeks in the year, and which 
aas both as food and phyHc, and enables them to ftand 
work the better. 

The lands upon which clovers have been frequently 
grown, it is faid, do not yield fuch plentiful crops as they 
did fome years back ; fecond crops, in this Northern cU« 
mate, are feldom worth the rifque of attempting for hay, 
sad, bciides, are thought to exhauft the lands^ therefore are 
generally paftured. 

Oihr gran crept. Vetches are fomctimes cultivated as z 
Unotbering crop, and a preparation for wheat, but not very 
generally. Lucerne has been attempted, but at prefent I 
think not much^ if at all, cultivated. Scotch cabbages have 
been planted, and good crops raifed, but not to any great 
extent. Carrots are fuccefsfully cultivated upon fandy loams, 
ia the neighbourhood of Kirkby, Scarifbrick, Burfcough, 
Ruiford, &c« for the fupply of the Liverpool market, and 
fonetimes purchafcd to be given to horfes (particularly 
wind^broken}— They arc generally fold about ax* td. or y^ 
^ cvn. and are reckoned a profitable crop on fuiubl^ 
lands. 



F4U 
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FALLOWING. 

I N fomc intelligent letter*, which the furvcyor has re- 
ceivedy in anfvver to the queries which have been circulated 
by the Board, very oppofite opinions have been held upon 
this fubjca. According to feme, fallowing is too liitle, ac 
cording to others, it is too much praflifcd. 

From what has been faid before, it is evident, that fal. 
lowing is here underftood, as preparatory for wheat. The 
tenant being generally under a covenant, reftraining him 
from fowing wheat upon clover, whence a crop has 
been, the fame year, prcvioufly gathered, or from a bean 
ftubblc, &c. as a praftice tending to exhauft, and rendering 
the ground foul, which, by way of reproach, is called ftub- 
bling. Upon the fyftem of green crops preceding wheat, 
by way of faving one year*s rent, and the labour of fallow* 
ing, the poutoe crop (hould feem to claim a fupcriority ; 
both from the dung given, and the clean ftatc into which, 
under good management, the land is brought— yet the 
neateft farmers feem at prefcnt not very partial to this mode 
of agriculture. They fay the fucceeding crop of wheat is 
more feeble and worfe fed ; and the effciSs of thefe two, 
potatoes and wheat in fucceifion, are evident upon fuccef* 
five crops for years aftenvards • 

The fallowing, as it is fometimes praftifed, is not per- 
formed in the neatcft manner. The lands not being broken 
iip9 till too late in the feafon to partake of the influence of 
the frofts, and to furnifli a proper opportunity for the crofs- 
cutting, or ftlrring (as it is called}, this work being the 
grand operation ; and, it is rcquiiite, that a dry feafon be 
caught whilft the land lies open, and a large furface expofcd 
to the influence of the fun and sur. But if greater attention 

were 
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ircrc paid to tlic turnip'culturc, with proper hoeing anJ drcf- 
llng, fallows would become Icfs neccflary, and, according 
to the prefcnc advanced rent of land, they are top expenfive 
for Ike tenant. 



MANURE. 

^jtRLE is the great article of fertilization, and founda- 
tion of the improvements in the agriculture of this county, 
and this earth or foflil is fortunately wanting but in few 
places. There are feveral varieties of this article, valua* 
ble in proportion to its intrinfic quality, or the calcareous 
matter which it contains ; or the nature of foil to which it 
is applied. To the flifF clay lands, the blue or reddifh 
flatemaric, full of calcareous earth, is more cffc£tual j but 
to the light fand lands, tlic ftrong clay maric is more ge- 
nial. Thus not only a calcareous ftimulus is given, but 
additional matter is afforded, to corrcft the nature of the 
foils, by loofening the texture of the one, or giving ad- 
herence to the particles of the other, by the oppoiltc qua- 
lities of the different marlcs applied. Barren fand lands, 
poor heaths, in the South of this county, have been, un« 
dcr the cfFefts of marlc, rendered produ£tive, but this at 
no fmall cxpence *. . 

The fummer is the beft feafon for laying marie upon 
the land, fometirocs immediately after a crop of hay has 
been taken. Its cf7c£ls upon the grafs arc foon vifible, 
from its rich verdure which it produced. Long experi- 
ence has fufHciently proved the propriety of the general 

* Improving, marling, and fencins, of BooUt muth, coft £ai i4<« i/i 
?^ av e, of rfUt yarUi to ilic rod. . 

F praftice 
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praflice of thfe County; which is, to lay the mark uporr 
graft lands—the older th« betters the fward and grafi 
united caofes a putrefaAion and fermentation,. \thid> 
feems ncceflary to produce a proper efFe£l. 

The quantity laid on is from two to- three,, or three an* 
a half cubic roods of eight yards to every ftatutc acre; the 
cxpence of which is, according to tlie diftancc carried if 
in the fame field, or within the diftancc of fixty rods, oa» 
the average, at about eight pounds per acre. It is reck- 
oned a much better pradlicc to have tlie marlings repeated 
with a gentle covering, than a ftrong thick coat ofhiarle, 
Wliich is intended to laft a number of years. If thefc dre/*. 
fings of marlc were repeated more frequently (and no huf* 
l>andry has been found %p pay better), the lands in Lan- 
ca(hirc, in general, would be found as produaivc as al* 
moft any in the kingdom. 

The marie fliould partake both of one fumnlcr*i fun, 
and one winter's frofts, at the leaft.. After being expofed 
to the cfFefts of the weather^ in large lumpy, it begins to 
fell, or melt; the particles appear unftuous and foapy,and 
the quality of the fobftancc fecms quite changed from its 
original ftate. When^ in the enfuii^ fpring, it fhould be 
divided (the parts now fcparafce witli eafe), and equally 
diftributed upon every part of the furfice, and which ii, 
with facility, tfFcaed by harrows, ice. after which it 
ufually plowed under ; but, if permitted to remain a year 
or two longer, the lands would be more improved in the 
iffue, by the length of time given previous to the marlc be- 
ing plowed in. But the marie does not produce its full ef- 
fefts upon the foil, tiU intermixed and incorporated toge- 
therby a repfetition of plo wings, and an intermixture of 
dung, or other manure, for marie is not cfFeaual without 
fuch addition. 

Nofwithftanding thete is a general ptopenfity to convert 
aableUad into psMfture and meadow, as moft convenient 

to 
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to tlic populous ftate of the county, ytft an intelligent gen- 
tleman ♦ judicioufly ohfcrvcd,that it might be occafionally 
iicccflary to break up grafs lands, if only for the fake of 
itaping the fuperior effects of inarle, ifvhich uotjonly adds 
to the (bple of the foil f, but to a certain degree improves^ 
and enriches the quality of the grafs ;*-i>and a greater atten« 
tion to green crops during tlie proccfs of the plow, would 
certainly afford food for a greater quantity of ftock* 

Marie is got by falling it in large clods ; this metliod is 
erpeditious, but requires great caution, and is frequently 
attended with danger ; the piece intended to be fallen is 
undermined, and loofened at each fide, by being cut 
through ; long piles are then driven in at the top, and 
fometimcs water is required to iniinuate itfelf into the in* 
terfticcs which the poles have made. The clod falls mtk 
inch violence as to break the mafs into pieces. 

£xpence of marling upon Bootle marfli about the year 
1780, belides fencingi ice. 

£. s. i. 

Gctting^ndfiUing/rt^rod, of 8 cubic yards • 10 p 

Spreading . • • • • • O % % 
Caning; the average diftance from the middle 

of the pit to the middle of the land^ 60 rods | |^ o 

N.B. In this calculatioif there lire t\% carts» 
five ii) motion, each goes the diilanf:e pf 
twelve rods, whilft one (lands In the pit tp bo 
filled. The fi^e of each qart is ap,73(^ infches 
(cubical), ufually drawn by thr^e horfes ; th^ 

• J.J. Atbmoa, Eiq. Waltoa-BalL 

t A cubic rood of martot of S yards to the rooJ, adds atarly s iocheib ^ 
tf9o(4 to the ftaple of the foil tp a llatuto acre of land* 

r a weigh 
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weight of the load about 15 cwt. and two c\Xm 
bical yards of marlc make about three loads. . 

The number of workmen arc fix fillers and 
getters ; ufually two right-han^lcd men at one 
wheel, and two left-handed at the other, with 
one filler behind— one getter is generally fuf- 
£cient« 

Getting, filling, and fpreading to the acre of 
8 yards to the rod, on Bootlc marlb, was 3 ]q x 

Cartage • 980 

Digging for the marie, clearing the head, ex- 
peaces at finifliing, ice. pir acre • •270 

£•^5 14 X 



There were about 6 J rods, kid upon the 
acre on this occafion. 

The men got zs. bd. and Uic carts 7/. bd. 

Getting and filling marie is very laborious work, and 
requires the utmoft exertion to obuin thcfc wa>cs; and 
which, after all, can only be cflTcacd by men yo*ang and 
in their prime, cheared by the company of fellow-Iabocr- 
ers, and frequent refreihments. Five working-days are 
reckoned equal to fix, for they ufually ilart at half pail 
four in the morning, and reft one hour at breakfaft, fiom 
eight to nine—reft again from twelve till two, and then 
work till fix ; and gcnmUy get out nine rods //r wccL 
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The prcfcnt price is—* ' - 1 . ' ■ ; 

: l.i.d. 

For getting and filling ^/r rood •' • . o 12 o 

Spreading • *•'•:*'»: 026 

Carting • ^' ^ - 'i^ l 13 o** 



Sea fluicli, from, the Ribblc and Wyrc, is, in fomc 
places adjacent, made ufc of as a fubAitutc for marlc,; 
to which it is reckoned equal, but in general not fo dura*^ 
blct« At Roflal in the Fildc, where there is no raarlc,. 
after a ilratum of ftrong clay under the foil, they pafs 
through a fand with cankered vcins-^next a fand with (ky 
blue veins, with thin fliclls like barnacles, called, in the 
provincial phrafc, ben-ilfh ; and this proves a good fubfti«- 
tute for marie*. 

Bcfides the dnng got from the farm-yards, there are.' 
great quantities raifcd by the cowkeepcrs and ilablekcepers 
in the large towns. At Liverpool horfc dung fells at about^ 
41. bd* pit ton, cow dung from 31. 6d. to 4x. 6i. per ton/, 
butchers dung 6/. pir ton, the alhes mixed with privies, 
fcraping of the Hrects, &c. under the denomination of* 
night foil, about 19^. pir ton t. Liverpool alfo occaii* 
onally has the dregs of blubber from the whale fifhery af** 
ter boiling tlie oiU which, mixed with foil, is a rich ma«r 
nure, but not lafting. Soap afhes alfo, if put upon old: 
lays, bas^been found very advantageous, and very durable: 



* Ttm fubjedl has been deulled to a greater length than foma may think 
rcquiiicei but marlins is in this county performed in a m:iAcrly manner.' 
Tb« particttlan here colloid may be ufeful, on future occafions to tho. 
iiirmer, as :be documents are only regiftcred in the memory of old praAi* 
timers. It is with no fmall difficulty that the feveral Jmtm are fometimes 
obtained and afccruined, and it was with fome labour they were coUe^edfor* 
the prtfeni purpole. 

t Mr. Sunden, Steward to Bold Fleetwood Helketb, Sfq-.^sysimure.-^ 
durable ihan marie. 

\ At Maacbeftsri. cow and horfe dung are about luftrxoa higher.. 

im 
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in paftores ; but not fo durable cither plowed or in mea* 
•dow ^. Rape duft hat been IbunJ to anfwer, laid on at 
fthout 60 t^fhels to the acre, and coft about 10 1/, ptr 
buflicl. Soot as alfo ufed in the fpring* and thrown with 
the hand upon the corn ; this is often praAifcd upon poor 
•exhauflcd landst and, if rain immediately cnfuc, with fuc* 
ccfs i but there Teems fomcthing at prcfenc inexplicable 
about the proper application of lime, or its operation upon 
different foils, k has been frequently tried without any 
apparent utility, and it fl^ould appear that );nie requires 
ibme particular fubflance in the foil whereon to ad, to 
produce any good effect. Lime has in general not been 
found to anfwer To well a fccond time, a$ tliC firft opera- 
tion. It alfo requires a fward, or vegetable roots, to pro- 
<]ttce fertility f ; and it mure frequently Succeeds wUfi 
mixed properly with eartli, either on fallows or fward* 

But neither marie nor lime produces any good cffcAs 
upon the caliauiUd lands of the Filde, which have under* 
•gone the unumHialcrdiaL Upon theie occafions, tlie favm* 
yard dung icems to be principally wanted, to reftore the 
oily part extraAed by fuch a contimied ^ucceiTion of ex# 
haulling crops* From tlie quantity of land that is plowed, 
but not with a proper rotation of green crops, for the 
ilock which ought to be kq>t, there is no refourcc for 
Taifing dung but from the cattle* as there are no towns fuf* 
iicicntly large to afford proper afEftancf^ nor yet canals to 
^ring it from <!iftant places. 

Booe-dttfi, or boncf groond in a mill, bare been ufed 
witk fooceis by William Mayor X^ the farmer at A(b« 
worth-hali, near Rochdale; be has two fluted iron rollers 
placed at the end of a com-mill ibaf^ which grinds x\\CtCk 
cxpeditiouily ; he applies them to his own grounds^ axMl 

• <}asfl<tf 40M50tHi/iiraer% from a.»»ieiL/«rtt»«Liferp«i9t 
t There an iaam cxccpcioasy wvcrthcicis cvea 10 d«A 
4 Aa4tyC«v€L9««,Ei«. UteiaBcarrMUii. 

7 dirpofcs 
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i\(poCcs of them to different purchafcrv. Near the fca, 
good compofts have fomctimcs been midc of land lime, 
earth, dung, and fea weeds, with a fpccies of fhelUfifli 
growing upon the rocks, and which is found to be an ex- 
cellent manure for barley, Tiie fcrapings from the ftrects, 
along with alhcs and night foil, has, by an experienced 
farmer •, been mixed together with lime in the following 
proportion ; to every twenty tons weight of this black 
muck (as it is fomctimes called), he adds about forty 
bulhcis of lime, which he mixes together before, the lime 
runs to mortar (his own exprefTion), which dedroys the 
good ciTetfls, and prevents a proper incorporation; and 
which anfwcrs well upon either dry or wet lands, particu* 
larly when laid down to either pailures or meadows. The 
dfaiaingi from the farm- yard have beai of hte, by fomc 
good farmers, collected into one place, aod, if they cannot. 
be thrown over the lands any other way, are conveyed in 
caiki by carts, and diftributcd upon the land by means of 
a trough perforated with holes. 

The fkimmings of fugar mider refinement, when boil- 
ing, is a ricl) manure ; fumuch fo, as to take three pang; 
of loll to -mix together. Three loads of earth, and one* 
loadof thefe dcimmlngs, which coniifts of American clay. 
ai\d other fertile ingredients, . make four loads o^ lieh and* 
durable manure. 

* Ur< Henry Harper, BankilalL 
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USEFUL INSTRUMENTS IN HUSBJNDRr. 



About thirty years ago, the Rothcram orBYorklhirc 
plough, was introduced into the Southern part of this 
county *. The plough formerly in ufe was almoft a load 
of itfclf for a draught horfe. In the North of Lancaftcr a 
plough, called the Cumberland plough, originating in that 
county, is generally ufcd. A French plough has been 
lately introduced by Mr. Ducket, fou of the celebrated 
Ducket of Eflicr, in Surrey. 

The plough has a flcim coulter, by which the furfecc (If 
foul) may be turned under, and frefh foil brought up; as 
It is capable of bringing up the land from fix to ten, and is 
ufually drawn by three horfcs. Another inftrumcnt has 
been lately introduced, which Mr. Ecclcfton, with pro- 
priety, calls the mimri which Is aplough-lharc fixed in a 
ilrong beam, without mold-boards, and drawn by four or 
jnore horfcs, and follows in the furrow the plough has 
juft made, and, without turning up the fubftratum, pe- 
netrates into, and loofens, from 8 to la inches deeper than 
the plough had before gone; which operation, bcfides 
draining the land, caufes the water to carry along with 
it any vitriolic or other noxious matter, by the fubflratum 
thus loofened ; the roots of plants may penetrate the 
deeper; and, in courfe of time, that which is but a barren 
fubflance may become fertile foil. 

There are more varieties of carts in this county than in 
tlie fame given fpace in any other part of the kingdom. 

♦ By the late J. AUienon, Efq. Walton Hall. N.B. Tlic plowmen of Ujis 
county are reckoned excellent workxnea in that branchi and not inftrior to 
.any ploushmen in the kin j;donk 

& lu 
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in the neighbourhood of Liverpool they are a very large 
fizc, thofe employed in the coal-trade within the town are 
guagcd to 36 bulhcls Winchcftcr. 

The country dung carts» in the fame neighbourhood, 
are alfo of a very large fize, and generally will bold thirty -» 
fix Winchefter bufhels, and carry three tons of dung ; 
they have fix-inch vvhcels. In the interior parts of the 
county, the carts greatly diminilh in fizc, and have vari« 
cty of forms ; in the Northern part the fize is very fniall ; 
the clog wheel, as it is termed (three planks of alh), was 
formerly much in ufc in the Nortli, on accourit of cheap- 
ncfs, has yielded to the fpokc- wheel; the clog being more 
clumfy, and the cart more liable to ovcrfet — in thcfe carts 
the wheel did not move upon the axis, but both turned 
round together. 

Single carts are in more general ufc. Mr. Jcnkinfon of 
Yealand, writes, ^' that a' gentleman, in his neighbour- 
hood, made a fair trial in the hay field between the 
Urge and fmall carts, or what is often called double and 
fmgli carts, in which the Utter had much the advantage, 
in difpatch of bufinels ; and the confcquencc was, that the 
'double carts were' little ufed afterwards." 

Although Lancafhire is not a corn county, yet, labour 
being dear, there are fevcral . thrafliing machines already 
Introduced; one of which belongs to Colonel Mordaunt 
of Halfall, which moves by water, thrafhcs, winnows, 
and grinds (or cru(hcs, the corn for provender), all at the 
fame time. . Many of the neighbours apply to this ma* 
chine, for the ufe of which tlic Colonel takes or charges 
one twentieth ^« Hand machines are alfo introduced, and 
are ufefal to the farmen, chiefly made by John Nay lor, at 
A(hton, near St. Helens. This machine requires two 
meatoturn> a boy or girl ;o. fccidf and^aaother to take 

* The av«rase. price paid for tbrafluos in the dUtri A« 

G away 
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away the draw ♦• The price of thcfe hand machines are 
about fix pounds each. 

A churn has been lately introduced, which fccms very 
ufcful for its neatncfs, cleanlinefs, and economy (as it 
occafions lefs wafte of milk). The churn, or vcffcl, inftcad 
of being round, has four corners, and the milk is put in 
motion by turning a handle ; upon which are fixed boards 
which move in the manner of a reel within fide the vcflcl, 
horizontally, by which the operation of churning is fomc- 
thing eafier, and the work expedited. 

A hay-cutter, in the form of a fpadc, ftraight, and fharp 
at the point, and upon both fides, performs the work 
with much more eafe and expedition than the common 
hay-knife. This tool was introduced from Yorkftiire by 
Mr. Ecclefton. 

A la/lromitir^ to try the different qiialities of milk, has 
been invented by Mr. Dicas, matlicmatical-inftruracni- 
maker, in Liverpool, and patentee of a neat, fimplc, and 
accurate inftrument to try tlie ftrength of fpirituous li- 
quors and worts. 

This laArometer fliould afcertain the richnefs of milk, 
from its fpccific gravity, compared with water, by its df 

£. I. iC 

* Hireof two men, fay * • • • o 3 4 
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jr\d who can, with this machinci chraih aboot 30 bufhels of wheat /^dajr, 
whuh %MOuid ooroc 10 1 11. 3^. at the preient price paiU for thrafh'm^. Abont 
70 buftieU of oats zlio, /xr day, which would coft 91. 3*/. according to tU 
yrefcnt price paid* But baiid machines will be found infufHcient (or this heavy 
%%ork. Mr. Henry Harper, of Baok-hall, has coiUradlcd for a thraibinj; 
machine, to be made for >C'40| which will require i horfe, and is to thraih 
out 'from S to 10 butbel^ frr boofi according to the length of Aiaw, and. 
quatkticy of grain cont.iinev1. 

3 £'<^ 
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gctc of warmth taken by a flaiidard thermometer, on com- 
pofing its fpccific quality with iu wai mih : on a fcalc con- 
ftruftcd for this particular purpofc, and by which, if the 
principle be right, may be difcovcrcd, not only the quali- 
ties of the milk of different cows, pafturcs, foods, as 
turnips, potatoes, grains, ice. but a!fo probably which 
may be the bcft milk, or beft paftures for butter, and 
which for chcefe. This inftrumcnt, however, is yet in 
its infancy. 

The furveyor took one of thcfe inftruments with bim 
-upon his journeys, and made experiments at different 
places; but time fufficient, for a full and complete experi- 
ment, fcldom offered : other circumftances intervened, and 
prevented a fair trial ; but, at his own houfe, he has made a 
number of varied experiments, upon different milks, from 
different farms, and which are here adjoined. 

A fwing-hariow has been lately introduced, and feem? 
coming much into vogue. 

Hurdles, of an improved conftruftion, merit notice. 
They are fadened by a wooden pin, through a ftrong pieo^ 
of oak, in a manner fo as to be loofened and removed with 
kfs trouble, and lefs injury to the hurdle, than the old 
forms. Thcfe were obferved at Mr. Bayley's, of Hope. 

Winnowing machines, of an improved conftruftion, 
have been introduced, and gain ground : they difpatch 
worlc briikly, and fave the chaff. 

A machine for cleaning com from fmall {tones, or 
earth, of which foreign cargoes are, fometimes, too full ; 
and invented by Mr. Wbiteiide, of Lancailer, fliould not 
be unnoticed, as alfo an invention of the fame ingeniout ^ 
perfon, of opening, (hutting, and bolting the doors of 
granaries, or corn room ; he imagined, that treading upon,* 
and walking over the com, to fliut the door, or window, 
which admitted the air, was injurious ; he therefore con- 
trived a bolt, which opened the window, and ihut it 

G a again. 
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again, by only pulling a cord, which runs upon a pully, 
and communicated wfth the Ihuttcr. The contrivance has 
both fimplicity, ncatncfs, and fccurity. 

Oxca have been made ufc of formerly, but always upon 
a contraacd fcale. Horfcs at prefcnt arc univcrfally pre- 
ferred for hull>andry bufincfs. The paved roads of this 
diftrift do not agree with the feet of oxen. 

The feed time, and harvcft, raries a little between the 
Northern and Southern parts of the county. Thofc to- 
wards the £a{l» and contiguous to the mountains, are lu 
general later than the South- Wefiern parts. Wheat feed- 
ing is from the middle of September to the end of Oftobcr. 
Mr. Ecclefton, of Scariftrick, wiites, ** the beftcropof 
Winter wheat I have fcen this year, or, indeed, ever re- 
collcft, was fown after a crop of potatoes, as late as the 
20th of lad March. 1 mention tliis as an extraordinary 
faa." 

The time of reaping wheat, from Auguft to September. 

Beans arcrufually fown early in March, and reaped in 
September. 

Common oats in April. Early oats in May and June» 
and reaped in Auguft, September, and Oflober. Barley is 
fown in April and May, and reaped in Auguft and Sep* 
tcmber. Thefe arc the general fcafons. 

But there are always exceptions to general rules ; /• g. 
the prefent year there were feveral fields both of barley and 
oats, not fecured, in the South Weft part of the county, 
the fecond week in November i and there was a certain 
field of barley in Toxtcth Park, not cut the third week in 
November. 

On the mofs lands, where paring and burning is prac* 
tifed, both feed time and barvcft is very late ; owing to the 
uncertainty of the weather— if wet, the burning proceeds 
but flowly ; tlie feed time is confequently retar^ded,. and 
the crops are by thefe means fo late, as. to become pre* 

carious. 
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cariousi from the advanced feafon, being frequently ex- 
pofcd to frofts and fnows. If the barley from the mofi 
laads be well houfcd^ ic is in high eftimation : and fetches 
an advanced price from the farmer, who prefers corn 
mired upon thofc lands for his feed. Mr. Ecclcfton fowed 
one year a field of barley about the middle of Jone, and 
which he houfed the following year, January i ; and this 
crop was all eagerly purchafed by the -farmers, in the . 
Springs, for feed corn. 



OPEN OR COMMON FIELDS. 



There are but few opcni or common fields, at this time 
remaining ; the inconvenience attending which, whilft they 
^*cre in that ftate, have caufed great exertions to accom- 
pli(h a diviHoni in order that every individual might cul- 
tivate his own lands, according to his own method i and 
that lots of a few acres, in many places divided into fmall 
portions, and again feparated at different dlfiaiices }. might 
be brought together into one point* 

The inclofurcs, or fields, are in general very fmall ; fo- 
muchfo, as to caufc great lofs of ground from their num-» 
berand fpace occupied by the hedges, banks, and ditches* 
This great number of fences too, prevents the air from^ 
freely circulating, by which the crops, both of corn and 
bay, are deprived of receiving the falutary effbdts of the 
fun and air, and, after the grain is reaped, the procefs of 
dryingi hcaling» &c« is materially delayed^ 

Befide» 
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Bcfidcs ihe number, the banks arc full of weeds, which 
often remain unmolefied, and arc dif|>ci(td by the winds 
over the adjoining fields, to their no fiiiall injuiy. The 
hedge rows are but too frequently ncglcftcd and permitted 
to Ipread their branches upon the landti. riafliing is 
almoft totally negleAcd, only by a few fpiritcd gentlemen. 
Many hedges feem fad upon the decline, and mud in a 
little time be renewed. Durable as hedgc^tlmbcr may be, 
a length of years brings on old age, and, at laft, decay. 
The newly-planted hedges arc chiefly of thorn alone, with- 
out intermixture, as formerly, of hazle, alder, billow, 
hollcy, Iccm ♦ The hedge-rows, whidi the furveyor has 
planted, are upon the plane, without either ditch or 
bank, fccured by rails, till grown up, and then trimmed, 
fp as to meet in a narrow point at the top* Thefe fences 
arc neat and fecure ; and have the advanuge of hedges, cut 
f4]uarc at top, which are generally thin in the bottom. 
Many fences, particularly in the northern parts, are made 
of flone, fomc from quarries, and fome of pebbles. 
Buildings are frequently created with the latter, uncouth, 
and Quihapcablc, as they may appear for fucU purpofes. 

^ TIk yoimf roocs U the oew-p2aatcd thorn, are iobU C9 great aiwy, 
if iM t wcU fccuroii fnMB caitle, wtio ca^ertf nip Uie tender (prouu, uki 
fTcaily injore tbe llenu The hair from a raw biie, with aU the imporntet 
aJherioc if laid in fmaU quaitfidc$, near Che rooo of tbe Umta, havtbeea 
foofidfamcientiectirityfinoai the cosih of cattle. The cows wiK not approach 
•ear hedges thai defeaded. 
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INCLOSURES. 

lu every anfwcr received to the qucftion^ «* whether in- 
clofures have Increafed, or decreased population ? the reply 
lias univcrfally been, incrcafcd.** 

And how can the f;i£l be otherwife upon rational 
grounds? In confcquence of inclofures and divifion, every 
occjpier has unqueilionably the means of cuhivating his 
hnds to the beft advantage to himfelf ; but he cannot cfFc^ 
• this without affording advantages to the public at large* 
Superior cultivation requires more labour, which requires 
a greater quantity of hands. The lands yield increafed 
returns; and produce both means to increafe population^ 
and give food to the increafe upon better terms* 

As to increafe of rent, the lands formerly in common 
fields, but now divided, have doubled, in many inftances 
trebled, their rents immediately to the landlords; have 
yielded greater profit to the tenant; and have afforded 
more means of fubfiftence to the public. 

The commons, or uncultivated lands, which heretofore* 
have not yielded profit cither to the proprietor or public ;. 
have increafed in their value from— nothing, if flarvinga 
few geefe, lean kine, producing — weeds, heath, &c, can,, 
with propriety, be called nothing, or, to giVefome bet* 
tcr ratio^ from one to thirty pit cent. ♦ In many inflances,. 
the cultivated waftcs, have proved more fertile and produc- 
tive than the old lands; if, therefore, the foregoing pre- 

"* Ml. Wilkinfon's improved mofs land, wa*«, beforo draintps, worth* 
iVun 7 to louper acre, is novir worth from iC*4 to X* 5 /^^ ^f^ 

Worhx'cch Moor, in Walton,. inclorea,ia 17.61, was not worth if..f«r 
&crc in lU uiicuUtvateil ftatc, is notv well wortli 301. /rr acre* After the iiw- 
clufure aA was obuined, and a divifion made, the fee finiple of feveral lots 
VM (old after the rate ^ji-iffr acrei large m--4furok 

xnlfos. 
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mifes be well founded, the public have gained 30 pir ccni, 
of additional employment and additional produce, by the 
improvement of waftes and commons ; and the proprietor 
has gained, not indeed 30 pir cent, for he has the ex- 
pence of the improvement iirft to dcdu£t ; but, en a mode- 
rate cakulatioo, an addition of 10 or £.1^ per ant. to his 
cflatey on the capital advanced. 

The furveyor has been informed of only one inftance 
where an attempt to improve wafte lands has failed.— 
Elland Moor, near Lancafler, notwithitanding lime hu 
been laid on, and the ground treated according to the 
nfual cuftom of improving waflcs ; yet, after a few cropp 
taken, it feems verging back towards its original fiate of 
poverty. 



ITjtSTB LANDS. 

Ik this county there are large tra^ of wafte lands, not 
Icfs than five hundred and eight thouland, five, hun- 
dred acres, according to Mr. Yates's ftaccment, who tcck 
the pains to calculate the number for this particular pur* 
pofcd— He makes the lands, uiulcr the denominatioa of 
snofs, or fen lands, to be twenty-iix tlioufand fifc hua- 
drcd acres. Moors, marfiics, and commons, to amc^r.t 
to four hundred and eighty-two thoufand. Why ieek oj: 
diftant countries to cultivate, whLu fo much rc:nainft to 
be done at home r . . . 

Many of thdc lands are incapable of tillage— Tome con- 

fift of mountanotts traSs, craggy, f^ecp, and tarren# 

^Thefe are employed for Ihccp walks, not the moft icdUt 

others of low fwamps, overcbai2cd with fiagoant water; 

c fror. 
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from which a fufficicnt fall has not yet been tlifcovcrcd.to 
draining. Many of the wafles covered v:\i\i underwood, 
and others, have been planted with varieties of foreft trees. 
Sir Harry Houghton propofes to plant Withnell Moor, :^ 
traft of about eight hundred acres, with fuch trees as, upon 
trial, fhall be found to agree with the foil. Several parts 
are allotted out, in what are termed dales, for the purpofe 
of paring of the furface for fuel— a pernicious pra£Iice, 
which injures the land, and affords but a very indifTercnt 

fire. 

There are many thoufand acres capable of being culti- 
vated, and made into either arable, pafture, or meadow 
land, of the very iirft quality, provided thcfc waftes were 
inclofcd, divided, and improved $ and, to cfFeA which, 
there is neither want of inclination, or fpirit, amongft the 
inhabitants. But there is a want of a general inclofure bill, 
to facilitate that troublcibme bufmcfs, and render it more 
expeditious and lefs expenfivc. 



RATE OF W A G £ S. 

The price paid for different kinds of labour, varies more 
in this county, than probably in any other in the kingdom. 
An ingenious ccrrefpondent obfervcs, ^' that the rate of 
wages is in proportion to the diftancc of townfbips from the 
feats of manufaAurers ; /. g. at Chorley the wages of a 
common labourer ^s. with ale ; at Euxton is. or 2x. 6J. ; 
at Ecclcfton is. bd. or %s.\ at Mawdfley and Bifliham, I 
am told, you may get them, in harveft time, for is. xd. and 
l/.4^. ( in Wrightington the price of labour was lower 
two years ago, than the laft mentioned fumy and does not 
now exceed it**' 

H Under 
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Under dils head it may not be improper to give the toU 
lowing (latement of diiferenc pricei of labour, ice. at two 
periods ; taken by the furveyor afcer a rtfidcnce of thirty 
years in a village where no manufaAory has yet been in* 
troduced— /A'^//4ir, mar Livirppol. 

A comparative price of labour, and otiier articles, in the 
courfc of thirty years, taken April, 1791 ♦. 

In the year 1761. In the year 1791. 

£• ^- ^' £• $. d. 

Head-roan fervant wages 

fgrann. • • 6 lO O 9 9 

Maidienrant • 3 O O 4 IP 
Maibnt and capenten fgr 

day • , o I a o % % 

Labourers wages t o o lO li* 6^.1792, s 81 

• Ar Che Cmie time wai taken the Aomber of 11 Jubif ants, iir^drr iU\f fu 
wicm deaom'itua'ufos and oecspatiofif j number ei iJorUf, c<fW$, Uc m tU 
YiUaces qoaociir orfrains;roMra^ Jt^ a cor/'e^ ^lUhwulUi^S is tf>f 
parilb cheil (the lorreror beiof chorchwaraea that jrear), 10 hc;>« *i^ 
WHOt€ foceiMoae fuu€Sort m tUat othem mfffA imprt^e pp^ r^e t;«t, ac4 
eccafiooaUf repficr peoiliar orcumftascca or crents. Th^s was ^>ae i4^> 
€HiC knamini thutheTrdUmiathe Board «l AtrkUuire trai 0>et» er j^a^e^ 
mzimihrwotkanr thm who^e klog^^m ^ Soiilar^^ trUd^ he im^mt* 
Aao/swiUhecenpkseiioS eeowie^r ibejrcar f;^« 



f Theb<ow» f i w M Mrfc ii y1i1 heSr<»<tjti^fat^3i>:<m;3^!;a7a^>U>irir 
WealLfiift, joi Me bev ac ^aoo- 1 has lU ULMvcr 10 ^efiera! M^ eene;^ w 
S#war^ \M wcrtc, as aftxwc irre* eTiiwi it !*# 
biilahMrcUlthelirMr<^ i6a^ a» wa» tU jiraA^e ^ 
c^celMMCbetiaet^hetakcft k La w;^ tt^se t^im w 
reTfab Xjiifae«riaieril«hpi»^Lsboirfl&ii&4/aiu'kU 




t AaJ att aofli^ s» layle fShM is the ijri&c«r f 7^ S» a^. ^ &ir ; ta d« 
le^aS^afyerkJy fPBrtrrrtl a g^cs d/r^j^l^ Sii^ ^^ry 
ssey mr a n s f jfl ii j — i i i s^thekMlullxjWL 
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In the year 176U ' Tit itc jtcrij^s. 

Mowing ^/r acre . 030 050* 

Thra&iVlg wheat per fcorc o 5 o • ' • 7 6 
Barley and beans • o a 6 '#40 

Oaii^ • • 018"' 026 

Taylor's wages pit day and 

food • • 006' oxa 

Thatcher ^^r day . 010 020 

Butcher for killing anfl cut- 
ling up a pig 008 016 
Ditto calf, and felling carcafe O ^ X O 026 
Ditto a cow, and felling car- 

cafcf • • 020 050 

Price of good cart horfes 10 o o * 25 o o 

Pair of men's (hoes . o -3 6 the fame pcrfon ^u 

and advanced the end of that year to ^t. td. 

Settofhorfe-lhoes • 6x0 0x8 

Carpenters work*-price of fcveral particulars ufed ia 
ai>riculturc« 
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In the year X761. In the year x79Xt 

£. /. d. £• i. d. 

Large cart 7 feet 3 inches, 
wheels 5 feet 2 inches 
high» with flakes, com- 
plete, twice painted (eo 
the carpenter) .500 9 4 O 

Wringing a pair of wheels O x8 .0 i iS ^^ 

^ Eight yards to the rod. 

t The journeymen butchers in Liverpool, about ilurty-throe years ago, 
flAQStitered at the following prices : abuU ai.{ a cow xs.) a taw 6J.; a 
<^P ifC| a calf 3</( of the lalt| about twelve wera ooo day's worki alfo 
oAe (corei or two dozen of iheep, were a day's work. Tha prices are sow 
doubled. ^ . 

Ha la 
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In the year X76i. 






In tHc year 1791. 




I' 


s. d. 


I' t' d. 


New axle-tree, and work 





4 


066 


Whcel-I^arrowy and trundle 





S 


1% 


plough (wood work) 





7 


II 


Harrow, 3 feet 6 inches 





3 .6 


.056 


PaM of homes • 





6 


009 


SpaJc fiiaft 





0. 4 


006 


Comm-^A five -barred gate 





5 


10 


Ladders, 15 ftavef,^^'- Have 





.« 3 


004 


Ditto from 15 to 30 flaves 








006 


Swiprls, ftcns, and fets for 








carts 





2 


006 


Wheat ^/rbuflicl • 






076 


Barley . • • . 


> • 




3 6 


Oats . • . 






026 


Beans . • 


• 




046 


Whcat.ftraw pir load 5 


ptr ftone of aolb. 003^ 


Barley-ftraw/^ thrave 





li 


006 


Oat-ftraw pit thrave 





5 


009 


Butter per lb. "/rom $J. to %(t. 




from Zd. to 11, 


Sweet iniSk pir quart 





I 


I 


£gg9, two and three for id. 




from id, to id. ptresS' 



N. B. expended upon the poor from Eafter 
1760, to Eafler 2761 • • 22 3 ai 

Froiu Eafter 1 790, to Eafter 1791 1 15* 14 x 

There have been twenty additional houfes built in the 
fpaeeof time betwixt 1761 and X79x« 

The above ftatcment feems to confirm the opinion of 
fome^ *< that the poor*rates increafe as the price of labour 
advances ;*' which, in fomc places (as appears from the an* 
fwers g.ven to the agricultural queries), have been as high 
as nine, eleven, and thirteen fhilliogs in the pound. 

Piece 
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PiEcB Womc.oR BY THE Great. 

Making new fence, ditch, hedge, bank, fevcn foJi.Jn 
height, backing, and covering with ihcfc fods, planting 
quickfetts, bearding, from li. 6J. to 2s. per rood. 

Cutting hcdgcj, opening and fcouring the ditches, put- 
ting frcfli earth to the quicks, from ZJ. to 14//. per rod. 

Delving or trenching with dung, one fplit or fpa^Ic deep, 
loJ. to 1/4 3^. two fpliti If. 6J. to IX. 8d. pir rod ; digging 
for peas and beans 6/ and id. per rod ; double gutters 
\\ foot deep, 4!^. to bd. per rod (of 8 yards) ; common 
fpsuic gutters lid. to 2d. per rod; feighirg two yards deep, 
or if under 2\d. to 3^. the folid yard. 

Mowing from 31. to 4/. per ftatutc acre ; reaping from 
31. 6^. to y. per acre* 

Thrafhing is done fometimes by the thrave, and fome- 
times by the bufhel— ths price generally paid by the piece 
is about one twentieth of the value of the grain^ or one 
buihel of tlie grain thraflied at every fcore* 



DRAINING. 



There hat been much draining done all over the county \ 
but there remains much ftill to be done 1 but as the fpirit is 
gone forth, and the good cfFc£ts are evident, fo much fo, 
that in many inftanccs that have been mentioned, the 
land has been fo far improved, as to repay the cofts by tlie 
fuperior crops, which followed this improvement^ even the 
very firft year, after the work was executed. 

J. Wilkinfon, Efq. Caftle-head, has drained to tlie 
amount o£ 1000 acres of fen lands ; Wafton Mofr has alfo 

been 
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been drained. TrafTord, and a large part of Chat Mof» *, 
arc taken by Mr. Wakefield and Mr. Rorcar, on a lon«r 
Icafc, with intention 10 drain. Near one hundred acres arc 
already cut upon TrafFord Mofs, upon which Mr, Wilkin- 
fon*t plan is purfued, of making ufc of tlie materials upoa 
the fp it i cutting through the mofc at different intervals of 
time ; by which if given opportunity for the water to 
cfcape, the ground to aequiic more firmnefsi the walls to 
grow harder ; and which would othcrwife clofc-, at a dir- 
tance from the lx>ttom9 a Urge llioulder is kft, whereupon 
a lentil is to reft, cut frcm fomc folid turf, about iS 
inches in length and 9 inches fqaarc, and which, being ex- 
pofed to the fun and air, contraAs its dimenfions to nearly 
one half, acquires firmneff, hardnefs, and ability to fupporc 
the matter with which the furface of the drain is covered. 

The fens or mofs lands thus drained, have acquired fo« 
lidity, and become fertile meadow, and corn lands ; and, 
in confequence of the drainage, have funk two feet lower f. 
Wafton Mofs, and Mr. Wilkinfon's, is become very rich 
meadow and paflure land. 

There are variety of drains bcfides the above; a piece of 
peat, the ufual (hape and dimenfions of the common turf, 
has been made ufe of, after piercing the turf with a kind of 

* <' Cbailey More trad op wkliin a mile of Morley- hall, and dellroyed miidi 
p*ounde with mofle thereabouts, and deftraU much frcfch water fifch thcre- 
abcnits, firft currupting with (linking water gUfebrookcr., and (o gbfcbrooke 
carried ftinkiog water and Rioffe inio mm fey water, and murfey corropCAc*, 
carried the rowling moTTe part to the flioret of Nortli Wales part to the Ifle of 
Mann and fum into Ireland. Ja the very topp of Chartley More, where the 
molle was higeft and brak is now a plane valley as was in tymes pafte, and 
a lille runneth in hit and peaces of fmaul trees be found ia the bottom." 

LiLAKD, vol. VII. p. 49. 

f Mr. Wilkin(bn*i nofs, is, in fome parts, fuppofed to be funk fix feet 
lower— before the drairiage, the windows of the third flory of Mr. >A'ilkin« 
fon's hottfe juft appeared fiom a certain pomt ; but (rom which place, at prs* 
Icni, the windows on tlie firik floor are plaioly feen. 

Since writing the above, Mr. Wakefietd obferves, that an a^ual msafure- 
mensliatbecnmadeiaadtbeiaUoftheroo&a about lour feet and a half* 

punch 
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punch when wet, by which a hole is left about three inchct 
fqiiarc, a little arched at the top ia this form ^n^ , and 
which ate placed, after being hardened in the air, fide by 
fide. For this the Agricultural Society at Manchefter re- 
garded the inventor with a premium. 

Common brick, with thin ilatcs at the bottom of the 
drains, have been frequently ufcd. A double brick, with a 
hollow through the middle, is an article cheap, expeditious, 
durable, and fufficient, for the purpofe. Broken ftones 
have been frequently ufcd, laid loofe and open, the drain 



u. 



firft cut in the form | • • • I , and filled up as far as the dotted 

line. But the cheapeft are the fod drains, made by J. B. 
Baylcy, Efq- Hope, near Manchefter, The implements 
and manner arc particularly dcfcribed in Dr. Hunter's 
Gcorical effays. I viewed the drains, which have already 
ilood twenty years* The entrances have generally a fence 
of brick, or ftones, to fccure them from the feet of cattle. 
This work is performed at fixp.nce per rod : men were em« 
ployed in cutting new drains when this well-managed cftate 
wasfurveyed. 

More attention (hould be paid to draining marie pitsT 
than is generally pra£lifed ; for, befides gaining confiderablc 
fpace of ground by this means, the ftagnant water frequently 
overflows, and ftarves a large fpace, fo far ^s it extends^ 
and till its efFefts are deftroyed by fome ditch, &c. which 
cut* off the nuifance by carrying the water off*. 

A good praaicc, by S, Fazakerly, Efq. fliould be no. 
tlccd. When fall fufficient into the main drain, to ukc off 
the water from fome particulars fpots, is not aiTorded ; he 
then fittks a kind of w«ll where the fpring arifcs, the fide of 
which he fccurcs by ftones or brick, and thus coUcAs all 

♦ J. J. Aibcrtoni^n- *>»• ^»e »*"* '^ ***** ^'T* 

the 
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the ftagnant water, which fprcads confidcraUy into cne 
point, and by which he can get rid of it, Mr. Bayly of 
Hope, meniioncd an improvement upon lhi$ mode, and 
that an auger hole has been found efFeclive if properly ap« 
plied. 

Mr. Ecclefton has applied his miner, this prcfcnt year, 
for the iirft time, wiih apparent fuccefs. Walked over a 
field where the miner had been drawn through certain in* 
tervals only once the run of water was not trifling, and 
the ground fcemed firm— the expence of this operation is 
very inconfiderable. 



PARING AND BURNING. 

Paring and burning has been too much pradiifed ; its 
dcftruAive eflfcSls are but too apparent upon many farms 
where burning the land has been frequently repeated. 
Great crops may have been procured, by this means, for a 
few years ; but the foil in the end is dcftroycd away. Upoa 
ftrong bent, heath, fungous mofs, matted rushes, or turfy 
peat lands— the practice may he good, and if only repeated 
till thofc bodies are dcftroycd, is attended with fuccefs; and 
inftcad of injuring, proves beneficial. 

Paring, with the burning, is a laborious and troublefonie 
mode of cultivation; its fuccefs depends upon circutn* 
fiances, and one crop out of three, is, in many inflances, 
the amount of what may be expeAed to reap in fecuricy. 
After the fods have been dried and burned in fmall heaps, 
the afiies are fpread upon the ground whilft yet warm, and 
the ground ploughed, fowed^ and harrowed in immedi- 
ately, if the weather permit. If the aflies get wet, or groir 
cold before this operation can be eficSed, they are in- 

6 ffVODS. 
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^oWAtDI the coaft it is with great difficulty that wood 
of any kind canberaifcd; the tops of the trees, hedges^ 
and even the corn in the fields (in general) bend towards 
the Eaft, as if Ihrinking from the Weftcrn gale, brought 
over the Atlantic ocean. In the Northern part there are 
many acres of coppices cut down every fifteen years^ and 
burned into charcoal. Toward the central part, of the 
county there are fome good woods; the timber heaUbyt 
there is alfo a coniiderable quantity groWn in hedge rows ; 
but fun-(hine is generally preferred to fhade— timber wood 
feems on the decline. There are many excellent planta* 
tions about gentlemen^s feats and pleafure-grounds, well at* 
tended to, fecured, and in a thriving ftate. 

Mr. Leigh Philips obferved, that the alder was of late 
years become an article of great confequence, from the de« 
mind of both iu wood, (which make the beft poles whereon 
to hang cotton yarn to dry, that wood acquiring a fine . 
poliib by frequent ufe, nor does this wood fplint by expo- 
fure to the weather) and it^ bark, which fells at nearly one 
penny p/r lb. as an article for dye *. 

That the alders planted on the fide of the Duke of 
Bridgewater's canal, upon the loofe grounds, for a certain 
difiance, by way of fecurity to the banks, had not only 
anfwered the original purpofe, but had proved a profitable 
plantation— the alder admitting of being cut down every 
fourth or fifth year. Tliere are many acres of land, at pre- 
feat of little value, which, if planted with this wood, 
might probably turn to a good account. 

The ofier willow is at prefent in fuch demand for ham- 
pers, &c. and there is fuch a fcarcity of that article, that 
more than twenty pounds a year, have been made out of a 
fingle acre of land planted with ofiers. 

• In SwcOcA tiiey nuks Uautihil tablts of (hs root of Uie alitor. 

I PkO^ 
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PROVISIONS. 

BvTCHEHS meat, like other articles in this county, va« 
lies 10 price. It is generally dcarcft towards the South 
and South Eaft, many cattle being driven from the Nor- 
thern part to fupply thofc diftrias ; hut ftill, it i& there ge- 
nerally more than a penny per pound, under the London 
market-price. Corn, at Liverpool, is always above the 
Iiondon price, ncariy one (hilling //r bufliel, as appears by 
the returns publiflied. In tbofe parts of the county, where 
oa.t-mcal is chiefly ufcd for bread, &c. when enquiry was 
made after the price of provifions, the firft anfwer was unl- 
vcrfally, the price of oat-meal, the ftaff of their life. 

At MancheOer market, Oftobcr 9, wheat fold that day 
from 33 to 34/. pir load) as it is termed, or fack, of 16 
fcore. Oats 33 ro 341. ptr load of 5 Winchellcr bufhds, 
Beans 301. per load of 5 Wichcftcr bufliels. Potatoes 
4*. td. to 5<.^#r]oad of la fcorc, xab. wafted; unwalhcd, 
thirteen fcore. 

Fine flour 361. ; feconds 341.; thirds a6 and a8i.//r 12 
fcore; oat-meal 36 and 37/. //r load, of la fcore, 
N. B. No barley at this market. 
Cheefe from thirty to fifty fliillings/zr cwt. 

The price of provifions are more likely to fall than to ad- 
vance^ if trade contmues to flagnate. 



ROJDS. 
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ROAD S. 

jVIr. Yates ol)fcrvc.% there is a greater length of roadi ici 
this county, ia prpportion to its extent, and quantity of 
acres, than in ajiy other county in the kingdom, and of (o 
little pubic utility, that many m'ght be fparcd; and he 
alfo remarked, that if early exertions had been made, upoa 
this head, land, fufficient in value, might by that means 
have been obtained, to have kept thc.wholv: remaining roads 
in proper repair. 

This opinion may have been too fapguine, and the bed 
opportunity, for accompliihing fo defirable a work, may 
have now pafled. But, no doubt, much advantage to the 
county mi^ht yet be obtained by proper exertions, if roads, 
that at prefent are of little public utility, were flopped, the 
lands fold, and the cafli arifing, appropriated to fupport 
the remainder. 

In proof) however, of this aflertson, of the vaft length 
of roads in this county, it is generally afTerted and believed, 
tliat the townfhip of Gofenargh only, which is about four 
miles fquare, is computed to have length of roads equal to 
its diAance from London, or more than aco miles *. The 
townfhip of Walton, near Liverpool, which only contains 
1988 fiatute acres, Jias a public road two miles and a half 
in length ; parochial roads, eleven miles two furlongs, be* 
£des occupation roads. 

In the Northern, and North Eaftern parts of the county^ 
materials for making roads are found upon the fpot, the 
lime-ftone, which, when broken, binds together, and makes 

* Ths furveyor hasma4le aa attempt to have this Angular Cad afcci t a in aJ ■ 
Wt hu been' able to (ecure no farther iouUigcace than geocral .iflisrtioot acd 
CcneralbeUeCi 

1% » 
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m exctllent road ; bot in the midland and Sonthern partly 
the materially except what the rivers afford, are brought 
from the Welfh and Scotch coaftt, and at conHderable ex- 
pence. 

Thcfc Boulder ftonci are not broke, but paved. The 
whole cxpence of which is from !/• zJ. to a/.^rrfquare 
yard, according to the diftance of tue materials to be car-^ 
ried. Two quarries of pebbles have lately been difcovercd^ 
Copper fcoria or flag, from two works, Ravenhead and 
Liverpool, have been fucccfsfully tried. This article make* 
an excellent fide road to the pavements, and is preferred to 
pavement both by the liorfeman and carriages. 

Great axertions have been made of late years, at ve^ 
confideraUe expence *, to improve the roads ; the effeAs 
cf which are very apparent^ both upon^ the public and pa- 
rochial. 

With refped to improvements, an ingenious gentleman f 
obfcrved, that the tolls in general ought either to be raifed, 
or the number of barrs increafcd, in order that the public 
at large, might contribute a proper quota, for their cafe in 
travelling, by the improved ftate of the road, and the far* 
mcr, &c. of courfe eafed } and, candour muft allow, that 
the facility, expedition, and fecority of travelling over the 
roads, in their prefent ftate, is worth more than double the 
money paid for this convenience. Some method (hould be 
devifcd to eafe the labourer, and lay the burthen upon the 
traveller. The tenant has frequently been charged witlh 
an unexpeAed tax, amounting to 4 or y. in the pound, 
upon a fhort leafe, when a fine has been levied) and 

• So great, that tfce time whtn Mr. Yatei took his furrey about teo rears 
tnce, the avsrage paid Uii;»ugh the coamy, wu not lefs Uun oightoen-penct ia* 
Ihe pound. 

f J. B. BayUjr, £(<|.— We are dtprlfod of Uiis semlemao*s promtied com* 

lomiicAtionB ou accoooc of iodirpoAiioA. May ib valuabk a charaAer to (bcicir 

Wlopspicfervedi 

though, 
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.nv other, ftiU feme cafe ihottld be dcvifcd to aiRft thofe 
contingent poffeffor.. by more heavily taxing the uaveWng 

*'undlr ihi. head, the indulgence fliewa to the mail 
coachei in their exemption from toUi, mcrita reprchen- 

In the firft place, the objeft it too trifling and mean, for 
the interference of government. It is alfo an encroachment 
«pon private property* upon a capital; the wtereft of 
which was cxpeaed to be paid upon the credit of certain 
tolls with an accumulating furploi, to repair the damage 
iene to the road, by thepafling of thefecarriagcMnd 
.idi the remaining portion, to liquidate the principal »d- 
^ced to accommodate the public in the execution of thefc 
nnderukings*. But here is a check upon thefe fpint^ 
endeavours by encroachment. If the price " prefent paid, 
for the carriage of the mail, be not rufBdent. it ftiould be 
increafed by an addition uken from the common ftock. 

But the profit arifmg to the proprietor, of mail coache., 
i, at prefcnt great. The furvcyor was informed. Uttly. of 
tbc following ftatemenu a. proof, of the aflertion : The 
Kceipt. of the mail coach from London to Urerpool. and 
bKkward. amounted, in the courfc of one month, m the 
fpring of the prefent year, to twelve hundred poundst. 
The other is-Aat the profits arifing ftom Ae lengAof 
one ftag. (lo or i» mile.) were lately fold, and tra«fcrred, 
for the neat fum of three hundred pounds. 

ban mor« ways ibia ono« 

u^*. •;«#» At reUted. and art not to be dtpcnded 

•pona* authenticated f»a«. wneoaw"J»« «hj«i. *aoU howtwr *• 

S«ar« jeoerallyfo»«p««.d.to«»-»««««^ '****^'***^ 
iccciT«(l,tiU fully att«b«»tica«6a.wiU»d«fliiUi>«*. ^ 
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As this bufintfs if, it prefcnt, conduced in a rpiriied 
nnanncr, and probably the moft cxpcditloni, fafe, and neat 
conveyance^ in the world, the proprietors, and conduc- 
tors, of fuch public accommodations, ought to have, not 
only certain, but handfome profits. What is here objcftcd 

• 10, is the infringement upon private property. And if thcfc 
tolls were not allowed, they would be charged at laft upon 
the palfenger, upon whom they ought certainly to fall* 

Bur, again, the tolls granted to be taken for this fpecics 
of carriages, if it were even extended to the mail coaches^ is 
not fuflficient for the damage done by thetn, in proporticm 
to the rates paid| and the damage done by other Cirriages, 

• to the roads. 

The weight of a mail coach, loaded with paiTer.gers and 
parcels, may be between two and three tons, the heavy 
coach nearly three tons. 

The efTeflt of four horfes, fcampering and pulling vrlth 
all their might, are very injurious to the roads ; for, after 
the ftones have been nearly difplaced by this exertion of the 
' borfe-feet (very different to the cRe6k of a road-horfe), fol- 
lowed by a heavy carriage, fupporled and dragged upon 
four narrow wheels, every obftru£tion is difplaced ^by the 
violence of the motion. The flow pace of a waggon, mov- 
ing upon a nine-inch furface, or the heavy-loaded cart, un- 
der two or three tons burden, upon fix-inch wheels, makes 
a comparifon ftrong in favour of thefe carriages. 

Again, the tolls arifing from many turnpikes, are very 
iofufficient to maintain the roads* The townOiip of Wal« 
ton, at the prefenC juncture, is meeting tlie truftees of the 
public road, *which* runs through that diflrift, with not a 
lefs fum than four hundred and thirty pounds, befides fla- 
tute labour, upon a length of two miles and a half, whiUt 
the fame townfhip is burdened with other roads of the 
length of eleven milesi two furlongs, and a half, as before 

• lobfetved* 

AU 
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AH the townlhips through which thii turapike paflTei are^ 
at prefent, contributing their aid^ and that to a degree, in 
fome placen not a little burdenfome to both tenant and free* 
holders; of which the townfhip of Aintree is a flrong ex* 

applet 



FARMHOUSES. 

Some of the old built farm houfes are ill eonftruf^ed ; and, , 
what may appear extraordinary, in a country where flate. 
abounds, and ftraw fells at an advanced price, are flill 
thatched, and the preparation of the draw for tbatcb is but 
ill managed. ' 

The more modern buildings, by the Earl of Derby, and '• 
many other landholders, are ufeful conftrudions;-and in • 
geoeral fufficiently fpacious to contain the crops both of 
hay ahd corn* 

Farms of fixty pounds a year, in Lancalhire, have offices 
frequently as large as would be thought to fuffice, in other 
countries, for farms of three or four, hundred //r otm. where . 
it is the cuftom to (lack their corn, which is not the general 
pradice in Lanca(hire. 

Mr« Boyer, of Lantham-houfe, has favoured the furveyor ' 
with the following plan of a farm houfe and offices, which' 
have been lately erected upon B« W. Bootless, £fq. efiate. 

'' h farm houfe contains houfe, parlour, and kitchenr 
(which isconfidered the moil ufeidl part), and pantry be* 
low flairs, three lodging rooms, and one cheefe room above. * 
Barn contains, at one end, liable and granary, and hay- 
loft over ; at the other end, ihippons (not covr-houfes), and ' 
bay*loft over. The cows ft.and head to head, fave a paf- 
fage between to fe^^thcm; in the middle thrafhing-floor, 

corn, and hay.** 

a LEASES.. 
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LEASES. 



^AM Y farmty arc held by leafcs on three lives, on which 
a fine has been paid, and a fmall annual rent referved; and 
fometimes an addition of hon firvUn ; which laft fyftem 
fcems much on the decline. Thefe leafes are generally cf* 
timated at about fourteen years purchafe. 

The leafes upon years, are» from fevcn, eleven, to four- 
teen \ but chiefly feven. Covenants in fome to pay the 
rent the day the tenant enters upon the premifes* A cove- 
nant for the fecurity of the landlord, but not exaded ex* 
cept on emergencies. The time of entering upon the lands 
is Candlemas i the buildings. May-day. Ufual covenants 
are, the landlord to repair buildingSt the tenant carting 
the materials. The tenants to difcharge all taxes, ferve all 
offices, and perform all the duties charged upon the farm. 

Tenants are reftrained, by covenant, to the quantity al- 
lowed to plow, fometimes to one third, fometimes to one 
fourth^ of the whole ; reftrained alfo, of late, to the num- 
ber of crops to be taken at one breaking up of the ground 
—fometimes to four crops, and fometimes only three al« 
lowed. Tenants reftrained, by covenant from fowing 
wheat upon bean fiubble, or any other ftubble from which 
a crop has been taken the fame year* The tenants, by 
covenant reftrained from paring or burning, except mob 
lands. 

The tenants fometimes reftrained, by covenant, from fel- 
ling either hay or ftraw, but to confume the whole upon 
the premifes. 

The tenants, by covenant, reftrained from felling off hit 

flock till the dofe of the year, at the expiration of his 

3 tero), 
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term, that the greater quantity cf dung may be raifcd from 
the produce confumcd. 

The tenants allowed to take ofF three fourtht of the 
wheat growing upon the premifes at the expirav'wn of a 
leafc. The fuccecding tenant to have the remaining quarter. 

A fuccecding tenant to have pcrmiffion, after Candlemas, 
at the expiration of a leafe^ to occupy certain portions of 
the out-buildings, by chufes founded for the acfcommoda« 
tion of his horfes, hay, &c« neceflfary for the ipring feedings 
on the nevy tenant entering upon his farm. 



MANUFACTURES. 

Manufactures have. been carried on to a very confi* 
dcrable extent in Lancalhire. 

The cotton-manufaftory through all its branches ^, which 
includes a number of leading trades — bUacbers^ dyert^ prin^ 
UrSf lie. has become of aftoniihing extent and imporunce» 

* The ftrft piece of cottoAi manufafturcd from Britilh growthi was at 
Mincheilcr ; from cotton grown in tlie grounds of J. nUckburne, Efq. M. P. 
of Orfordf in Lancafbire: fcven yards aad a half, of one yard and a half 
yird-uide muflini from four ounces of raw material. Ic was a moil 
btiutiful piece of cinthi propofed to have been made up into a di*efs| for 
Kfr>. Bl:ickburne> in whicli the intended to have appeared at Courty June 4» 
1793; but was prevented by aclunge of drefsi occafioned by theloCiof a 
relation. . 

To what a degree of perfcAton the muflin manufadory is arrivedi the 
fc>llowiDg may fci-ve to convey fume idea. In the yea^ 179X1 a fmgle pound 
of cotton* was fpun to a finenefs of ninety-feven poll miles in length : tha 
muflin, afur being fpun» was fent to Clafgow, to bo wrought, and after 
whicli was prcfented to her Majefty. Three pound of cottooi which, in iu 
raw Aate coil 71. frJ« cod the fum of is/, in this (Uge, when it was wrought 
into yarn only. It was fpoa by oM I«omat| at MaachcfUri upoa-tbo wu^ 
•bioery called moles. 

K The 
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The filk trade, from the raw filk| through Its fubfcqucnt 
branchei« The wooUen-manuradory ^^ through all its 
branches— hats the famef — caft-iron — coppcr*works {— pa- 
per-manufa£lory— pins and neeJlcs. An incorporated com- 
pany for nviking plated glafs^ vitriol works, gla(s works, 
ftockingf, glue, lamp«black works, white-lead works, lalt 
works^ nailors, tobacco-pipe makers, tobacco and fnufF 
inanufa£torics, black and brown earthen ware, Englifl^ 
porcelain, clock and watch makers, too! makers for both 
thefe branches for all the world, lugar refiners, long bov^^ 
&c, makers. • 

Saddleworth, which borders upon the county, and which 
formerly only wrought coarfe woollens, has gained latelji, 
and now works, the fine Wcftern woollen cloths. 

A large manufaflory,. foe the fabrication of fancy goodi,. 
has lately been cftabli(hed at Tildcflcy, by Thomas John- 
fon, Efq. wh:re a village has been built fincc the year 1780, 
which had then only two farm houfes» and nine cottager, 
has, in 17931 162 boufes, and a new chapel ereAed. The 
village contains nine hundred and feventy-fix inhabiunts, 
which employ three hundred and twenty«five looms, 

* WooUcns have of late been manufaAured witliouc either fpinning or 
weaving I and after the manner of hats. 

t A patent has been obtaineJ> and a work eilabli/hedi to manufa^urc 
hats, by machinery ; moved by water. 

The feveral modes of accelerating labour, have been always ftouily re- 
lUled by the labouring clafs, when Uie different machinery was firft intro- 
duced 1 but Uie iflue has hiiJiecio proveda fource, from which not only era- 
ployment, but the price of labour has increafcdi notwithftanding tliat labeui 
lias been fo much abridged, 

J The confomptioh of coal at Ravenhead is, feven hundred tons /ftr week ; 
and however dcfti-uAivc Uie fmoke may be to vegetable life, it feems more 
favonrablfi to animal. Since, in the fpacc of fourteen years, notwithftaod- 
sng between two and three hundred people are conftamly employed in Uie 
cepper^works there, belonging to the Paris Mine Company, not one perfon, 
Mfloyod ia the WMk% has died.. 

> Manchefter 
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Manchefler being the principal repofitory for thefe manu- 
faAures, has become the great center, to which not only 
the country retailers, but merchants, from all quarters of 
the kingdom, and foreign parts, refort; and this has in* 
duced fcveral capital woollen houfes to fettle at that tovirn ; 
and this mart is chiefly confined to one llreet (Pccl*nrcct), 
in which a fmglc room frequently lets from 50 to 80 gui* 
ncas p£r ann. Two cellars were let in O&ober, the pre- 
fent year i793> one 63 yards fquare, and the other 78 
yards Square, for 80 guineas pir annum. 

The trades, and different occupations, upon which the 
mariLime ftate depends, have not,'^on this occafion, been no« 
ticed ; becaufe they are the fame in sill counties where na- 
vigation is carried on ^« 

With refpcA to the good or bad effeAs that manufactures 
may have had upon agriculture-^this important quefiion 
merits much attention ; the anfweri to which, in fomc let- 
ter!, have been concife, and difcharged by one fmgle word, 
<.{. one anfwer has been " advantageous i" another anfwer 
^injurious;" but without either argument or proofs to 
fupport thefe laconic aflertions. 

The more extenlive anfwers, however, (hall be faithfully 
flated. 

Manufaftures have wrought a change in the agriculture 
of the county; the growth of grain is annually and gradu- 
ally on the decreafc. The importation from foreign coun- 
tries, is, of courfc, upon the advance ; the diminiflicd flatc 
of cultivation is one caufe, and the incrcafing population is 
another; and by the joint operation of thcfc two, the 
importation of grain and flour, ufrd chiefly in this county, 
is almoft incredible. To prove which, the furvcyor has been 
favoured with the following cxtrafts from the Cuftom- 
houfe books, faithfully, and with no fmaJl trouble, col- 
Icdcd for this occafion, by Mr, Yates. 
• A %€(cl\ of fome of wWch will be given in t!i« inicnacd IIlAory of Xa- 

K» Whsat, 
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iT.FtouR, &c. imported into Liverpool during the years 1790, 1791, and 179a, 

from foreign parts. 



rbut. 

^ Bit. 
M4 


Barley. 
Q^^f. Kii. 
«4t4C4 5 


Oais. 
Qrs. BUf 
104.154 « 


Beam* 
I7il9» 4 


Rye. 
Qru Bu* 
i,*88 


Pcafc. 

Oil. fliu 

69 6. 


Wheat-flour*. 
Cwc« Qu. Ibt 

12,000 1 If 


Oatreeal. 


111 1 


8.113 I 


t7»»5>« 7 


4»4^7 I 


5,Sio 1 


17 I 


51,654 isJ 


4«.i 8 5 
Cv%t. (^. lb. 

9i"5 * 8 


«»o 


»m8!) 4 


*»3,737 3 


t7i8ii X 


»>576 3 


I,i87 3 


6^89 1 9 



nd other grain, imported into Liverpool^ 
isiwiic, in the years 1791 and 1792* 






Barley. 
*»5S7 



46,'ji7 
35»375 



Rye. 
1.190 
3*456 



Oats. 



9,667 
38*797 



Grain exported condwifc. 



Year 
1701 
1791 



Wheat. 



30,91a 
5,148 



Bnrlty. 
6i597 
3*051 



McM. 



4i«97 



Rye, 
3.975 
3»44o 



Oat«. 



II, 9* 
16,078 



>^thc qmiuity of fine flouft botli impoiteil, ami at prefent conftinrKtl in this county, Robert WinH.in^cvy n miller, now refi* ' 
^Id ihi,itL feventy^ C»y5, tliat !.c remembers the firik Uieirmg-miU fiurdl up in (hi» county, which w.ts at W.tltoi, near Pief- 
'(he bme uf a fcaixiy, was threatcneJ to be tlemohOieU by the niub, for Uredmi^ fine flmir to fceU the rich (a) 1 and on uhich 
WttconrtrtrJ to ano:her u^r, ti> wl.ich tt remain^ to thib i!*ny. That nfterwarUs he, wiih ah elJci bii.thcr, who lud learned 
;^ flour, ftXtfJ up a ilrefTtng machine at CooJe-mills, ne.tr Li verivK>l 1 «%h'ch was (he fecondmill in the county, nhci-e 
"Biii ojiDn blue Acnef (^), atui afterwards UrtfTul through a cloch. Utfuri* this, the flour w.)S dnfTcd, and fifccd at home ia 
truiMl ix the Bulls, and the fioe (or London flour as it was then termed) was purchafed, ntK extiaordtnary occifion*, at the 
il; up into povndf, funtbr t'> the prerenc mode of maktns up fusirs in blue papers* .Thvfe f £i^ arc conflrmed by a Utter 
i^t Cart, to iltc (ar\eyori dated Dec. i| 1793 1 and that mill was tlea Uie property of l.i« uncCe, Sir IL Houghton. 

">ere wafte then, than is notvi too sre.)t 1 portion of flour Mci^ left in the bran : which improvements in this art have fmce 
VnAcdy aikl chat lo a degree, as to grind atmod the u h(»!e of the br?n in*o flour. 

vUonade ufc of ftir grinding fine flour in preference to the grcy-q<urry (^ono, was the blue bnuldcrs fawn anJ cemented to- 
K Miuirliis a poUOii after (bme uiage, was in uificient | afrerwards tlie French-Aoue, a porour^ keen, hard fto:ie, was iup 
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This cxtraQ, from the Cuftom-Houfe bboki, with both 
die imports and exports, will (hew the great confumptioa 
of grain in this county, and how inadequate the land, iA 
its prcfcnt ftate, is for the fupply of its inhabitants. 

The exportation of corn, Tent abroad, is trifling; and, 
except upon the Weftcra borders of Yorklhirc, upon the 
E:iftcrn boundaries of Chefliirc, and fomc part's of Dcrby- 
fnirc, the corn imported into Liverpool, is chiefly for the 
confumption of Lancallilre. * 

ThcaJvanc: of wages, and the preference given to the 
iTianufailuring employment, by labourers in general, where 
they may work by the piece,' and under cover; have in* 
duccd niriny to forfakc the fpadc for the fliuttlc, and have 
embarraflci' the farmers, by the fcarcity of workmen, and 
of ecu rfe advanced the price of labour. 

The poor rates fall, with equal burden, upon the far« 
mer, as upon the maftcr manur'ad.urer. 

The water is Ibmetimes fo damaged by dye-houfes, and 
other works, crc£tcd upon rivers, as to be rendered not 
wbolcfome to the cattle, and dcflrudlive to iifli. 

On, the otiicr hand, the ad van rages that have been held 
forth, have heen an increafe of population-; as tliat which 
conftruf^s the riches and ftrcngth of a country* • 

Increafe of the value of lind6,and alfo of provlflons. 
The farmer particularly has an advance on the price of 
his chcefe, his butter, his fated cattle, his milk; alfo 
ilraw, which, in* 17^0; fold at the advanced price of 8^. 
jif ftone in the Spring at Liverpool j dearer, probably, 
lliaa ever was known even in the London market. Hay 
is little dearer than thirty years ago, except on extraordi- 
nary occafions — hay is, at prefent, about 8|'/. ^/r ftone, 
owing to a llight crop — thirty years ago 6^/. per ftone. 

The improved mode of cultivating potatoes has reduced 

their price of late years, notwithftandjng the. confumption 

by cattle ha^ been fo great. » The laws, admitting impor* 

1 tatio*). 
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Ulion of graiQy prevent the farmer reaping an advance of 
price when there is a failure of crop ; and the value of 
,corn» is, by this means, kept vrithin a fmall compafs. The 
only advanuge the farmer reaps, is, from additional quan- 
tity, never from advanced price, which is not the cafe in 
regard to hops, or fugar, or other articles produced by the 
Ibilj either at home, or in our colonies. 



USEFUL FRACriCE. 

.7iiE pra&ice of managing the milk for butter in tliis 
county» might be of fervice, if followed in other places. 
Except in the county of Chefler, it fhould feem (as the 
furveyor underftands) peculiar to this diftrid. The 
mode isy dividing the milk into two parts; the iirft 
drawn, being fet apart for fiunily uTe, after being (kimmcd; 
the cream of which goes into the veflels appropriated to 
receive it ; as alfo, the whole of the fecond, or laft, drawn 
milk, provincially called ^fUrtngi^ i theic two being 
mixed together, are fiirred, but not a great depth, to pre* 
vent the bad tSk&% of foul air accumulating on the fur* 
face : and kept, according to the fcafon of the year, ex* 
pofcd to the fire, to bring on fermentation and fouroefs ; 
and which is accelerated by what may remain in the ports 
of the veflels ; to prepare which, they are not (calded, ex- 
cept after having contraded ibme taint : and then to acccl- 
lerate a*fermentation, which the quicker it is the better, the 
veflels are fometimes rinfed out with four butter milk ; in 
which flate it is ready for the chum ; and, in confcquence 
4>f this treatment of the milk, move butter is obtained, and 

^ AbcuC on* hair from each ccnr, cacX meal ; but the qiuotiry takca firft, 
depends «pQQ ihe^MfHipim of milk m Um CnMlj. 

of 
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of a better qualltyi than if the milk was churned fweet. 
And the butter milk, as it is called, after the butter is ex- 
traftcd, inftcaJ of being given to the hogs, as is generally 
the prafticc in many counties, becomes, under this procefs 
an excellent food for man^ both wholcfome, and pleafant, 
as before-mentionedt . . ; 



FEEDING CjfTTLE. 



The following prafticc, by an experienced farmer, (Mr» • 
Henry Harper, Bank-ball) merits notice-^hcrc given 
in bis own words* 

•** I HAD one year fix cows that I houfe-fed, all at one 
tine, and nearly all of an age ; and by way of experiment, 
I fed two witlv turnips and ground corn ; and two with 
boiled potatoes and ground corn; and two with raw pota- 
toes and boiled corn : they were all put to feed at one 
time, and when I tliought them fit for the market, I fold 
three ; one from every lot, and went to fee tlicm dreffcd. 
Thofc two fed with ground com and turnips, and ground 
corn and boiled potatoes, there was little or no difference ; 
but that which was fed with raw potatoes and boiled corn, 
was better in flefh, and more fat within fide, tlian the 
otlicr two, by a fortnights keep ; and this was not only my 
opinion, but tlie butcher's who killed them : the other 
three I kept three weeks longer ; and when killed, they 
were proportionably nearly in the fame ftate with the 
others, but better by being kept the longer; lb I prefer 
boiled corn of any fort of grain, and think it more forcing, 
either for milk, or feeding. They had all one and the fame 

quantity of corn, *cc.** 

Boilinc^ 
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Boiling corn, has been praftifcd by fomc othflri,w!th 
good faccefs; A little linfeed impiovcs the quality. Hiy 
feeds* chat drop out of the hay, Ihould be carefully pre* 
fcrved, and worked up in mixtures of potatoes or OAti» 
cither fcalded or boiled* The furvcyor has experienced the 
good cfFeAs of hayfccds* upon his cattlci for many yean ; 
a neat farmer, lately tallcing upon tijis fubjeft, obfcrvcd, 
that the feeds of many weeds might be converted to good 
ufe ; and he fpckc witli confidence of the feeding quality of 
fomc of tliem* 



ITATERING LAND. 

« 

GThe following neat pra&ice^ may be worthy of record^ 
as the thought pf an ingenious man, gamc-kecptr to K« 
W. Bootlc, £fq. Latham ; for which he was houc^tti 
with a lilTcr cop, by the Agricultural Society of MincUr* 
tcr. From the ditclies aborc bii houic^ be conc£i; tie 
water, and brings it paft his buildings^ from mUkl L% 
lands baTC a regular dcfccnt. This water carries alcrr.g w>'.» 
at all the drainicgs irom the farca yard, wU;ch is uu/v\ 
upon the lands accordirig to the uroa! c&flom ofUni^O^i* 
—bat he has funk a rcienr&ir, xLc Ccct of tsi^.c^-f are ^ 
cored wiih pourJei clay i ia tI*U rt^rrovr I#e jfrticrm 
bis water, ibmetlmes tl.l a dry (c^iyn ; Ccn tlrro-srs 4 ^vvt 
the land, when tbe earth wan3 ico;ilare# lie p^a sr.vC 
isto the rircuet t&roogii wzikh tic w^xct ra:^ and tr^^ 
itofs^cat icnrke* 



Bjr 
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n^r MAKING; 

Is the management ancl curing of clover, svliich, from 
the quantity of moifturc to be evaporated from the plant, 
before it be cured fufficiently to keep, is attended wiih 
confiJcnblc difficulty, the following method has been 
praftifcd, by Thomas Eccleftou, Efq, that fpiritcd gentle- 
man fo frequently mentioned. 

The clover is colIeAed* together into fmall (heaves, and 
kept flraight; then twilled together* in the top part, to ad- 
mit the (Iieaf to ftand upon its butt, or bottom end, when 
fprcad out, in the fame manner that horfe-beans have been 
frequently treated ; and if thefc little bundles are not 
thrown down by the winds, they will refift more rain, if it 
fhould happen, than when lying on the furface of the 
grotind ; and if the weather be fine» having more furface 
czpofcd and open, the clover will cure the fader. 

In making hay-ftacks, beiidcs making a chimney in the 
ilKk, by a baiket placed in the middle, and drawn up by 
a cord, in order to fuflfer the air, generated by heating, to 
cfcape, and to prevent the ftack taking fire, as mentioned 
ill tlie " Survey of Middlcfex/* Mr. Eccleflon cuts gut- 
ters in the ground, Iength*ways, and acrofs, which he 
covers with planks, in that place whereon a (lack is to be 
built. Through thefe trenches, in different dIreAions, the 
outward air may enter, pafs through, then afcend the 
aperture left in the (lack ; and, this continued circulation 
takes away the generated heat, or foul air, which, if con- 
fined togetlier without any vent, might produce damage 
to the hay, or wotfe cfTcftit i and, by thefe ufcful pre- 
cautions, he is enabled to coUcft his bay together at a more 
early period, and in a more juicy ftate ; by which good 
practice, time is favcd, and ihr^ quality of the hay im« 
proved. 

L Hay-bams 
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Hay-barns have of late beet\ erefled in many p*acf9^ 
{landing upon pillars, and covered witli fl4ies ; foaictiines 
^itb a boitom boarded with planks, open in thejoiuu 
perforated wicli holes, and lying hollow a fpace above 
^gr^/'und, to admit a free circulation of air all under tife 
hay. I'bcfe buildings are ufisful, cheap, and, by their 
great convenience, in bad weather* and great prefervatioa 
they aiTurd to thq hayi will fooa repay the £i(l expcncc. 



AGHrcVLTURE SOCIETIES, 

X HERE has been a fociety of agriculture cllablifned at 
Manchcfter, for a number of years, and which is con« 
duAed with fpirit; and the fevcral premiums oiTorcd an- 
nually, have been frequently claimed, and adjudged to be 
given. A report is annually publilhed, with the premiums, 
which are ofTeiedforthe enfuing year, and a lill^f the pcr- 
fons to whom they have been already adjudged, are made 
public \ but they have not yet publilhed any volume of papers 
They tn.1^ have received oivdiiTcrent fubjcAs; and of which 
they arc in pofleflion. The furveyor, when at Manchc& 
tcr» waited upon the lecretary^ and exammed thefc pa- 
pers, with a view of colledting out fomcthing that might 
liave been of feivice to him in this report. The papers 
are many of them upon important fubjecls. 

The Rev, Mr. J. Stainbank, of Hahon4ialt, writes, 
^* That the principal great towns, through the differcHt 
'counties^ at leaft where they choofe to form thcmfclvcs 
into focieties, fhoald be conneAed with the Board of Agri- 
cu!ture» as emanations from that great body, and be 
fuf plied thence with books of inftruAions, and other 

alHCance 
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ifliftance dvring their infant ftate; and chat each fociety; 
ftould adapt fuch a fyftem of premiums, as would be rooft 
conducive, for exciting a fpirit of agriculture in. and pro« 
moting the greatcft polTible improvement of, M rcfpcAive 
diftria." 

Similar hints have been dropped, by other correfpond- 
entSt but not fo fully explained* 



SPIRIT OF IMPROVEMENT. 

FARNfERS in general are charged with being flupid, ob- 
ItinatCy and attached to old cuftoms. In this county they 
do not altogether merit thefe harlh accufations — we have 
aU our prejudices and attachments. They are, in general, 
a laborious, and certainly a mod ufcful clafs in fociety. 
The hazards they have to encounter, from feafons, and 
other caufcs, leave no room for trials of uncertain experi- 
ments. After the grain has been depodted in the earth, 
the ground being prcviouily prepared to receive it, in the 
mod hufbandman-Iike manner, dill the fuccefsful iflue 
entirely depends on a favourable feafon to vegetate and 
miiture the grain* Mildews and blights, under thefe fa- 
vourable afpefts, may yet intervene ; but (hould not any 
inaufpiciotis appearance happen, and the reaper is prepared 
to gather the produce of the loaded fields, yet how often 
docs the howling blaft, fcatter and difperfe the hopes of the 
hulbandman ! 

Again, the labours of the farmer are toilfome; his gains 
cannot be great, upon' the moft favourable calculations s 
namely, that from his grounds he (hould be enabled to 
raife three rents-— one of courfe his landlord demands, an* 
other fhould arife to maintain his fiuniiy, pay the hire of 

L a fcrvants. 
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icrvants. and Aippo'rt contingencies ; the third, and Ia{V 
toward paying intcreft of the capiul advanced for ilock 
and affbrd.an annual furplus to reward his labouR» 

That tbete j» a fpirit of ingenuity, and improvement,, 
amongft the inhabitants of this county, has been fre(]ucmly 
proved^ and is yet, every da'y^ mahifeftint; ilfclf, is vciy 
evident; but this is moil apparent amongft the manufac* 
tuiing clafs, and the reafon is obvious — revvaiil immcdi* 
atcly cnfucs.^ The Glafgow manufa£lurcs till of late, have 
exceeded the Lancafhire in muflins. Stimulated by emu- 
lation^ in the neighbourhood of Bolton, they now bonft 
they have at laft, and but very lately, furpaflcd the Glaf- 
gow muHins in fancy-works. I'he fame flame, fihce the 
fire is kindled, would equally, (hine amongft the farmers,. 
as well as amongft the manufaflurers, were the reward 
equally ceitain ; flill it remains to enquire, how a fpark of 
til is flame may be kindled. The farmer is not fuch a no^ 
vice, and fo totally blind to his^own intereft, as. to be in- 
capable of viewing the cflTcAs of ikilful cultivation^ how* 
ever novel ; and if, on repetition, this new practice be 
found beneficial, the great incentive to a^ion. Interest, 
will equally operate upon one individual as another. 

But how is the farmer to be convinced ? he is told fuch 
are the cuftoms, which fucceed in other didriAs, but tiicfc 
aflfertionsdo not convince. Soil, climate, or other caufcs, 
may opcrate-^hc waits -an example nearer home. Hcrciiv 
the Undlords, the gentlemen of property, in the county, 
llioold interfere, and ihew the example ; and in which fe- 
veral fpirited gentlemen have made great exertions in the 
introduction of many novel. pra£)ices, and under great 
di(advantages ; for not being able to execute, but only to 
direA, they have had both prejudice and ignorance to en« 
counter. 7*heir labour is always procured upon worfe 
terms, probably ^^50 Pit cent, than can be obtained by 
file farmer or gardeiter^ who caa fay to his workmen, 

♦•Cm', 
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M CMif hi us fi dig r^/r/£/rVVeven if lured, to' be donr 
by the piece« upon the ufual tenns^ it will often be ilightly 
pcrforcaed. 

But bo\^ many good* efFeAs, and what fuperior cultiva- 
tion, has been produced within the fpaceof half a century by 
thefe meanSf in a (low and almoft imperceptible manner I 
Tbc very village in which this account i$ written, half a 
century ago, was not able to fupply, from its own mea« 
dows, an inferior number of cattle, with a fufficiency of 
hay, for winter flock. What was wanted of this article 
was generally purchafed from the Sefton meadows. 

There is a greater quantity of live fiock, at prefcnt 
kept; and yet no fmalt furplus of hay remains to be ktit 
to the Liverpool market. 

It was in the memory of a worthy and experienced far- 
mer % who only died the prefcnt year, that the firft load' 
of dung brought from Liverpool towards the North, was^ 
ly his father; and who was paid for carting the fame, the* 
price that heretofore had been paid for carting away thiss 
nuifance, and throwing it into the river Mcrfey. 

The good effcfls upon the land, which experience has^ 
proved dung to have, have caufcd it, at this period, to be* 
fold at an advanced price, and carted to a confiderable dif- 
tance. The varieties of potatoes, their dimxni(hed value 
to the purchafer, in comparifon to the price they fetched^ 
twenty or thirty years ago, under an advance of land,. 
dung, and labour, proves fuperior cultivation, and mucht 
greater produce of this excellent vegetable, from the fame- 
quantity of foil. The introduftion of clover, the varieties* 
offceds of grain, both oats and wheat, prove fome degree • 
of attention ; and the introdu<Stion of the turnip, although i 
the cultivation at prefcnt be not fo extended, nor yetr 
treated in the moft hu(handman-like manner. Yet this, : 

« Mr. Joho Harper, h» of Oank-lult 

aivd; 
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mnd all the aboYe examplest are introduced to prove that a 
Lancafliire farmer, though not a complete agriculturiil, is 
not without fome fpirir of improvement. 

Another good praAicCt that may tend to both the good 
of the landlord and his tenant, (hould, on this occaiion, 
be mentioned. 

Upon the cftate of Mr. Bayley, of Hope, before men- 
tioned, whenever a tenant wnfhes for the whole of his 
farm, or any particular field, to be improved, by draining, 
marling, fiming, dunging, or laying down to grafs in a 
fuperior manner, the landlord takes the field into his 
own poflcilion, during the procefs ; and, when completed, 
returns it again to the tenant, with an advanced rent of 
ten fir €int. upon the capital laid out upon the improve- 
ments; by which fieps Mr. Bayley has advanced the 
rental of his eftate, fincc the year 1768, more than ten 
fold~4itt tenants are thriving, and getting money. Mr. 
James Balmer, who accompanied the furveyor in this ex- 
curfion^ and is a good judge of cattle, declared he never 
faw, upon any one tftatc, fo large a ftock of cattle, uni- 
formly good, being the Lancaihire long horn, and what he 
termed the right fort. 

S. H* Fazaktrly, Efq. of Fazakerly, has improved feveral 
cftates in the fame manner, and then let them out to te- 
nants, charging double intereft upon the capital advanced. 

Mr. Ecdefton conceives, '* that a fpirit for improve- 
ment might be excited amongft the farmers, by occifional 
tours, every three or five years^ undertaken by a perfon 
appointed by the Board, whofe report Ihould be printed, 
the names of the improvers, and improvements, to be in* 
fcrted, with proper eulogiums for their induftry and inge- 
nuity, in order to excite, by emubitioni otliers to iiaiilar 
exertions/' 
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IMPROVEMENTS OF LIVE STOCK^ ^^ 

Qh tlie improvement of ffock, Mr. Ecclefton fuggcfti 
the following hints. He imagines, that the number of 
hoifes bred in this, furpafles that of any other county In 
die kingdom. He propofcs, " ihat a yearly tox be laid 
upon ftallions of five times the fum tliey receive fbr fcrv- 
ing each mare» for the feafon ; it would prevent the in<^ 
ferior fort of ftallions, which only fcrve to procreate thoic 
of fmall value which are nearly ufelefs^ with which almoft 
every part of the kingdom abounds, A very confiderabl6 
f\im would annually accrue to governmenr, were each flal* 
lion to pay iive times the fum for a licence, that he ferves 
each marc at, viz. a horfe that covers at one guinea for 
tlic feafon, (Iiould pay to government live guineas for a 
licence ; and others, that, cover at ^2Q» Ihould pay one 
hundred; 

Would the produce of fuch a tax be lefs than £i^\QCO 
fit ann. throughout Great Britain r By die above tax, tht 
farmer's ftock, in the horfe line, would in a few years be- 
come of infinitely more value. Fewer, being flronger, 
}so\ild be equal to his work, our cavalry better mounted^ 
and a greater return would annually be made by foreign 
nations to this country, for the fuperior and fine horfes 
wc (hould then be able to export.'*' 

Some more attention is requifite in the choice of good 
bulls, than has hitherto been paid, by the breeder* towards 
tlie improvement of his flock* Mr. Bakewell has fully 
convinced the world, what may be cffeAed by perfeverihg 
attention on this fubjeft. 

Many of the lands, in this county* arc fuitable, and! 

would pay well to breeding. An improved ftock» as. be- 

fore hinted^ would rciurn the greateft profit. 

A grcaL 
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A great improvement has been fuggefled by Mr. WiU 
Icinfon, of Caftle-Head, of embanking upon the fands 
and gaining thereby 30,000 acres. This great attempt has 
l>een already noticed in the Annals of agriculture ; but 
thefc patriotic and public attentions are at prefent defeated 
l>y a dilFcrence of opinion amongil individuals, claims of 
the Lords of the manors, &c. 

Mr. WUkinfoix alfo, by turning the courfc of feme 
'Wooks, has recovered lands from the. fca ; by which the 
flux of the tide, in the fpace of about 8 years, has raifcd 
the lands near 6 feet ; fo that, after the water is kept in 
narrower bounds, by the opening of a new channel, ijjc 
tide alone docs the wotk. . 

Another improvement here fuggcfts itfelf, by a revifal 
of the covenants in leafes; and adapting them belter to 
the prefent improved fyftem of agriculture ; many of them 
.at prefent militate againft fome improved prafticcs, nor 
has an ingenious cultivator fcope to aft, being refiralncd 
under covenant. There wants a fpirit of liberality in tlic 
£oneral tenor of leafes, being fully convinced that exam- 
pies might be produced, wkcre, if exertions were judici- 
oufly made under this head, the tenant would be benefited, 
and the landlord enriched ; and this only by a new modu- 
lation of tlie covenants, whereby the lands, if managed 
under a ceruin cultivation, muft return, at the expiration 
of the leafe, into the hands of the poffeflfor, in a better flate 
than they were in at the beginning ; and of courfe, would 
bring an advanced rental to the cftate: and again, the 
tenant, if induftrious, might be enabled, by his advanced 
capital already gained by his former leafc, and the fuperior 
Hate into which he now finds the lands upon tlic fame 
firm, to give the advanced rent to his landlord with greater 
profit to himfelf, than upon his former rent, under the 
impovcriflicd Hate, in which farms arc generally entered 
upom 

7 Leafes 
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Lcafcs upon lives only aft as checks to improvements ;- 
they arc, in gcncml, only beneficial to the firft purchafer, 
who fccurcs an income on three lives, for fourteen years 
purchafc — the fee finiplc of which would have required 
double the fum. The fucceflbrs, elevated by pofTcffing an 
cOate under a fmall annual quit rent, inftcad of full rent, 
l:vi up t9 thi bright^ as the phrafc is, and arc but ill-pre* 
pared to renew the Icafc, or pay the fine required svhcn a 
life drops. The leafe, through inability of the tenant to 
renew, or fonic other caufc, is fufFcred to run out, under 
the uncertainty of life, and the lands (there being no pro- 
vifion made by covenants to prevent it) arc harraffed, and 
abufed, to a degree as to require a length of time to rcftore 



OBSTACLES. 

The obAacIes to improvements arc fo many, that it i$ 
doubtful whether the whole will be here enumerated. 

The grand obftacle is the want of a general indofure 
aft. 

The great expencc in obtaining particular a£ls, for cer- 
tain didrifls, the odium, obloquy, and ill-natured re- 
flexions, cafl upon individuals who take an a£^ive part in 
promoting thefe good works, with the vexatious delays of 
frivolous obftr actions, and many other caufes, are obfta* 
clcs of fuch magnitude, as to prevent even an attempt at 
an inclofurc-bill, by tlie means of which many tlioufand 
acres of land, which lie wafte, and unprofitable, either to 
individuals or the public, might bear the richeft grains, or 
fatun the choiccfl bullocks. 

M The 



The corn laws have huherto operated moft cffcntwlly 
againft improvements. If thcfc matters were left to tha 
iimple operation of merchandifc, and to find their own 
level by abundance, or deficiency, the farmer and ilic 
public would generally be benefited. Apprchenfions of 
famine, under the prefcnt enterprizing fyftcm of mer- 
chants, is entirely vanilhcd. There will always be people 
bold enough to fpeculatc in fuch an article of univcrfal 
confumption, as to prevent a fcarciiy. The laws have 
hitherto afforded no alTiftancc to the farmer. If there, be. 
a general failure of crops, the lofs falls totally upon him.. 
fclf ; he cannot avail himfelf of advancing tlic price, as re- 
compencc for the failure of quantity*. The ports are open* 
cd for farmers or merchants, to fend in tlicir produce fromv 
foreign nations ; lands which pay no taxes to fapport our 
government, and fome of which are exempt from tythc-^ 
laws. 

Tythes are univerfally acknowledged to operate as obfta- 
des to improvements ; and they fall more heavily upon 
the fpirited agriculturift, than upon the indolent fanner. 

The pcohibition from exporting wool, in its raw (bte^ 
is another obftacle againft encouraging the increaie of. 
flock, or paying that attention .to the quality of (heepi fo 
«s to produce the fincft wool ; and Ihecp are reckoned the . 
beft ftock for enriching either the arable or pafture farm. 
If liberty were given to export the raw material, under 
certain duties, and reftridions, the farmer would be be* 
nefited, tlie manufaAurcr not injured, and tlie revenue 
incrcafed* 

^ TtM queilioa under conTideratioo at prefent, is not what may rooft b« 
conducive co the general good of the community, hut wliat may be moft ad- 
vaotageoui to the farmer and fair trader. It i$, in g'^neral. Tome adventurous 
fpeculator who reapi the moft advautage, by artfully evading, or turotng the 
law to bit own CAVoitf. 

The 
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The high duties upon fait, operate as great obflacles to 
tlic application of this article, to the advantage of their 
cattle, in giving it to them in troughs, &c. in certain 
cafes. It is an article mod cattle are fond of; it afllfts 
dlgcftion; promotes a difpofition to fatten ; prevents cer- 
tain difordcrs ; and, in foreign parts, they ufe it in large 
quantities, not being loaded by high duties. And, it is 
^ertedi entirely prevents that faul difeafe amongft (hcep, 
Ac rot *. 

Glebe, or church lands, or any other appropriated to 
tbe fuppoit of mceting-houfes, and thofe lands which ap* 
pertain to fmall livings, purchafed by the bounty of Queen 
Anne, arc generally under a bad flate of cultivation; the 
uncertainty of leafe, depending upon contingency of afingle 
life, operating as itrong obftaclcs, to any degree of even 
moderate improvements ; and in confcqucnce they arc, hi 
general, under the very worfl ftate of management. 

Short Icafcs, moft certainly, are grand obftacles. The 
farmers would merit harfher epithets, than they arc at pre* 
lent charged with, were they to venture upon fpirjted im* 
provemcatsi upon a fhort term* 

« It U to he Umented, that fome betttr metliod h2i not been httlieito «!•• 
vlfc«lf CO fecure the duties upon this articlo of (alt, tllAerent to the exitenfivo . 
moJe of coUe^irg it| hy numerous officers ( anc!| at ilie Cime time, to Uke off 
the check (Iven to cl»e filhcriesi and a^riculturei by the high duties. 

The money nifeJ hy the publiCf on the atticle of faU, in Gre^t Britaini It 
X^oOfOvo, of which only one ihirU is receiveU at tlie Exchequer* 

The grofs revenue, in 1 7761 wa« • • jC^95i4S9 

Dra^hackf|bouM'cs»anUUircountf - £^ti>^^S 
Charge uf management • 161410 

i 649,175 



Keat produce iC>4<'>3*4 
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Another obflacle to improvements, Is ficqucntly occa. 
fioned, by the obtlinacy or clirpofition of an adjolaing 
neighbour; r. ^.onc is difpofed to drain his lands, but 
cannot cffcSi this without the concurrence of a fccond, or 
probably a third and fourth, to aflid in fcouring ditdics 
opening water-courfcs, and obftruftions to the diains in* 
tended, and the difficulty of enforcing this concurrence, 
as a great obftacic to many improvements. Where water 
proves injurious to roads, an opening may be efFefied, by 
application to jullices of the peace, and by indi&ment.— 
Why not admit of a limilar operation, fo fimple and cafy 
to effefti in the pradiice of agriculture I 



MISCELLANEOUS OBSERFJTJONS. 
IViights and Mcafuns. 

The difTerence of weights and meafures, In this county, 

are fo many, that if they cannot, with propriety, be called 

obilacles, they may with truth be termed incumbrances, 

to the general intercourfe of budnefs, and clear compre* 

henfion of what is meant under iimilar terms, but with 

different ideas annexed to them, according to the objeft. 

The rod in Lancafliirc is of no lefs than fix different 

Icngtlis in different parts of the county ; namely, the fla* 

tute or 5| yards, 6, 6}, 7, 7I, and right yards, to the 

rod, pole, or perch *• 

* To haurJ a conjc Aurt upon th« etymology of the word, aad the VArioui 
kngthsof the meafere, the rod or pole got out of an adjoining foreA, was mod 
probably the primitive meafure, but without any certain AandanU A Arai^lit 
rod, or pole, of 5} yards long, prefented itfe If ; and this fcrved to meafure a 
certain diAridIt Another rod, or pole, ofadiffvrent length, prefented itfelf- 
to a diAerent mcafurer, and that became his Aandard for another diftri^. 
1 licfe rods, or poles, be'ng fet apart for that purpofc, and ufed again when 
occafion called 1 and in time became the eAabliAicd Aandard of the diArid* 
lleace, /e//, from the Call of the pole, which covered a certain length. 

6 The 
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The mcafurei are equally variable. At Lancaftcr, a 
loJid of wheat, beans, and peafe, is four and a half buHiels 
(Winchcftcr) ; barley, fix Wincheftcr bulhels; oats, fc* 
veil and a half Winchcftcr bufhels *. 

N. B. Wheat has been fold lately by the weight of 
aSo lb. 

Ulvcrflone, a load of hay is 4f Winchefter bufliels; oats' 
fix Winchefter bufticls. 

Manchcftcr, a load of wheat is fixteen fcore ; a load of 
oats, nine Winchefter bufliels ; a load of beans, five Win- 
diefter bufliels ; a load of potatoes twelve fcore, and twelve 
pounds, waflied ; unwaflied, thirteen fcore. 

Liverpool, the town's buft;el is 34 1 quarts for oats, bar« 
ley, and beans } and, by the cuftom of trade, one givca 
in at every fcore, or twenty-one bufliels ; of late, wheats 
briey and oats, have been fold by weight, but never yet 
beans. Wheat 701b. to the buflici, barley 6olb. and oats 
45lb.; and, probably, this mode, by weight, is the fuireft 
for both buyer and feller; for, bcfldes the difliculty of 
getting a true ftandard bufliel or nieafure, the dexterity of 
conumeters is fuch, that it Is aflerted r they can gain ei« ' 
thcr to the buyer or feller, from yf 10 to ^]ao pit ant, in 
different modes of mcafurement. That ^5 per ant. is thr: 
common pra£lice of even bunglers in the bufincfs; this ist 
ail enormous profit, and the unfairncfs of fuch pradicet 
mciits the fevereft reprehenflon* 

Lancafter, they have a meafurc called a windle, which is 
three Wincheftcr bufliels, 

Prefton, the windle of wheat, beans, and barley, is three 
and a half Winchefter bufliels; but, of late, aaolb. lus 

* A load, (o Uenominited, it (houUI feeiAi from ths horft load, in a ihck, 
the weight a horf« couU conveniently axTf on tiU backt Every kind o£ grainy 
lie was conveyed thit way till very lately* Tbo load at Ibi lighteil in th». 
BOttauiAoui paru. , . 

t Byacooridcrablacom-nierchaa^ 

beco: 
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^1>een reckoned a windle of wheat ; th&y have alfo a mea« 
furc at Prefton, called a peck, which is twenty -eight quam, 
/our of which arc called a windle. 

jyytgbtt. There arc three difFcrcnt weights cxprcfled 
binder the general term, hundnd weight \ namely, lOolb. 
I J alb. and laolb. The ilonc Agarics. In Liverpool aolb, 
is the weight allowed for the feveral articles under that de- 
-nomination, as beef, hay, ftraw, &c« aiid probably all the 
articles produced from land. 

Butter is required to weigh x8 ounces, avolrdupoife, or 
Is liable to a feizure. 

Vitmin. This is an objeft that requires more general 
attention than has hitherto been paid to it. 

Individuals may have exerted thcmfclvcs, and run to 
^leat cxpence ; but thcfe exertions arc of fmall avail, whilft 
the furrounding neighbours are harbouring nurfcries, to 
luake future depredations upon thofe premifes, which they 
may find contenanted. Several townlhips have, of lare 
ailbciatcd together, and engaged a moIc-catchcr, at.tlie. 
rate of four- pence ptr acre, for a term of fcveii years ; ia 
which period of time the mole-catcher imagines he can 
nearly have deflroyed the race of thofe animals in the dif- 
tri£t. This agreement, towards a total extirpation, mud 
be more efficacious than the greatcfl exertions of indivi- 
duals. It IS a doubt, after all^ whether moles may not 
be ufeful animals in the dcH ruction of ccruin noxious 
eartli-worms* 

Rati are a very deflruflivc animal, not only amoagft 

giain, but in otlier articles'; and they are ficquently 

brought in abundance into the fea-ports in corn, and other 

veflels. The fame mode has been very lately adopted, by 

7 pariicnhr 
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pirtlcular townfhipSi towards a general dcllrufiion of thefe 
vcnr troubleforoe and voracious animals *• » 

Sparrows^ and fniall birds, deftroy great quantities oi, 
corni and funis of money have been annually p;iid9 in thi» 

♦ s I »,* 

Tkrovck the vehicle of Mr. YoiingN ufeful Anna!f» . 
l-am informed of the eftibiifhmentof a moft exceUent ami honourable Boart^ 
uf \gi icuUure, under whom, I find, you are appointed to ihc furvey of thi& 
ccniruv. To you, tl erefi>re, I beg leave to addrcfs tliis, though it is aoc a 
tlireifl anfwerco ^ny of the queries propofed by the. Board ; yet, I tmO, it 
injiy be confidered, as having fome relation to the former part of tlie lad. 
This country is, to a very great degree,* infefted with that mod deflruAive* 
vermin, rats: I (hall not, now, attempt any Aatemeni of the probibls* 
(lamases tliey may be fuppcifed to do us ; but tlie annual lofTcs we fufbin by. 
them in our build ing<i, com, and oilier goods,, is very conrulcrable. f, anil 
ino(t of the principal fahners, and others, for a circuit of about so or 30 
Eu'ei, hive, for fome time, emplciyed Edmund Heathcote, of Ofmlkirk, whor 
tusa veryexpediiiouf, eflfcdual, and fafe, modeof deAroying them ; ouithti 
aifortls us only a temporary relief, for we are» (|ierhaps, from ttur neighbours, ^ 
who h:.d not theii s deAroyed,) before long, again infefted. 

In fome townihips ihcy have employed him 10 cleir the wliole for a ftipu* • 
UteJ fum, pa'd annujlly, ont of fome pognd* rate-ley, wluch is fj trifling, as • 
not to be fcif by any individual: and has, I hear, n?ail/ tl\e wilhed fur 
effect (d). But even tliis is certainly a plan toO'Circumicribcd to anfwer any great 
end. My reafons, therefore, for troubling you with this, is, in hopes, tltfoughr 
you, to obtain, from the wifJoro of the Honourable Board, fome fuggeftions. 
fur Um nioH eligible plan of extending Uie employment of thiii pcrfuo; or. 
oiherwife, for tlie extirpation of this rooft dellrudtive peft 
I anil' 

Sii,. 
WiOAK, in^ht CcttfUy •/, Yqut Very humble Servant, . 

LAiiCAtTiR,Dcc. 15, OSKILL SUMNER. 

>793« 

Thefurveyor has employed Mr. Edmund Heatliccte, the perfoo mentioned * 
in the leucr, who always effected a piefent cure ; but, after fome fpace of . 
time, the vermin returned from othet quarters. The man he believes to be- 
very fuber and attentive to his bufinets ; poirciVcd of much civility, and U:^ 
alrejdy obtained a certificate of his fiKcefs, in p!aCiS where hs has Uen em* . 
ployed— a confideiable number of tlie geotlcmen in ihc oeigliboudMiod. J. H« 

(d) About one half^ienny la the aflcfled ratos. . 
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ncigbbourhood, towards their deftrufiion, f ^r many yein 
pift ; and although the amount of the futn, froaa the num« 
ber of years the cudoxn has obtained, is become pretty 
laige, no deciiiTe eflfcAs hare been produced ; the pre- 
miums paid may have been tco trifling to tScQt a tot^I 
cure, and the meafurcs, hitherto taken, too languid i and 
if, in this workt there was an aflbciation, to declare war 
againft the common enemy, and vigorous exertions en- 
forced, by fufEcient premiums — for the deftrudion ocu- 
£oned by thefc fmall creatures is of greater extent than 
many people could imagine. The amount of a hundred 
loads, facks of wheat, have been calcuhitcd to have been 
deibroycd by thefc diminutive devourers, in the courfe of 
one fcafon, in a town(hip of no very hirge extent, befides 
the oats and barley. Magpies, carrion-crows, kites, hawks, 
and jays, flioulJ be included amongft the common enemy. 



lyifftnmut litwtin Landlords and Tfnanlu 

The jttfiices might fettle all differences, and difputes, 
betwixt the landlords and tenants, infiead of the prefent 
expenfive mode of courts of judicature. The differences 
are generally of a trifling nature, and eafy of comprcben* 
fioiu The tenant would more liktly obtain redrels for 
his complaints, under this mode of judicial enquiry, and 
the landlord prevent abufes to his land, from which be 
.jnay be withheld, under certain drcomilances, of coned* 
ing a reftaftory tenants 



CANALS. 
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MISCELLANEOUS OBSERVATIONS. 

CANALS. In granting new bills for cutting navigable 
canals, care fhould be taken by the Icgifliture, that lime or 
manure be carried upon lo\^ terms. The introduAion of 
wealth, in confequence of fuperior cultivation, by the meant 
of manures, &c. will introduce the carriage of more bulky ar- 
ticles, and foon repay the proprietors the trifling indulgence. 
An ingenious gentleman obferved, that, ar a certain portion 
of land was loft to the community, cither for tillage or paf- 
ture, by cutting canals, care ought to be taken in the banks 
to preferve as much grafs as poffible, by burying the rubbifh 
under ground, and applying the beft foil to cover the fur- 
face of the banks s trifling as fuch an objeA may be, as ca* 
nals are daily increaiing, the amount, in the iiTuc, would 
be fomething, and would repay to the public a fufficiency 
for the general attention requifite* 

The many canals already begun, and intended, have bad 
confiderable effe£ls both upon the agriculture^ roanufafturcSf 
and general ftate of the county *• 

The Sankey canal was the firft inland navigation in the 
kingdom, and was opened in the year 1756; after whick 
the Duke of Bridgewater's canal ; and then the Leeds canal, 
a far as Wigan, were completed. The canal from Kendal, 
through Lancaftcr, to Wefthouglitont is a great uaderta* 
king, ten miles of which are already completed. The BoI« 
ton canal, already begun, the Rochdale canal intended, 
with the navigable rivers Merfey, Douglafs, Ribble, Wyre, 
and Loyne, render the carriage of heavy articles, through 
the internal parts of the county, more cafy and lefs cxpea« 

* ParticuhnofwhatbunocfsisdoM ia taeb, sad their eooaeaions vntli 
tetrads oCUverpooli wiUbeg^TsaiathsiDtcodedhiftoiTortliattawii; 

N ' fivcg 
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five, than wtcrc fuch cKanntls of conveyance arc not found. 
They have no fmall cfFcdls upon the agriculture of the 
county, in conveying dung, lime, and other articles, into 
parts, whither, without their afllftance, they could InrJiy 
have been tranfmitted ; as alfj upon the mnnufaduri^s^ by 
the conveyance of coal and raw materials, the grofs wtioht 
of which would have been too cxpcnftve upon carriage by 
land. 

Dogi are in general a nuifancc. The butcher frequently 
fuftains heavy loflcs, in the dcftruftion or difpcrficn of hii^ 
(beep, in the vicinity of great towns, by marauding dogs ; 
and ihofe who breed ihccp, frequently complain, of their 
fiocki being greatly annoyed by the yelping of curs, anJ who. 
will fometimcs wantonly encroach upon their borders. l*he 
p^ifTengcr is. but too often attacke*d by their troublefcme 
and vociferous fnlutations. They arc certainly a fit objewl oC 
taxation, if tbofc of real ufe could be excepted. 

jyitds^ efpeclally thofc which bear winged feeds, as tlia 
ihlflle, dandelion, &c« (Iiould be declared common enemies,. 
and treated accordingly. It is to no purpofc that a neat 
fanner, deanfcs his gfouild from fuch noxious enemies, if a 
kfs attentive neighbour, permit them to ilourifh in the ad* 
joining premifes; the winds will difpcrfe the floating emi« 
grants over the well, as the ill cultivated field, where they 
will uke poflcflion, without the pcrmiillon of the owner* 

ManufA. Much has been frequently fald on tlie beft 
Icafon of Uying dung upon the Iands«-»the furveyor has 
been flavoured with the following obfervationsi on this fub« 
•je£t^ by in expirienced farmer ^t. 

* Mr. H, Harper^ Bank-haVl, 

"If 
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•• If cow-dung, tlxc frcfljcr the tetter, provided it be the 
proper fealbn for putting it upotJ the land j which ii, if 
meadow, from the time of getting the hay off the land, till 
the middle of Oaobcr. For, if the grafs. has done fpring- 
in,T the dung lies expofcJ all the winter to rain, fnow, 
frofls, and the viciffitudes of fcafons, which exhauft the 
ilrciT'sh, fo as to deftroy much of its good qualities : if it 
cannot be accoropliflicd in autumn, then the enfuing fpring; 
and, if the feafon (hould not fuit, the Ihcngth of the ma- 
nure will be reaped the enfuing crop." He rccomroendt 
turning over the dung previous to its being put upon the 
land, and to lie till it begins to ferment} then to carry it 
upon the land, and even fprcad it before the heat be gone 
off, and by which the dung takts to the land the better. 
He prefers mixing cow-dung, horfc-dung, butchers-dung, 
and night- foil, together, in preference to each fcparatc ; and 
thismhiturc is in its beft ftate from fix to eight moniht 
old. 

FcKtts. When hedges grow thin at the bottom, Mr. Har- 
per has the following prafticc. He cuu the wood very low, 
leaving the young and vigorous flioots; after cutting 
away the old wood, he takes a hand.faw, and cuts away 
again that part of the old flump, fo far as was fliakcn by 
the hatchet in the firft fcparaiion, and faws the top level, 
fo that the water may not remain. By this praftice, he 
fays, the flioots will grow ftroRger, and more in number, 
in one year, than they would by the common prafticc in 
three years. When the (hoots are half a yard, or two fset 
Ion-, he bends the young flioots down, and, where room 
permits, makes a hole in the bank with a fliovcl. in which 
the (hoots arc clofcly tied down with booked ftlcks, and co- 
vered up a£ain with earth, when thefe young braochet, 
wiih a little nuifing, will, by taking root afre(h, form a 
new hcd^c. ^ ^ MzTBOP 
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MfiTHOD OF F£EDZKC C0W8, BY Ma. HenRY 

Harper. 

There arc fcafons in which it is fo very difficult to make 
good hay, that much will be damaged although the greateft 
attention be jiaid. The confcquencc of which is, the milk 
given by the fame cows, is lefi in quantity, and of inferior 
quality ; the butter both lofes its natural colour and good 
flavour; to remedy which, this excellent farmer takes the 
following method. 

He provides fome fort of provender for his cows; that is, 
fomc fpecies of ground grain ; and to mix with it, he procures 
fome hay of the beft quality, and from the moft fertile 
lands, which be treats in the following manner. This rich 
hay is to be ufed as an ingredient for tea, by pouring boil- 
ing water upon it ; and the infufion he makes ufc of tofcald 
his ground grain, chopping the hay, before being infufed, 
with an engine, for the purpofe of cutting ftraw^ and this 
hay, fo cut to the fize of one inch long, is to be mixed with 
fcalded provender, to the amount of two or three quarts to 
every beeft. This mixture of bruifcd grain, fcalded with 
the infufion of rich hay, and the addition of the hay to the 
amount of two or three quarts to each beaft, improves the fla- 
vour of the butter^ and reftores it to its proper yellow colour. 



F jt I R S. 

Ik the year 2780, Auguft 2, a fortnight fair was efta- 
bliflied at Harrington, near Liverpool, oppofite St. James's 
church, by the North-country graziers, to fhew fat cattle 
and (heep, which was encouraged by the butchers in Livcr<* 
pool, and neighhourhood. Accommodations for the cattle and 
iheep were effeAed by Mr. Samuel Sandys, who then held 
upwards of forty Chefliire acres of land, which was appro- 
priated for the purpofr, and was continued every fortnight 
X until 
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until the lath of February, 1783; when it was removed 
to KirkdaU*, for convenience to the butchers in Liverpool ; 
during which period there were expofcd for falc 39,160 
flicep> and 8,309 head cattle^ and upwards : in the year 
1781, at one (how, in September, were 2,489 iheep, and 
279 head cattle; and, in 0£lobcr, 1782, at another fair 
were 11691 fheep, and 343 head cattle; which was thought 
very confidcrable. After the diffolution of this market, 
Mr. Sandys had applications, from cow-keepcrs, for the 
land, which was much improved by the pafturage of dro- 
vert, flicep, and cattle ; alfo by the quantity of manure 
which was co!lc£lcd from his fiall, feeding thirty head la 
ihades, built on the premifes, which was declined on re* 
moval of the fair ; therefore Mr. Sandya propofed finding 
milk cows, and keeping them at grafs or hay for 5^. pir 
hczd per week, at hb own rifle, or keep tbiir cows at 4^. 
^/r week, at their riik; and when any cow declined fo 
much as not to pay the farmer thereof, he had a frcih cow 
found, or an abatement in proportion to her dccreafc : this 
mode kept the land in higli condition from the quantity of 
dung colledled on the eilate, &c. 

Bfcs. Thefe laborious and ufcful infcfls, have not bcea 
hitherto treated with that degree of attention they merit* 
The produce of their labour is not only pleafanr, but me- 
dicinal ; and before the introdu£iion of fugar, by the dif- 
covery of America, honey n\utt have been in high cftecm» 
by enriching the flavour of many articles^ which have only 
yielded to the introdudtioo and fuperabundance of fugar f • 

The 

* The fair hai remained at Kirkdate ever fin^e. Tliis fair began orisinally 
at Walton, about twenty years ago, tbence removed to KiikUale, then to 
llarrin&ton, and, Uftly, came^ back to Kirkdale 1 and lias proved a great 
convenience to the Liverpool butchen. 

tub in the memory of a perfon (a), now living that a family, on the bor^ 
icn q{ the (btttheaft part of the county made a complaint, thai their bees bad 

Cs) Mr.TiCusHibbert. Mancheller. 
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Cifx^ 3.1^ ae I** iiirr i^ « m Xi ijlx z. ^"^.s »^^i» iTrrc: jt 



' 2 oidz^ i..r.; rT.Tir*j j£=.t's zi& jr^i. 
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to famine. Therefore, if plunder be legal, immediate de« 
flruftion, by fire or fulphur, it the grcatcft humanity ♦. 

Lijusrici is not cultivated ia this county, in any fufficicnt 
quantity, as an obj:£k of profit; although upon many 
grounds, it might fiourifh, and be worthy of attention. 

The furvcyor has a number of plants inierfpcrfcd amongft 
other flirubs ; when the root is wanted for dccoflions, or 
other ufe in the family, a quantity is taken up, and it has 
been found to be as well*flavoured, rich, and juicy, as any 
ever tafted. 

Rhubarb^ alio, has been planted in this way, a number 
of years, and the root cured and made ufe of; fome pounds 
were lately prcfcntcd to the Liverpool Difpcnfary. This 
plant, when in bloom, has a majellic appearance; its 
growth, at a certain period, a little before the feed appears, 
is amazing. The ftcm has grown, in length, three inches 
in twenty-four hours*. 

The furvcyor, has, at prcfent, a moft vigorous plantation. 
Having deilroyed an old hedge planted upon a bank with a 
ditch on one fide ; a new thorn hedge was again planted 
where the old bank had formerly flood, and the ditch filled 
tip with rich earth, in which the plantation of rhubarb waa 
made; fecored on one fide by the hedge, o the other hj 
lails, ' • ' 



• Mr. Lowa, a cler^ymaa in tl)is county, is at prcfent employed in de* 
vifiDg fom« means to fave the lives of thefe hitherto devote«l, and indaftnout 
Ulb^t tosether with fome ufcful experiy* att and improTemtntr^ wbich^ 
Wbia {ufficieatly afccrtaineJi will be profentc!! to the public. 
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CENERjiL IMPROVEMENT. 

After what has already been noticed, nothing need be 
added but a (hort recapitulation. 

Thc'ground work of improvement muft be a general inclo- 
fure bill ; then a removal of the obftacles which impede im« 
provement ; and, laftly, a revifal of the covenants, granted 
in Icafeg, conftrufted according to the improved fyftcm of 
agriculture ; and the eftablifliment of a more liberal plan 
between landlord and tenant, to the mutual advantage of 
both ♦. 

A farther progrefs in draining of fuch lands as have not 
enjoyed that fuperior advantage ; fome improvement in the 
rotation of crops ; a greater attention to the growth of tur- 
nips, under the improved fyftem of hand-hoeing ; infomuch 
tliat the lofs of one year's crop, by the prefent mode of fum« 
mer fallows might be avoided ; and, above all, the greatcil 
jgain, with the lead expence, might be obtained by watering 
the land, for which many opportunities offer, but few have 
been adopted. If the advantages which here prefent them* 
felvcf , are properly attended to, the (late of agriculture in 
this county^ may be raifed to a height of perfeAion, hardly 

* There are many will immeiStately exclaim, Whac» (rant longer leafett 
when, if land advances, the tenant alone enjoys tlie advantage ; but if it fiU| 
he throws up his farm to his landlord, being unable to pay bis rent ; and if 
unable to pay, what elfe can a tenant do ? No tenant can fvpport repeated ioflei 
>— and the dccreafed value ihould revert upon the perfon u^nm whom it ouglit 
certainly to faU s and, if the land advances in value, tlie tenant only enjoyi 
that umporary advance of maiket*price, by which tlie fee fimple of the latidii 
was» it is probable, originally gained i and, in the iiTue, the landlord muft 
reap the increafing advantage. But, even in this cafe, provided this may by 
fome be thought too gre.it a cliance to the Unants to reap advanuge fromj co* 
veaaau might be devifedi to afmmmodate rcgulatioos to the fatisf&^ioa of 
both parties. 
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fQ be conceived ; and which, thcrtfore, however certain^ 
cannot be dated, without the appearance of ralhnefi. 

The furveyor of Lancalhirc, embraces this opportunity, of 
returning his grateful thanks, for the polite and cordial re* 
cq)tion he met with, in his difFereat excurfions through 
tbe county ; for the liberal commuaications he received 
upon the fpot ; and the many valuable aofwers he was af« 
terwards favoured with by letter. To thefc fpiritcd gentle* 
men, faroaers, and others, who have contributed their af» 
iiftance, to the formation of this report, he mo& grateful!/ 
fubfcribes himfclf, 

their obliged 
l^sltm near Uvitf^ol^ 
Dee. xo^ i793« and obedient humble fervantt 

JOHN HOLTi 
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OBSERVATIONS 

ON THB 

CONSTRUCTION OF THE LACTOMETER 

FOR 

DETERMINING THE GOODNESS OF MILK^ 
AND THE ADVANTAGES TO BE DERIVED THEREFaO&L 



711 E laftometcr is conilruAed with 20 divifions upon 
the flcm (fimUar to the patent brewing-^hydron^ctcr, and 
Vfith eight weights, which are to be applied only one at a 
time upon the topt to obtain the weight of the milk ; an 
2VO17 fliding-rule accompanies this indrumcnr, u\>*^t\ the 
middle or Aiding part of which is laid down the laAomcter 
weight of the milk, going from o to do; and oppofite thereto 
are placed the various flrengths of milk« from water to 160— 
xoo having previoufly been 6xcd upon, from a number of 
experiments, as tlie flandard of good new-milk, and each 
of the other numbers bearing a proportionate reference 
thereto. 

At one end of the (liding-rule the degrees of hear, from 
40 to 1CO9 ^^^ placed with a ftar oppofitc, as an index to 
£x the Aide to the temperature of tlie milk. 

The whole being graduated to (hew the exaft i^rength* 
of the milk, as it would appear in temperature of 55 de* 
greet of heat, although tried in anj inferior or fcpcrior 

tempera^ 
6. 
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icmperaturc, between 40"* and 100^; thus the great Incon- 
venience which would attend bringing the milk at all 
times to one temperature is avoided, and a flmple mecha- 
nical method of allowing for tlie contraction and cxpan« 
Hon fubftituted. 

And as ikimmed milk, being divefted of the buttcrious 
quality which cxifted before (kimming, appears to have a 
Icfs degree of affinity with that than the new-milk has, 
one fide of the ivory Hiding-rule is adapted to Lcimmcdt 
and the otlier to new milk. 



GENERAL RULE. 

Fii'fl:) And the temperature of tlie milk with the ther* 
niomctcr, and fix the iliding-rule fo that the Aar (hall bo 
facing the degree of heat the mercury rifes or falls to ; then 
put in the laftometer and try which of the weights, ap- 
plied to the top, will fink it to fonie one divifion upon the 
ilcm ; add the number of the weight upon the top, and 
that of the divifion together, and oppofitc the fame formed 
upon the fide, will be flicwn the ftrcngth of the milk. 



EXAMPLES. 

Of new-mxlk. — Tf in the temperature of 72^ tht 
laftometer with the weight 40 finks to 9 upon the ftcm, fijc 
the Hides fo that ihc ftar fliall be facing 72** ; then opiK>- 
file 49 will be found loo, the flrength of the milk — 
Again, if in 60^ the laftomctcr with 50 on the top, finks 
to 6 upon the fteni, the Hide being fixed for ncw-milk (o^ 
that the ftar fliall be at 6o* of heat, then facing 56 will be 
found no, the ftrcngth of this milk in proportion towards 
i!)c other, provided it is equally replete with cream. 

O a T^ 
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wL-cIl fcci::-^ csica c^ tiicy src 53 be tnei w.ci cic jic- 

pirt, sLc Btili. will «^jt; « iac bv iui ji*Sic:cacr, cciir cr .:-:• 
er SI <jaallcy tliaa bcasre. Scjccvc tic si^Jc* Li iic £ri 
cxm3«'c, tt> ie 57 by zic Li^Tcrrxsr i^i do icgrscs c£ jcar^ 
f*M^ tic fccigrli by ilic i^sinial-aiUk Sic of iic n^ 
will be ii2« i^"g^ ann^g C;c icKQCC caxuple cc jor* 
m."i » be 5S xa 6+' w&ca ilisci, uc^irmgrii wjiil^ 



Asa 



Qtco ft-rrrgrrJ • • xix 

HLfbrcuQe ix 



Wild xkimazctl • • 1:6 



Frcni wbici k jprors* tb^t Xo. I* Las prccucti 2 
Urrrr c'Z2i\£zr of €10.11 tlixi Na» 2, and ccciciacir 
xuaj be wcciual Cic bctsr xc«J^ 

Scoac L-Imiccs banc cccurci wbcrc tic irrrgii ct 
cccv-cil^ Las coTy bcca abcwt S^ ; an«I wbjn ik'.rr.med 

HjCU ICC 

Tb,:s It Ear, w{tl:cc£ tbc ial iinpncprrcrr, be aUci x 

KiTk Qiadi bcflrr acspdic fcr xcakli:^ bcrrr tju cfregtg- 

^^sd cbc cr gcr;n c ii& No% 2« a iiLJl sccc ni^mingsios fee 

I c.cti 



ithccfc than butter, its being confidcrably denfertfrom and 
confcqucntly containing a much larger portion of the 
curd, or more folid parts, which conftitate the bails of 
chcefe. The ferum or whey in general being near the 
fame dcnfity. 



INSTANCES WHEREIN THE LACTOMETER 
MAY BE USEFUL. 

In difcovering what breed of cattle are moft advanta* 

geous. 

What food in the winter feafon, whether carrots, tur« 
uipSi potatoes, &c. arc bcft. 

What the effects of different paftures may be. 

IIow far particular farms arc bed adapted for making 
butter or checfc. 

How far the inconvenience of large cheefes in fomc 
dairies being too rich to {land, may be prevented, by 
difcovering when this redundancy of richnefs exifis in ihc 

milk. 

And in fixing^a ilandard for the fale of tliis ufeful artl« 
de of life. 

A ftandard for flcimmed-milk may readily be fixed by fay* 
ing what ftrength the common faleable fkimmed-milk (hal 
be by the lactometer, or what its fpeciiic gravity Ihall be 
in relation to that of water, in the temperate degree of 
heat i and that an cafy comparifon may be made between 

the 
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tliS fpcdac grwlty of any milk, and 13 Luloxctrr 
frrcn^tli: this iifbumcat is £b coni^ru5cd th.^t cnc of 
fzzclzc gravity dull cxaSIy ccrrcfjionJ witli tlircc of 
f.rcn^Ii — tiiatis, tlic ftrcn^tli of 90 hy tlic U&omcicr U 
a milk vhcfc ip«ci£c gnTity is IC30, to comman pum-j* 
water looo. 

From a number cf cxpcrlsionts and obrcmticas^ tli^ 
commoQ falcahic iLimmed-milk in LiTcrpooI is from 51 u> 
64 of fbxngtb, and tliat of ncw-oil.k from 70 to )!c ; bet 
it voaUl be di£calt to fix any {Laniard for die latter, im- 
ids ibme mode oocld be dcvIicd to dlfcorer mlietlier it 
vas miacd vith old milk or not. The only me:I:cd 
vould be» after fixing the fircn^th of it* to try by Icti:.-:^ 
it ftand, to fee if it proccced that quantity of czeini, 
wlucby as nev-milk^ it mi.^tit icaibnably be exped^ 
to do. 



APPEN- 
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APPENDIX. 



Kt* If Experiments made on dijereni millt^ If Dkaf LaffmeieTm 



y. At Sir Harry Hosliton'i, WattiNi-Hall, from k Kcneral miUiAK. 

quality ico. 
s. At Blackhume, from a cow eishteen months calved, firft drawn milk fOf • 

laft drawn 54. 
)• At Kirkianiiy A. Batlco Efq, cow fix months calveJ, firft drawn 96^ 

laft Urawn 76. 
4. At Lancafter, cow nine months calved, firft drawn 66, Lift drawn 57. 
^ At Poolcon, cow five months calved, firft drawn 104, laft drawn 8S. 
i At Wti^hiin^ton, quMitf of tlic milk 64 ; after ftanding twelve howt^UuS 

aftrrwards Ikimmcd c>7« 
;. At Rainfordi qualtty 86 1 afcei' being ikimmcd 105* 
t. At Ravenhcid, qu.dity xoi; tried fome ikimroed milk from tho iuem 

cows 107. 
9. At Oi forJi quality 87, tried fome fkiromed milk from the fame cows X0|5* 
20* At tlie fame place tried the milk of an Alderney cow 11 a. 
11. AtTU«]cfle>y a farm rormrrly reniaikaHe for making good cbeefe, £rftt 

draun milk from the fani« uiw 9 a, fecond drawn milk 89^ laft drawivs 

milk 87. 
II. At Chow Bent, quality tot, after being- ikimmed n^, 

13. At Scaritbrick, Mr. Ecclcfton's Suffi^lk poles* 

14. Young Margery 96, af'cr being fltimmed xo7« 

15. Young Cherry 103, a'tcr being ikimmed ii9» 

16. Braoilid Suffolk 99, aCtcr being (kimmed xia. 
17* Young Primrofe 104, after being ikimmed xi4« 

li Young Pegi quality $9, after being ikimmcd 111^ 

If. Sui&UK 
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19. Suffolk Dur.n, very oW, bouglit from Mrs.CIicvari«r,iectone«lioSuffo!k 
a good milker I lias been in Mr. Ecclefton's pollcirion about eight yemi 
Aril drawn milk S3« after bcin; ikimroed 102, Second drawn milk S< 
iduv bc'.ns CcimmcJ 9S. 

2c. At Mr. Ecclefton's, general irilk from twenty cows 91^ after bem* 
(kimme4 io8. N.B. This milk quality ic8j after being broke by 
rimniCi and the cur J fubtra^edf was 69. 

ai« The cream from all (lie fDitsotng experiments 6j. 

ai. Walton-H:«lI, quality 96 ; after being fKimmed 104. 

aj. Rev. Mr. Heathcote's Aldemey cow 100, afcer being (kimmed 115. 

24. White cow Mr. Heathcote's 103, after being fkimmed ixo, 

S5. Jo!:n.n:.ker'smilk 96, after bciug ncimmAil 108. 

a6. Et!warJ Aihcroft's milk 79, after being Ikiromed 98. 

a7. Mary Voco's miik 991 after being (kimmed 113. 

a8. Henr}' Fennini^ton's milk 901 after being (kimmed io8« . 

29. Anthony Hdmes's milk 99, afur being (kimmed xo8. 

30. Tliomas Cropper's milk 11 if after being (kimmed iia. 

31. Jam*s Holmes's milk 97, after being (kimmed 107. 

32. Tlie furveyor's red cow, fecond milk after calving sao« 

33. Fourth milk oAtr ealvlng r/^o 

34* Sixth milk after calving 95, after being (kimmed 117. 

35. Eighth milk after calving lox, (kimmed lao. 

36. Tenth milk after calving ioi« after being (k'uumed no. 

3*7. The farvcyor's red cow, twentjr-fccond miiW after calving xos. 

38. After being (kimmed iir, fecond drawn milk the fame meal 90, i^er 
being (kimmed 113. 

39. La(t drawn milk the fame meal 72, after being (kiRimed lei. This 
milki churned by hfelf, [iroduced eight pounds of butter ^rr week ef 
eighteen ounces to the |x>und. 

4% The furveyor's cow Coquette, third milk after calving if y* 
41. Fourth milk after Calving 105, after being (kimmed xr9« 
4a. Fifth milk after calving 102, after being (kimmed 125. 
43« Twentieth milk after calving 105, after being (kimmed 11 8. 

K. B. Coquette gives fix pounds and one quarter of butter ^ week| of 

1 8 oz. to live pound. 
44* The fiirveybr's eow. Young Ufeful, twentieth milk afier ealving, fu& 

drawn. 

45. Milk i02i aftcrbrl^^g (kimmed it8. 

46. Second drawn 9 1 , a^ccr bring (kimmed io8. 

47. All the milk n.ilkcJ together 85, ?fter being fkimnred i so. N. B. BaUir 
/rr week, five p.'und fi/tecn ounces, cf eighteen ounces to the pocuid* 

48. I^vcrmber io:h, red cow, morn'nj 98, after being (kimmed ii3« 

49. Tlie fume c.iw the famc'even*ng 91, afer being (kimmed 104. - 
5c. C quette in tlie morning' 101, after beirg (kimmed 107. 

^1 . Tlio (utM cow tho fame eveoius 9 ji after being Ikimmed loS* 

52. Yeuog 
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51. Young Ufeful, in the morning roo» after being Ikimmed 109. 
55. The fame cow the (ame eveoing 841 after being Ikimmed 100*. 

K. B. Thefe three cows calved in November laft, witliio Che fpact of • 
fortnight. 
^4. BuU-neck of tlie fame place ; calved about eight months ; monung quality 

IOC, after being (Icimmed io6. 
55. In the evening of the fame day 91, after being ikimmod io6« 
K. B. Red cow gives fourteen quarts of milk ftr day* 
Young Ufefuly nine quarts { 
Coqueue eight quarts ; 

And BulUneck eight quarts ; eadi cow gives about one quart mort 
in the morning than the evening, 
K.B. Thefood— >grafsontofdoonintheday»houfedatDight|fBod,hay» 

and green tumip-tops. 
The (ame cows, the evening Doe. as» vid morning aj. 
Red cow evening 98 Ikimmed 108 monung after 88 ikimmod so^ 
Young Ufefttl 9 a 105 97 loj 

Coquette 93 105 94 lOg 

BuU-neck 94 107 9a lej 

K. R. Thft food grafs out of doors in tho dar»bmfi%« in tha night 1 whore^ ' 
* the Ibod was hay, and foalded braof alittle malt*duft| no turnips. 



# This experiment being tried in company of fomo farmers, they wera 
defirous to fee the effe^ of water upon milk by the inilrumenb An equal 
qaanttty of water was added, and then triedt when the mixture was reduced 
to50{ towbichtwodnuiuoffaUwiCfaftinvi«4sgddfd«Qd4iilblvod«i^ 
cried again with this (blutioo !«• 
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APPENDIX. 



N0. !• Ex/erimenit regarding Milk. 



1 MOMAi WAKiriiLPytfo. Brook-farm ^, about two mllei and a half fronr 
Liverpool^ kec[)s a resuSar account of tlie produce of his milk, buucr, and 
ainou:.: of filcsi polled up every fortnight ; with remarks upon the cffe^of 
4iff.ietit foodf chnnge ot ueaihciy ui jaujt uii;ci if^uicuUi wauie^ v^bichiray 
occafion any confiderable vaiution in the amouni rf ihe dUfcrciu produce, 
Thefe remaiks are entered i<.to the margin— >froro thefe regtilers the furveyor 
ku been favoured with tlie following extra^. 

ift. An experiment made on fcven cows, for three rui:c«rnve weeks. Firll 
watky they produced iSq quatts of ntilk. This week he took only ooe pint 
of drippings, or afteringf I from each cow, each meal; uhicb, togctberwitb 
Uie cream of the former or fore m.lk, produced a5<JIb. of buuen 

The amount of this week's f.«les of fwe<t and churned milk and butter, from 
this mettiod, was >£•• 7<* 4^ 

ad. Second week. The fame cows produced 294 quarts of milk. This 
week he took half of the milk eacli cow gave each meal» as afcerings or drip* 
pings; thefe^ with the cream of the fore-milk| produced 28 1 lb. of butter. 

Amount of fales this week, from this manageirenr, was £,%. 41. \d, 

K. K. Alt!)ough there was more but:er produced, there was \tU new milk 
Wouglit to Rurket. 



^ Mr. VVdkefieU has .'applied the fleaiii of warm wa'er for foroe time p^ft, 
10 Visft3vess and, by its effcAs, liA% produced fome very hixuriam fruit, ho(h 
pine; :md melons. Mr. W;ikcfi9!d fvems 10 think that a new fidd, in liie pro« 
oefs ol ^getation, may be difcoverrd through tlie me.^ns of titii application,— 
But he I preparing to lay before the public, the paniculan of the pruccfi; and 

ifseficbOi 

3d. Third 
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j4. Third wcdc Tlie tune eowi pradoetd itj qoirti of mlllb ThSi wiek 
he took only lialf a piat of drippings from each cow. «ch SMat, wbkb wkk 
the cream of the fore-milk, produced 23} Ih. of butter.' ' 

' /mouf )t of falei this week wis £z 51. ^ 

N. B. The fore-milk, or firft drawn milk, is put into leaden dftemi, and 
Is found CO anf«'er beft, if not above three inches deep. The amount of falci 
tflcludes i\w amount of fweet-mUk, butter-milk, and butter, ai pit>Jucea from 
new milk. 

From the foregoing experiment it appears, that though the fecund week'f 
produce of both milk and butter was the greateil, yet the amount of fales wai 
thelcaft; which deficiency arifes from the fmall quantity of (kirn milk, by 
churning fo much aftcrings. Butler-milk being only {J. ur quart, ikim- 
milkxiil 

4th. From the ift. of May, 1790, to joth April, 1791, 100 cows pt^ 
diiced ly i,x70 quartt of new milk, 23,63* Ibc. of butter, and amount of fates 
£tfiS^- *'• 9^ 

It would liave been fatisfadtery if the foregoing cur lous (btements, had been 
attended with a regular debtor and creditor account, with profit and loft, ac- 
count of fales of catiVe, with a number of other paiticulan ; ib as to have clearly 
ftoted the clear trains of (Vich large grofs receipts. 

5tb. The following ftatemen-j may prove the advantage of regular chum- 
Ing, or rather difadvantage of irreguUr work. Thefe operations being fo very 
heavy, it became too much for a couple of men to fupport, which occafioned n 
machine to be procured, a cog-wheel, tee. and by which is efTedled, with a 

horfe and a boy to drive, in if hour, what was ufuaUf the labour of ivvo mea 

live boon. 

<lnintity of new raiUu Quantiiy of butter by liand^hurmng. 

founds, £. t. d. 

364 • • 47 X 7I Amount 
- 397 • 49 o 9 > of 

348 . • 49 o 9J Sales. 

Quarts 2o,zio Pounds 1109 ^145 3 1 




Quantity of aew milk. Quantity of butter by Machinery. 

Pounds. £. u d. 

4^9 • • 5S 4 «1 Amount 
• 4** • 56 14 II > of 

574 • - ^S 3 8j Sales. 

qyrtt 23,156 Pounds 1,525 X«77 « « 

The above quantities of milk were the product of fix fiicoeffiv* Ibitnighti. 

P ^ Theicfbf • 
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Tbncfort \l to^Tio quaitt yield 1,109 pounds of bouer, Ivow maa/ potnd« 
Witt 13115^ qiurtt yield } 

Aafwtr i»i77 ^ 

1,515 produced by roachlnerf 

148 pounds more than would hare been prodaced bf 
— — — band-churning, wbich| 9X.iod.fer lb. is >C xo» 6i. g/. 

Qnarts. jC« *• ^* Quarts* 

Asalai if ao,i 10 fell for 145 3 t what will ti^i^^ £b11 ibr I 

Anfwcr 167 a % 

177 ft 8 did fell for* 



jC to e o profit by new mode of chumlnf» 

Again, if 13,1561 laln^io, what will a7/,»70 quarts jain? 
Anfwer iCi<7* 2<* >i^ 

Hence ic appears^ that a churning machine, on one hundred cowi, m 
tweWe monthSf will gain jC* >7» ^Aae» Utw 6A|'«aw6 uf iabwu«* 

A ihort-horncd cow, upon an average of twelve months, yields nine quaiti 
of new milk ^f day, and 4^ lb. of butter ftr week. 

A Lancalhire loog*lu)ru yields eight quaru of new mllk/rr day, and fov 
pounds «if butter fer week for twelve mcioths. 

V» B. In making tlM foregoing expeiinnenu, tlie cattle have had always the 
fame kind of food. But to know the clear refult the quantity of food eonfumei 
by the two breeds of cattle, ftiould be clearly afcertained, before any decifivc 
coiiotufioo can be drawn. The produce of milk and butter is in favour of ths 
Holdemefs— neat balance, not yet apparent, whether in favour of long or 
iho«thoru« . 

THE SURVSYOR'S EXPERIMEKTS. 

1 dircAed the ufual quantity of milk, generally chumeJ ac one time.aDJ ctA* 
]fit!ted according to cuAoro, to be meafiured previous to the operation, 15I 
gallons milk, three pints warm water added. After the butter \va> extoAsJ^ 
the milk meafursd again thirteen gaifons, five pints. Quan.ity of butter pro* 
tluced 81b. 40Z* 

Again, direAeJ the cream from all the cows, only to be colIeAod aod 
churned without any other milk t quantity, cream four g.Ulons» and three 
pinu of water added. Produce of butter 41b. 14 01. of milk, after butter was 
extra Aed, four gallons one pint. 

Obfervatioo. More bocer, from quantity, in the lait cxperimeo:! but ft 
great defidtncy of bu^«rtt^» w««k Aom tiai mode. 

i.cfft 



C "4 ] 

Ud qutnttty is loft by extraaioa of batter than misht hxn been 9xpt€M, 
coofivlerins abrorption of vcflels, fpUibiog over of milky tec 

Both thefe experimeocs prove the great advaauge of ieUing cftam at 14^: 
per quart, In preference to chunxiog. 

Irgt. Firft, fay butter worth, ^iitUferVb^ • • oSj 

Butter-:uilk| at 2i^frrgaUoO| worth - •' «• « o s i| 

o 10 5i 

But the milk of the firft 61 quarU, even 9lt4.ftr ^uart oolf, 
withoutttie trouble of churmngy was worth . « o lo 4 

AS^rjy 41b. 14 oz. butter worth, iay •- •• *. 

Batter-milk 4 gallons x pint, at aJl /cr quart ^ 

056 

B«: 4 gallons ofcream, at 41. 8«il/rrgallon|Ori4f/./fr quart, woith o s8 8 

Xu favour of crean • ti % 




8 465 >«v.6, 110.1 
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